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IMPROVING LABOR-MANAGEMENT 
RELATIONS IN THE U.S. POSTAL SERVICE 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 4, 1997 

House of Representatives, 

Subcommittee on the Postal Service, 
Committee on Government Reform and Oversight, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:08 a.m., in room 
2154, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. John M. McHugh 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Gilman, Sessions, Fattah, and Davis of 
Illinois. 

Staff present: Dan Blair, staff director; Robert Taub, Heea 
Vazirani-Fales, and Jane Hatcherson, professional staff members; 
Amanda Clark, clerk; and Denise Wilson, minority counsel. 

Mr. McHugh. Good morning. Why don’t we call the subcommit- 
tee to order. I want to welcome you all here and thank you for join- 
ing with us. Clearly, it seems that there are no more intractable 
problems facing the Postal Service than that of labor and manage- 
ment relationships and that is the purpose of our hearing today. 

We have a rather long list of panels, so I don’t want to hold up 
the proceedings for too terribly long with opening statements. I 
have a complete statement that I will ask, without objection, to be 
entered into the record in its entirety and simply say that we’re 
here today to try to explore the findings that were recently con- 
tained in a General Accounting Office report that I requested as a 
followup to GAO’s work which was presented at the end of the 
103d Congress. 

And, sadly, for those of you have had the opportunity to review 
it, the report concludes that little progress has been made in ad- 
dressing the persistent labor and management problems confront- 
ing the Posted Service today. During the course of this morning and 
probably into part of this afternoon’s hearing, the subcommittee 
will take testimony from a variety of witnesses through four pan- 
els, whom we will introduce at that time of their appearance. 

Let me simply begin by saying that our first panel is made up 
of representatives of the General Accounting Office and we want to 
welcome our first panel who is comprised of Mr. Bemie Ungar, who 
is accompanied by Anne Hilleary and Ms. Eileen Barkas Hoffman, 
who’s Director of Special Projects. We understand that for some of 
you this is the first time you’ve had to appear before us. I want 
to say, for the record, and to you individuals particularly, we deep- 
ly appreciate your efforts and the General Accounting Office’s ef- 
forts, not just through this study but in the immediate past, 
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through years of service in attempting to help the subcommittee 
and the Congress do a better job in its oversight functions of the 
U.S. Postal ^rvice. So, in a moment, we will return to you and we 
await with great anticipation your comments and your testimony. 

Before we do begin that portion of our hearing, however, I’d like 
to recognize the Members who joined us here this morning, particu- 
larly one of the more senior members of the Government Reform 
and Oversight Committee, the gentleman from New York, Mr. Ben 
Gilman. Mr. Gilman, you’re welcome. 

Mr. Gilman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I just will be brief with 
a few remarks. According to the recent GAO study, little progress 
has been made in improving persistent labor-management relations 
problems, which currently exist and hamper the Postal Service’s fu- 
ture productivity. It’s been hoped that with GAO’s findings in 1994 
of these same labor-management problems, that a long-term frame- 
work agreement for a change could have been developed by now. 

As the Committee on Postal Service and Employees knows, such 
change is necessary if our Postal Service is going to compete effec- 
tively in the new communications- and technology-based market- 
place. Both labor and management would agree that the current 
environment doesn’t lend itself to ensuring a successful future. 
This hearing is not and should not be an attempt to lay blame on 
either labor or management but, instead, should be a vehicle to mo- 
tivate the parties to try to come together and address the serious 
problems addressed by the GAO in their report. Laying to rest the 
acrimonious relations between management and labor will not only 
ensure the Postal Service of a bright, productive future for both 
labor and management, but it will also benefit those who are re- 
sponsible for its existence and that’s the consumer. 

I look forward to hearing from our witnesses today, Mr. Chair- 
man. I urge all the parties to try to work together toward that ami- 
able goal. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McHugh. Thank you, Mr. Gilman. I appreciate, as always, 
your participation and your great leadership in this issue. Next, I’d 
be honored to 3 aeld to the gentleman from Pennsylvania, the rank- 
ing member of the subcommittee and a gentleman who has been 
one of the most hardest-working Members that I’ve been associated 
with in any endeavor, particularly, of course, here, on the efforts 
of our subcommittee, the Honorable Chaka Fattah. Mr. Fattah. 

Mr. Fattah. Let me thank the chairman for his willingness to 
yield and I also want to thank my colleagues. Chairman Gilman 
and Congressman Davis, who I’ll yield to in a minute, for their 
presence here today. 

This is obviously a very important hearing and the chairman, 
who has been leading the effort of engamng a dialog around postal 
reform, has today with this hearing, I think, focused our attention 
on one of the more glaring and critical issues and challenges facing 
the Postal Service; and that is how to improve upon what has been 
a fairly disastrous relationship in the past with labor. But, there 
seems to be some improvement and we’ll look forward to hearing 
that today. 

I’d like to find out what has happened relative to the recent sum- 
mit that was convened by the Postmaster General and with leaders 
of the labor unions. I understand that there has been some move- 
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ment of various efforts to expedite grievance procedures. I know 
that, for instance, in Philadelphia, the local American Postal Work- 
ers Union has entered into a grievance procedure that has helped 
to facilitate and designed to facilitate some expedition of these 
long-standing grievance procedures. I understand, Mr. Chairman, 
that some 12,000 cases have been moved through this pipeline. 

And so, I think, we’re all very concerned; but given the leader- 
ship of both labor unions and the leadership of the Postal Service, 
and our presence here today — ^I’m sure this committee will be en- 
lightened about what is taking place. And we all want to work to- 
gether to find ways to make sure that the most important players 
in the Postal Service’s financial success and service success, have 
the opportunity to have issues that they are concerned about ad- 
dressed. 

And so, with over 700,000 or so employees, obviously, letter car- 
riers and postal workers need to have a process in which griev- 
ances can be heard and a — I hate to use that term — fast-track sort 
of a mechanism. But it should not take us years to resolve what 
are, at the outset, minor but understandably important differences 
that could arise in someone’s working conditions. 

I’d like to yield to my colleague, who is a Congressman elected 
from the State of Illinois and a member of this committee. He’s 
very active and concerned about postal matters. Congressman 
Danny Davis. 

Mr. Davis. 'Thank you very much, Mr. Fattah, and I certainly 
want to thank you for yielding. I also want to thank you, Mr. 
Chairman, for convening this hearing. 

Like those who have looked at the report, I would like to com- 
mend the Postal Service, certainly, for the success that it has had 
in terms of delivery and in terms of its financial operations. How- 
ever, though, like other members of the committee, I am concerned 
about the increase in number of grievances and, especially, the tre- 
mendous backlog that there seemed to be. I’ve been told that when- 
ever justice is delayed, oftentimes it means that justice is being de- 
nied and I would certainly hope that that is not the case, as it re- 
lates to the employees of the Postal Service. 

Therefore, I attend this hearing with tremendous anticipation 
that we will be able to delve into the problems and hopefully, as 
a result, will be able to facilitate resolution of those problems that 
currently exist and be preventive in nature to keep others from 
arising. So, I thank you very much and look forward to the hearing. 

Mr. McHugh. I thank the gentleman for his comments and let 
me add my words of appreciation to him as well for his constant 
presence and input on this subcommittee. He’s one of the Members 
who has been most loyal in his attendance and most diligent in his 
hard work and that’s very much appreciated. 

And, with that, we would now turn to our first panel, as I men- 
tioned earlier, comprised of representatives of the General Account- 
ing Office: Ellen Barkas Hoffman, Anne Hilleary, and Howard 
Ungar. Particularly for those of you who are appearing for the first 
time, under the committee rules all people who are to testify before 
the committee are asked to attest to an oath. So, if we can dispose 
with that part of the business, if you’d rise and raise your right 
hands and repeat after me. 
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[Witnesses sworn.] 

Mr. McHugh. The record will show that all three witnesses re- 
sponded to the oath in the affirmative and, again, welcome. And at 
the risk of repeating myself, which I tend to do a lot and I’m sure 
I’ll do a lot here today, let me once more thank you and the GAO 
for your efforts through your most recent reports and all of the 
hard work that went before it. We greatly appreciate your efforts 
in this regard and your attempts to help our oversight product be- 
come a bit higher c^iber and be a bit more effective. So, we’re look- 
ing forward to your testimony and we would turn the attention of 
the committee and the hearing room over to you and you can pro- 
ceed in whatever order you deem appropriate. 

STATEMENTS OF BERNARD UNGAR, DIRECTOR, GOVERNMENT 
BUSINESS OPERATIONS ISSUES, U.S. GENERAL ACCOUNTING 
OFFICE, ACCOMPANIED BY ANNE HILLEARY, SENIOR EVAL- 
UATOR, U.S. GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE; AND EILEEN 
BARKAS HOFFMAN, DIRECTOR, SPECIAL PROJECTS, FED- 
ERAL MEDIATION AND CONCILIATION SERVICE 

Mr. Ungar. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Ms. Hoffman. Yes, I just wanted to correct something. I’m with 

the Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service, so 

Mr. McHugh. Well, we 

Ms. Hoffman [continuing]. I’m under oath, I want you to know 
that. 

Mr. McHugh [continuing]. Like you, too. [Laughter.] 

Well, then, we’ll have to believe you. I’m sorry. That’s not the 
way the — ^you’re right, I knew that. But, that’s not the way we had 
the panels broken out at first. If we could just stand by for a sec- 
ond. 

Well, let me say a few nice things about your organization 
[laughter] before you have a chance to go on record and say any- 
thing about our organization. [Laughter.] 

I guess, in an attempt to expedite the matters, we do, indeed, 
have you — I’ve attributed your name correctly but your association 
incorrectly. You’re Director of Special Projects for the Federal Me- 
diation and Conciliation Service, an organization that is not unfa- 
miliar to those of us on the panel and which has been involved in 
working with the Postal Service in attempting to bring together the 
disparate parties in this rocky road of employee management rela- 
tionships and we appreciate your efforts as well. Your tact will be 
somewhat different than the GAO. 

So, rather than just turning the mic over, what I would suggest 
is we begin with the GAO and then look forward to Ms. Hoffman’s 
comments as a follow-on to those. And with that rather halting be- 
ginning, welcome again. 

Mr. Ungar. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, members of the sub- 
committee. We’re certainly pleased to be here today to provide you 
with a summary of the information that we reported both in our 
1994 report and, more recently, in our October 1997 report. 

Basically, as has been alluded to, in 1994, we reported that sig- 
nificant labor-management relations problems existed at the Postal 
Service on the workroom floor for a long time. There certainly 
doesn’t seem to be any disagreement with that observation. We re- 
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ported that this persistent problem was characterized by a number 
of factors, including: a large number of grievances and cases that 
went to arbitration, frequent reliance on arbitration at the national 
level to settle contract disputes between some of the major labor or- 
ganizations in the Postal Service, a very contentious relationship 
often existed, both on work room floors of both the mail-processing 
facilities and postal delivery units over time between employees 
and supervisors and between labor and management at the Postal 
Service. In general, we basically said that there was a very poor 
quality work environment for both the supervisors and for employ- 
ees of the crafts. 

There were many causes that we identified this problem. One 
was autocratic management styles on the part of supervisors at the 
mail facilities. Second, very adversarial attitudes on the part of em- 
ployees and, in some cases, supervisors as well: A systematic prob- 
lem had to do with the type of performance management system 
that was in place at the Postal Service at the time of our 1994 re- 
port. The Service has made some changes to that at this point, at 
least for some of the employees. There was a great deal of distrust 
between management and labor unions, between employees and su- 
pervisors, and, basically, there had been over time a number of ef- 
forts to improve relationships but, by and large, these have been 
piecemeal, sporadic and, generally, short-lived. There were some 
exceptions but, for the most part, the improvement initiatives that 
had been attempted were stymied by the inability of the parties to 
work together at some times the national level, at some times at 
more local levels. 

We made a number of recommendations in 1994 to help address 
this problem. First and foremost was our recommendation for the 
development of, possibly with outside help, a long-term framework 
agreement that would be between the major unions and manage- 
ment associations and the Postal Service. This agreement, we pro- 
posed, would identify the overall objectives of improvement of 
labor-management relations in the Postal Service and common ap- 
proaches that would be taken over a long period of time to bring 
about improvement in labor-management relations. 

We also said, that as a part of this framework a^eement, certain 
values and principles ought to be followed and we identified a num- 
ber of those. These included: increased reliance on work teams and 
greater flexibility at the work level to help deal with some of the 
structure and the process and the autocratic style that existed in 
managing the work force; a change in the rewards system and rec- 
ognition system to reflect rewards in recognition for both individual 
and unit, as well as overall, postal performance; more training and 
better training of supervisors on how to deal with employees, and 
more and better training of employees in how to work better to- 
gether in teams and with management; a series of tests of various 
approaches to improve labor-management relations, work proc- 
esses, and other areas in the postal operations; and along with the 
tests, a systematic evaluation that would be conducted to deter- 
mine how successful the tests were and what could be — lessons 
that could be learned and transferred throughout the Postal Serv- 
ice. 
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In addition, we also noted that, because of the longstanding prob- 
lems, that it would be helpful if the Congress, particularly this 
committee, were to monitor the progress of the Postal Service and 
its major unions and management associations, to keep an eye on 
how progress was being made and, if it weren’t, to perhaps, you 
know, take some action to, or work with the groups to, stimulate 
additional progress. Of course, we note there have been some ac- 
tivities, certainly by the committee. 

In October 1997, we reported that while some improvement has 
been made, in general the improvement that had been made was, 
since 1994, quite limited. Very little progress overall has been 
made in resolving the persistent problems. To do our assessment, 
we identified, working with the unions, the management associa- 
tions, and the Postal Service, 32 initiatives that had been devel- 
oped over a period of many years to address the labor-management 
relations problems. And, of those 32, we selected 10 to look at in 
a little more depth to get some idea of how well they fared, what 
progress was made, and what problems existed. We selected the 10 
based on discussions with the Service, the unions, and the manage- 
ment groups and our judgment as to which ones would have the 
greatest likelihood of addressing the recommendations that we had 
made. 

Of the 10 improvement initiatives that we looked at, 3 were mov- 
ing forward somewhat speedily but were not really operating long 
enough at the time our work ended, which was in the spring of 
1997, to determine whether they were overall successful or not. 
There wasn’t enough data, in other words, to really make a conclu- 
sive judgment. 

Of the three, the associate supervisor program seemed to be the 
one that was liked the most by all parties. That was an effort to 
better train supervisors to work better with employees in terms of 
dealing with time and attendemce, discipline problems, and the 
other issues that come up. The other two initiatives were moving 
forward but there was not eilways agreement between the Postal 
Service and the other organizations with respect to those initia- 
tives. Yet, they were moving forward. 

Five other initiatives we found had been at that time impeded 
by significant differences between the Postal Service, the unions, or 
the management associations. One of those five, in particular, or 
maybe two, we might put into a different category today given the 
events that have taken place between May 1997 and today. For ex- 
ample, one of these five that, at the time we completed our field 
work, was the summit meeting that had been proposed a couple of 
years ago, that had been slow in coming but, fortunately, had re- 
cently taken place. We certainly are pleased about that and I’m 
sure we’ll hear more about that fairly soon. 

Another of these five that had been stalled for some time but 
that had more recently been moved forward was an effort to deal 
with mediation of grievances with the American Postal Workers 
Union. We understeuid and have seen some evidence that there are 
some initiatives under that proposal that had recently begun and, 
so, we’re hopeful there. That’s 8 of the 10 initiatives. 'The other two 
initiatives that we looked at had started, had progressed for a time, 
but had been discontinued. Those were the employee opinion sur- 
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vey and the employee involvement effort that was between the 
Postal Service and the National Association of Letter Carriers. In 
both cases, well, at least in one case, the employee involvement ef- 
fort, I know that the union was quite disappointed in that particu- 
lar effort’s being discontinued. 

I think the most important point that I would like to make is 
that the existence of labor-management relations problems at the 
Postal Service does not come without a cost. And that cost is to the 
Service, the unions, and to the public at large. 

One of these costs has to do with the high costs of dealing with 
large number of grievances and the cases that go to arbitration. 
Unfortunately, we found that the number of grievances that had 
been filed increased between 1994 and our October 1997 report by 
a substantial amount. For example, between 1994 and 1996 the 
number of grievances that went in the step 3 process in the Postal 
Service’s system increased from 65,000 to 90,000. That also rep- 
resents an increase in the grievance rate from 10 to 13 per 100 
craft employees. So, that’s certainly one indication that problems 
haven’t improved significantly. 

Another item I’d like to point out, with respect to these griev- 
ances, is that they do end up costing a lot of money. Based on infor- 
mation that was provided by the Postal Service, we estimate that 
the cost in 1997 of dealing with the grievances is well over $200 
million for the Postal Service alone, without counting the cost that 
the unions might incur in that area. 

Another area in which there is a cost to all the parties is the ef- 
fect of these grievances on productivity. We don’t have a specific 
number in that area but it’s clear that the time that both employ- 
ees and management spend on dealing with these grievances 
they’re not spending on the mission work of the Postal Service. So, 
from the standpoint that these grievances and the cases that go to 
arbitration to detract time from that area, certainly it affects pro- 
ductivity. 

Another area that affects productivity are delays that result from 
the disputes and disagreements in implementing improvements to 
the operations, the processes of the Postal Service, that entail oper- 
ating efficiencies. For exaimple, on a recent review that we’re doing 
for the subcommittee, we found that, in one post office in Florida, 
the postmaster delayed implementation of an initiative because of 
disputes with the union employees. So, from the point of view that 
whatever improvement would have been implemented earlier, those 
savings slowed up. Finally, in this area, of course, the disagree- 
ment and the poor labor relations also affect morale and many peo- 
ple certainly believe that morale has an impact on productivity, al- 
though, again, the precise amount is not clear. 

All this together we would see, certainly, could have a large im- 
pact on the overall competitiveness of the Postal Service in cer- 
tainly competing with other organizations that are doing similar 
types of activities. Given this, we continue to believe that congres- 
sional oversight of the process of improving labor-management re- 
lations in the Postal Service is important and that our original rec- 
ommendation of the need for a framework agreement among the 
parties to identify the objectives and the common approaches is 
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still needed and very important, and we’re certainly hopeful that 
the summit process will be a move in the right direction. 

We think that, even ^ven the summit process, that that’s not 
necessarily the only vehicle that would be appropriate or could be 
used to help facilitate improved relations, including: Continued use 
of the Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service to help facilitate 
the process, continued summits, the requirements for the Results 
Act which require the Postal Service to put together a strategic 
plan and annual operating plans, and, of course, last but not least, 
the proposal by the subcommittee to create a commission to look 
at the problem. 

I’d like to end by saying that time is critical, particularly consid- 
ering that the bargaining agreements for three of the four major 
unions are due to expire in November 1998. That does not leave 
a lot of time between now and then. The occurrence of the bargain- 
ing and the actual agreement has slowed progress in the past. 
We’re hoping it certainly doesn’t do it in the fiiture. Mr. Chairman, 
members of the subcommittee, that concludes my summary. We 
would be pleased to respond to questions when appropriate. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Ungar follows:] 
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U.S. POSTAL SERVICE: LITTLE PROGRESS MADE IN AnPRESSING 
PERSISTENT LABOR-MANAr.F.MKN'T PRORI.EMS 

SUMMARY OF STATEMENT BY BERNARD L. IJNGAR. DIRECTOR 
GOVERNMENT BUSINESS OPERATIONS ISSUES 
U.S. GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE 

GAO found that since its September 1994 report was issued, little progress has been 
made in improving persistent labor-management relations problems at the Postal 
Service. Although the Service, the four mgjor unions, and the three management 
associations generally agreed that improvements were needed, they have been unable 
to agree on common approaches to solving such problems. Moreover, these parties 
have not been able to implement GAO's recommendation to establish a framework 
agreement that would outline common goals and strategies to set the stage for 
improving the postal work environment. 

In its recent report, GAO described some improvement initiatives that many postal, 
union, and management association officials believed held promise for making a positive 
difference in the labor-management relations climate. Despite actions taken to 
implement such initiatives, little information was available to measure results. Some 
initiatives had only recently been piloted or implemented. Other initiatives were not 
fully implemented or had been discontinued because postal, union, and management 
association officials disagreed on the approaches used to implement the initiatives or on 
the usefulness of the initiatives to help make improvements. 

Efforts to resolve persistent labor-management relations problems pose an enormous 
challenge for the Service and its unions and management associations. However, in 
today's dynamic and competitive communications environment, the Service can ill afford 
to be burdened with these problems. Recently, with assistance from a third-party 
facilitator, the Service and leaders from the four m^or unions and the three 
management associations convened a summit, aimed at providing an opportunity for all 
the parties to work toward reaching agreement on how best to address persistent labor- 
management relations problems. Another such opportunity involves the strategic plan 
required by the Government Performance and Results Act, which can provide a 
foundation for all major postal stakeholders to participate in defining common goals and 
identifying strategies to be used to achieve these goals. In addition, a proposal was 
included in the pending postal reform legislation to establish a presidentially appointed 
Commission that could recommend improvements. 

GAO continues to believe that it is important for the eight organizations to agree on 
appropriate strategies for addressing labor-management relations problems. Various 
approaches exist that can be used to help the organizations attain consensus. Without 
such consensus, the ability to sustain lasting improvements in the postal work 
environment may be difficult to achieve. 
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Mr, Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: 

We are pleased to be here today to discuss our report' on the efforts of the Postal 
Service, the four mtuor labor unions, and the three management associations to improve 
employee working conditions and overall labor-management relations.' Our recently 
issued report provides updated information related to our September 1994 report, which 
identified various labor-management relations problems in the Postal Service and made 
recommendations for addressing such problems." In our most recent report, we 
discussed the challenges that these eight organizations continue to face in attempting to 
improve labor-management relations. Specifically, this report provides information on 
three topics: (1) the extent to which the Service, the four unions, and the three 
management associations have progressed in addressing persistent labor-management 
relations problems since our 1994 report was issued; (2) the implementation of various 
improvement efforts, referred to in the report as initiatives, some of which were 
intended to help these eight organizations deal with the problems that we identified in 


‘ U.S. Postal Service: Little Progess Made in Addressing Persistent Labor-Management 
Problems (GAO/GGD-98-1; Oct. 1, 1997). 

"The four major postal labor unions include the American Postal Workers Union (APWU), 
the National Association of Letter Carriers (NALC), the National Postal Mail Handlers Union 
(Mail Handlers), and the National Rural Letter Carriers' Association (Rural Carriers). The 
three management associations include the National Association of Postal Supervisors 
(NAPS), the National Association of Postmasters of the United States (NAPUS), and the 
National League of Postmasters of the United States (the League). 

' U.S. Postal Service: Labor-Management Problems Persist on the Workroom Floor 
(GAO/GGD-94-201A/B; Sept. 29, 1994). 
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our 1994 report; and (3) approaches that might help the eight organizations improve 
labor-management relations. 

To determine implementation progress on the initiatives, we identified 32 improvement 
initiatives that had been implemented and confirmed with postal, union, and 
management association officials that these initiatives generally included all known 
initiatives that had been implemented. Given time and resource limitations, which made 
detailed follow-up on all 32 initiatives impractical, we focused on obtaiiting information 
on the status and results of 10 of the 32 initiatives, which we believed had potential to 
address some of the recommendations in our 1994 report. To identify approaches that 
could help the eight organizations achieve consensus, we generally reviewed proposed 
postal reform legislation and the sections of the Government Performance and Results 
Act related to the Postal Service. Also, we interviewed the Director of the Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service (FMCS) to obtain information about the extent to 
which the Service was using a third party to serve as a facilitator in labor-management 
discussions, which we recommended in our 1994 report. 
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RELATIONS PROBLEMS 

Since our 1994 report was issued, the Postal Service has improved its overall financial 
performance, as well as its delivery of First-Class Mail. However, little progress has 
been made in improving persistent labor-management relations problems. In many 
instances, such problems were caused by autocratic management styles, the sometimes 
adversarial relationships between postal management and union leadership at the local 
and national levels, and an inappropriate and inadequate performance management 
system. Labor-management problems make it more difficult for these organizations to 
work together to improve the Service's performance so it can remain competitive in 
today's dynamic and competitive communications market. 

In recent years, we have found that the sometimes adversarial relationships between 
postal management and union leadership at national and local levels have generally 
persisted, as characterized by 

(1) a continued reliance on arbitration by three of the four mqjor unions to settle 
their contract negotiation impasses with the Service, also known as interest 
arbitration; 
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(2) a significant rise not only in the number of grievances that have been appealed to 
higher levels but also in the number of those awaiting arbitration; and 

(3) until recently, the inability of the Service and the other seven organizations to 
convene a labor-management relations summit to discuss problems and explore 
solutions. 

According to various postal, union, and management association officials whom we 
interviewed, the problems persist primarily because the parties involved cannot agree on 
common approaches for addressing these problems. This, in turn, has prevented the 
Service and the other seven organizations from sustaining the intended benefits of 
specific improvement efforts that could help improve the postal workroom climate. I 
would now like to discuss tnese problems in more detail. 

Regarding the use of interest arbitration, as discussed in our 1994 report, contract 
negotiations occur nationally between the Service and the four labor unions every 3 or 4 
years. Since as far back as 1978, interest arbitration has sometimes been used to 
resolve bargaining deadlocks in contract negotiations by APWU, NALC, and Mail 
Handlers. The most recent negotiations occurred for contracts expiring in November 
1994 for those three unions.'' The issues at stake were similar to those raised in 

'For rural carriers, whose contract expired in November 1995, negotiations resulted in the 
establishment of a new contract without the use of interest arbitration. The rural earners 
have had a more cooperative relationship with the Postal Service aind generally have been 
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previous negotiations, which included the unions' concerns about wage and benefit 
increases and job security and postal management's concerns about cost cutting and 
flexibility in hiring practices. According to a postal official, negotiations about old 
issues that keep resurfacing have at times been bitter and damaging to the relationship 
between the Service and the unions at the national level. Union officials also cited the 
Service's contracting out of various postal functions-also known as outsourcing-as a 
topic that has caused them a great deal of concern. 

Another problem concerns the number of unsettled grievances.* In our 1994 report, we 
highlighted issues associated with the grievance/arbitration process, including the high 
number of grievances that had been filed and the inability of postal and union officials 
to resolve them at the lowest possible levels. The Service's national grievance 
arbitration database showed that in fiscal year 1994, a total of 65,062 grievances involved 
postal management and union officials at the area office level. According to the Service, 
this number has increased to 89,931 in hscal year 1996, an increase of approximately 38 
percent. Also, according to Service data, the number of grievances awaiting arbitration 
by a third-party arbitrator-known as backlogged grievances-has increased from 36,669 


able to negotiate contracts without arbitration. 

"The grievance/arbitration process is the primary mechanism craft employees use to 
communicate their work-related concerns; and a "grievance," according to postal labor 
agreements, is "a dispute, difference, disagreement, or complaint between the parties related 
to wages, hours, and conditions of employment.” 
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in fiscal year 1994 to 69,555 in fiscal year 1996, an increase of approximately 90 percent.'’ 
Although the postal management and union officials we interviewed for our 1994 review 
agreed that the total volume of grievances was too high, they differed on the causes of 
this high volume. These officials told us that their views had not changed significantly 
since we issued our 1994 report. Generally, the officials tended to blame each other for 
the high volume of grievances being filed and the large number of backlogged 
grievances. 

Finally, at the time our 1997 report was issued, the Postal Service and the other seven 
organizations had been unable to convene a labor-management relations summit. The 
Postmaster General (PMG) proposed the summit over 2 years ago to, among other 
things, address our recommendation to establish a framework agreement of common 
goals and approaches that could help postal, union, and management association 
officials improve labor-management relations and employee working conditions. 

Initially, the responses from the other seven organizations to the PMG's invitation were 
mixed. For instance, around January 1995, the leaders of the three management 
associations and the Rural Carriers union accepted the invitation to participate in the 
summit. However, at that time, the contracts for three unions-APWU, NALC, and Mail 


^Stated another way, in fiscal year 1996, the average rate of grievances to be decided at the 
area level had risen to 13 for every 100 postal craft employees, compared to fiscal year 1994 
when the average rate was 10 such grievances per 100 craft employees. For backlogged 
grievances, in fiscal year 1996, the average rate of such grievances had risen to 10 
grievances per 100 craft employees, an increase from the average rate of 6 such grievances 
per 100 craft employees in fiscal year 1994. 
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Handlers-had expired and negotiations had begun. The union leaders said they were 
waiting until contract negotiations were completed before making a decision on the 
summit. In April 1996, when negotiations had been completed, the three unions agreed 
to participate. 

Because of these initial difficulties in convening the summit, in February 1996, the 
Service asked the Director of FMCS to provide mediation services to help convene the 
summit. Also, in March 1996, Mr. Chairman, you encouraged the FMCS Director to 
assist the Service by providing such services. As discussed in our 1997 report, although 
various preliminary meetings had taken place to determine an agenda, the efforts to 
convene a summit were not successful. Recently, according to an FMCS official, a 
summit occurred on October 29, 1997, that was attended by various officials from the 
eight organizations, including the Postal Service, the four mjuor unions, and the three 
management associations. We are encouraged by the fact that this meeting occurred. 
Such meetings can provide the participants a means of working toward reaching 
agreement on common approaches for addressing labor-management relations problems. 
We believe that such agreement is a key factor in helping these organizations sustain 
improvements in their relations and in the postal work environment 
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ACTIONS TO IMPLEMENT INmATTYRS HAVF. 

RKEN TAKEN. BUT LITTLE INFORMATION 
WAS AV All ABLE ON RRSUI.TS 

Since our 1994 report was issued, the Postal Service and the other seven organizations 
have continued their efforts to address labor-management problems by implementing, or 
attempting to implement, specific improvement initiatives. During our discussions with 
these officials, they said that they generally agreed with the overall goals of some of the 
10 improvement initiatives that we focused on. They also believed that some of these 
initiatives held promise for making a positive difference in the labor-management 
relations climate. However, although various actions had been taken to implement the 
10 initiatives that we reviewed, we found it difficult to determine what results, if any, 
were achieved, mainly because (1) some initiatives had only recently been piloted or 
implemented, (2) some were only partially implemented because of disagreements on 
how to implement them, and (3) some were discontinued because the Service and the 
other involved participants disagreed on how best to use the initiatives to help improve 
the postal work environment. For each of these categories, I would like to discuss an 
initiative that shows why we found it difficult to determine results. 


9 


The Associate Supervisor Program (ASP) is an example of a recently 
implemented initiative that many officials believe may have the potential to 
improve the postal work environment. ASP is a 16-week training program for 
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new postal supervisors that was first established in 1994. As of March 1997, the 
Service was still completing the last ASP pilot. Various postal, muon, and 
management association officials we interviewed at some ASP pilot locations told 
us that although they believed it was too soon to evaluate the results of the 
program, they believed it had the potential for providing the Service with more 
qualified and better trained supervisors. Also, local union officials told us they 
liked the additional training that is to be provided to current postal supervisors 
under ASP.' 

Delivery Redesign is an example of an initiative that has been only partially 
implemented because of disagreements among the parties on how to implement 
it. Delivery Redesign is a program begun in 1995 that was to make appropriate 
changes to the system by which city letter carriers, represented by NALC, sort 
and deliver mail. According to postal officials, in 1997, after numerous 
discussions with NALC that resulted in no agreement on an approach, the Service 
decided to test some revised processes for mail delivery by city letter carriers. 
These processes are collectively known as Delivery Redesign. Postal officials 
also told us that NALC officials, although briefed several times (May, July, and 
September 1996) on Delivery Redesign, have not endorsed the testing of the 

According to a postal official responsible for managing ASP, the Service plans to make 
specific parts of ASP training available to current postal supervisors, such as conflict 
resolution and methods for dealing with problem employees. The purpose of this effort is 
to provide current postal supervisors with training that is similar to the training that ASP 
candidates receive. 
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revised processes. At the national level, NALC officials told us that they believed 
that revisions to the processes by which city carriers sort and deliver mail should 
be established through the collective bargaining process. 

The Employee Opinion Survey (EOS) is an example of an initiative that was 
discontinued. The nationwide annual EOS, begun in 1992 and continued through 
1995, was a voluntary survey designed to gather the opinions of all postal 
employees about the Service’s strengths and shortcomings as an employer. Postal 
officials told us that such opinions have been useful in helping the Service 
determine the extent of labor-management problems throughout the organization 
and make efforts to address those problems. Efforts to continue implementing 
this initiative were hampered primarily by disagreements among the Service and 
the other involved participants over how best to use the initiative to help improve 
the postal work environment Also, according to postal officials, a lack of union 
participation In this Initiative generally caused the Service to discontinue its use. 
According to some postal and union officials, the 1995 EOS was boycotted 
primarily because some unions believed that the Service inappropriately used the 
results of past surveys during the 1994 contract negotiations. 
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CONTTNUED NEED TO IMPROVE 
LABOR-MANAGEMENT REI^TIONS 

As discussed in our report, we continue to believe that to sustain and achieve maximum 
benefits from any improvement efforts, it is important for the Service, the four m^or 
unions, and the three management associations to agree on common approaches for 
addressing labor-management relations problems. Our work has shown that there are 
no clear or easy solutions to these problems. But continued adversarial relations could 
lead to escalating workplace difficulties and hamper efforts to achieve desired 
improvements. 

In our report, we identified some approaches that might help the Service, the unions, 
and the management associations reach consensus on strategies for dealing with 
persistent labor-management relations problems. Such approaches included 

the use of a third-party facilitator, 

the requirements of the Government Performance and Results Act, and 
the proposed Postal Employee-Management Commission. 

As I mentioned previously, with the assistance of FMCS, the Postal Service, the four 
major unions, and the three management associations recently convened a postal 
summit meeting. As discussed in our 1994 report, we believe that the use of FMCS as a 
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third-party facilitator indicated that outside advice and assistance can be useful in 
helping the eight organizations move forward in their attempts to reach agreement on 
common approaches for addressing labor-management relations problems. 

In addition, the Government Performance and Results Act provides an opportunity for 
joint discussions. Under the Results Act, Congress, the Postal Service, its unions, and 
its management associations as well as other stakeholders with an interest in postal 
activities can discuss not only the mission and proposed goals for the Postal Service but 
also the strategies to be used to achieve desired results. These discussions can provide 
Congress and the other stakeholders a chance to better understand the Service's mission 
and goals. Such discussions can also provide opportunities for the parties to work 
together to reach consensus on strategies for attaining such goals, especially those that 
relate to the long-standing labor-management relations problems that continue to 
challenge the Service. 

Another approach aimed at improving labor-management relations is the proposed 
establishment of an employee-management commission that was included in the postal 
reform legislation you introduced in June 1996 and reintroduced in January 1997. Under 
this proposed legislation, a temporary, presidentially appointed seven-member Postal 
Employee-Management Commission would be established. This Commission would be 
responsible for evaluating and recommending solutions to the workplace difficulties 
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confronting the Service. The proposed Commission would prepare its first set of reports 
within 18 months and terminate after preparing its second and third sets of reports.* 

COMMENTS FROM THE POSTAL SRRVICF.. 

LABOR UNIONS. MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATIONS. 

AND FMCS 

We received comments on a draft of our report from nine organizations-the Service, the 
four major unions, the three management associations, and FMCS. The nine 
organizations generally agreed with the report's basic message that little progress had 
been made in improving persistent labor-management relations problems, although they 
expressed different opinions as to why. Also, the nine organizations often had different 
views on such matters as the implementation of and results associated with the 10 
initiatives; the likelihood of the organizations to reach consensus on the resolution of 
persistent labor-management relations problems; the desirability of having external 
parties, such as Congress, become involved in addressing such problems; and the 
comprehensiveness of our methodology, which we believed was reasonable and 
appropriate given the time and resources available. We believe that the diversity of 
opinions on these matters reinforces the overall message of our most recent report and 


*Under this proposed legislation, the Commission would submit its recommendations in the 
form of a written report to the President and Congress to the extent that such 
recommendations involved any legislation and to the Postal Service to the extent that the 
recommendations did not involve legislation. 
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provides additional insight on the challenges that lie ahead with efforts to try to improve 
labor-management relations problems in the Postal Service. 


In summary, the continued inability to reach agreement has prevented the Service, the 
four m^or unions, and the three management associations from implementing our 
recommendation to develop a framework agreement. We continue to believe that such 
an agreement is needed to help the Service, the unions, and the management 
associations reach consensus on the appropriate goals and approaches for dealing with 
persistent labor-management relations problems and improving the postal work 
environment. Although we recognize that achieving consensus may not be easy, we 
believe that without it, workplace difficulties could escalate and hamper efforts to bring 
about desired improvements, 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my prepared statement. My colleague and I would be 
pleased to respond to any questions you may have. 


(240271) 
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Mr. McHugh. Thank you very much, Mr. Ungar. I would sug- 
gest, before we get to that part, that we move on and take the tes- 
timony of Ms. Hoffman who, in case I didn’t mention it, works for 
a great organization, the Federal [laughter] Mediation and Concil- 
iation Service. So, Ms. Hoffman, I apologize again for my recent 
error as to your affiliation and thank you for being here and we 
look forward to your comment. 

Ms. Hoffman. Thank you very much. Sometimes we’re called the 
Federal Medication Service as well. [Laughter.] 

I want to thank Chairman McHugh, Ranking Member Mr. 
Fattah, Representatives Gilman and Mr. Davis for this opportunity 
to address this important subcommittee. I enter the remarks of 
FMCS Director John Calhoun Wells for the record. He is sorry he 
is out of town. I am here, though, and I’m pleased to provide a 
summary and also to answer questions, both now and later. 

In response to the GAO report and to the Postmaster General’s 
request and to Chairman McHugh’s own encouragement, the Fed- 
eral Mediation and Conciliation Service began working with the 
parties, the Postmaster General and his representative in labor re- 
lations, the other seven major organizations — ^four major labor or- 
ganizations, three management associations — to convene a summit. 
It wasn’t an easy task, as you well know. All these important indi- 
viduals agreeing on 1 day took a while. 

But, beyond that, it included numerous pre-summit meetings in 
September and December 1996 and in June 1997, numerous inter- 
views and meetings, and the establishment of two working groups 
involved with the important area of contract administration and 
grievance backlog and pending arbitrations with the American 
Postal Workers Union and with the National Association of Letter 
Carriers. 

You will be hearing from those parties as well as others who can, 
I think, more eloquently than I describe their efforts. But, what I 
would like to say is, there’s a recognition by all parties that things 
have to change. And that’s very important because our role in the 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service is not only to mediate 
those labor disputes when they come up but to be a facilitator for 
change and that’s where we’re particularly pleased with this oppor- 
tunity to work with these distinguished individuals and their orga- 
nizations. 

A few comments about the summit which, thank you, fortuitously 
was scheduled right before your hearings. So, we can discuss it. 
The almost day-long session started with a review of progress to 
date and Director Wells explained some of the background. And 
then we heard from each or the participants of what their hopes 
and aspirations were; what they hoped to get out of that meeting, 
and at future meetings. And I know, if you’ve ever been in a meet- 
ing, you probably are less than optimistic about how important 
each session will be. But I think we had some pretty high hopes 
that this wouldn’t be just a typical meeting. 

And as the participants were able to hear about some of the re- 
sults of these two working groups, we were particularly encouraged 
because a number of plans are being put into effect to reduce the 
number of grievances and arbitrations, but, more so, to try to get 
to the root causes of the problems at the work floor and within the 



organizations. And this was a momentum that we wish to seize 
upon. 

One aspect was to talk about developing another committee, a 
working group, to look at a joint union-management understanding 
so that all the participants in the Postal Service would understand 
the function and the role of unions, the function and the role of 
management, the business that the Postal Service is in, and to 
jointly develop an educational program, an orientation program, 
within this organization. We were very pleased that everyone has 
basically signed onboard with that concept and we’ll be moving 
ahead with some committees to deal with that. 

We also discussed the issue of strategic planning and asked the 
question, where do you want this Postal Service to be, to survive, 
to flourish within 10 years? We’re still working on that concept. We 
were also very encouraged. 

Last, we asked next steps. Where do we go from here? And the 
entire participatory group said, let’s meet again, let’s meet on a 
quarterly basis under FMCS auspices to monitor and to discuss 
labor relations developments. And, to us, that was very, very en- 
couraging because as more people meet and discuss things and see 
people face to face, we see that there can be a change in the cul- 
ture. We were very encouraged that from the last 7 months there 
have been some positive changes in relationships based on more 
frequent meetings. 

Dr. Wells has written in a number of journals about the concept 
of conflictive change which is basically the need for both competing 
and cooperative forces at work, which I think would characterize 
the Postal Service. A recognition that there are things in common 
and things that distinguish each group but, that for this organiza- 
tion, the largest civilian organization in the United States to sur- 
vive and to actually flourish, better things need to be done to- 
gether. 

And we stand clear to work with all of the parties to do that and 
we’re pleased with the encouragement that your committee gave us 
to keep going. And we feel that not only within the Postal Service 
but learning from what other groups, other organizations have 
done is critical because there’s a tendency, even our tiny organiza- 
tion of less than 300, to be a little insular. When you look beyond 
and see what other organizations are doing to involve their employ- 
ees, to explore new approaches, we see that there’s a great future 
out there and we’re cautiously, as a mediator I have to say that, 
cautiously optimistic, though. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Wells follows:] 
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November 4, 19B7 
Washington, D.C. 

Statement of 

John Calhoun Wells, Director 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service 
Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: 

Good morning, Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee. I have been 
asked by your Subcommittee to comment on the recently published U.S. General 
Accounting Office (GAO) report entitled, U.S. Postal Service: Little Progress Made in 
Addressing Persistent Labor-Management Problems, and I thank you for this 
opportunity'. My remarks will also reference the GAO’s earlier report, U.S. Postal 
Service: Labor-Management Problems Persist on the Workroom Floor . (September 
1994)^ which recognized our agency's two distinct roles: mediator and facilitator of 
change. As mediators, we must be ever mindful of the usefulness of off-the-record, 
preliminary and probative discussions and meetings which are so vital towards 

‘ U.S. Postal Service: Little Progress Made in Addressing Persistent Labor- 
Management Problems . (GAO/GGD-98-1, October 1, 1997). 

' U.S. Postal Service: Labor-Management Problems Persist on the Workroom 
Floor. (GAO/GGD-94-201A/B, Sept. 29, 1994). 
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achieving final resolution of issues. To comment prematurely might injure the very 
process or solution that Is being suggested or advocated. In fact, FMCS makes rare 
appearances before Congressional subcommittees because much of our work is away 
from the glare of the cameras, even in contentious labor disputes such as the recent 
strike involving the United Parcel Service and the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters which we mediated. With most major postal union contracts set to expire in 
November 1998, FMCS must be circumspect in its comments concerning the GAO 
Report’s recommendations. ^ 

The 1994 GAO Report suggested that FMCS have a role in helping postal 
management, its four major unions and three management associations make 
necessary changes in labor-management relations to address certain problem areas, to 
reduce the adversarial nature of postal labor relations and to enhance the quality of 
work life for the Postal Service's approximately 861 ,000 employees. 

I and members of our staff have devoted a significant amount of time and effort 
towards this goal during the past three years. In response to the GAO Report, FMCS 
was invited by the U.S. Postal Service in December of 1994 to facilitate a meeting with 
the four major labor unions and three management associations for the purpose of 
addressing longstanding problems. My response in a letter of January 26, 1995, to 
both Mr. Joseph J. Mahon, Jr., Vice President, Labor Relations at the Postal Service, 


’ Under the Postal Reorganization Act (PRA) of 1970, 39 U.S.C. §1206, 1207, 
there are special dispute resolution procedures whereby the parties can utilize the 
services of the Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service for mediation, fact-finding, 
and arbitration of contract expiration disputes. 
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and all the union presidents raised two points. The first was the timing of the 
intervention, given the proximity of collective bargaining negotiations and the 
concomitant preoccupation of senior management and union leadership. The second 
was a question about the notion that a ‘labor summit' was necessarily the best way to 
proceed. I wrote then, that “.. . summits can be risky. Successful summits are almost 
always preceded by careful staff work. My view is that once negotiations are behind 
us, private soundings be taken with the principals by a third party to determine what 
course of action is likely to be most fruitful. It may well be wise to explore and consider 
a number of options before reaching a final decision."* 

Mr. Chairman, you may recall that when you wrote to me on March 18, 1996, 
encouraging my participation, you stressed, ‘To the extent your agency’s resources 
permit, I would strongly encourage your assistance in this matter.’^ I have responded 
accordingly. Our participation has involved careful staff work, extensive interviews of 
all the major participants, off-the-record and informal meetings, briefing sessions, and 
the establishment of two working committees. In fact, three major pre-summit meetings 
have been held in preparation for this Labor-Management Summit of October 29, 1997. 
These meetings were held on September 24, 1996, December 18, 1996 and June 24, 

1 997. Each of these labor-management pre-summit meetings required a great deal of 
preparatory work and time. 

‘Letter of John Calhoun Wells to Mr. Joseph J. Mahon, January 26, 1995, with 
copies to Presidents of APWU, NALC, Mailhandlers, and Rural Carriers. 

’Letter of Representative John McHugh, Chairman, House Subcommittee on the 
Postal Service, to Mr. John Calhoun Wells, FMCS Director, March 18, 1996. 
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I want to personally thank Mr. Hugh Bates, President, National Association of 
Postmasters, Mr. Moe Biller, President, American Postal Workers Union, Mr. William 
Brennan, President, National League of Postmasters of the United States, Mr. William 
Henderson, Chief Operating Officer and Executive Vice President, United States Postal 
Service, Mr. Scottie B. Hicks, Former President of the National Rural Letter Carriers' 
Association, Mr. Joseph J. Mahon, Jr., Vice President, Labor Relations, United States 
Postal Service, Mr. Vincent Palladino, President, National Association of Postal 
Supervisors, Mr. William Quinn, President, National Postal Mail Handlers Union, Mr, 
Marvin Runyon, Postmaster General and Chief Executive Officer, United States Postal 
Service, Mr. Steve Smith, President, National Rural Letter Carriers Union, Mr. Vincent 
Sombrotto, President, National Association of Letter Carriers., for their individual and 
organizational support of these efforts. 

The purpose of the Summit on October 29, 1 997 was to set a new tone and 
direction in labor-management relations. As the agenda indicates (see Appendix A), 
the presidents of all the major labor organizations and management associations as 
well as the Postmaster General, Chief Operating Officer, and Vice President for Labor 
Relations were participants. During the Summit, the progress of ongoing efforts were 
reviewed. Two union-management working committees were established in early 1997 
to deal with critical issues of contract administration, grievance and arbitration backlogs 
and root causes of labor-management problems. These committees, co-chaired by top 
postal management and union officials of the APWU and the NALC and facilitated 
under FMCS auspices, have produced tangible results. 
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As you know, the 1994 GAO Report revealed, and the 1997 GAO Report 
underlines, that the number of employee grievances not settled at the first two steps of 
the grievance process has increased from approximately 65,000 in fiscal year 1994 to 
almost 90,000 in fiscal year 1996. (1997 GAO Report, p. 1). ® The Postal Service , the 
NALC and the APWU decided to do something about these developments. On May 8, 
1997, the Postal Service and the APWU signed a three-part agreement to deal with 
their grievance and arbitration backlogs. Test sites are in place for a new system of 
accelerated arbitration to decide pending cases in a telescoped time frame. An 
evaluation system has also been established. 

Second, the APWU and the Postal Service have agreed to an implementation 
plan for the “co-mediation” process negotiated in their 1 994 agreement. In two 
performance clusters per district, specially-trained labor and management co-mediators 


‘ FMCS also looks at the number of backlogged grievances as an indicator of 
labor-relations climate in the industries, companies, plants, and facilities in which we 
are involved. Were the Postal Service to be a company or plant where FMCS normally 
provides the arbitrators, an FMCS staff mediator would be assigned to discuss ways to 
improve the labor relations climate in that company or facility. In fact, some teams of 
FMCS mediators are working with labor and management representatives to look at the 
problems in their dispute resolution systems to improve relationships, reduce strife and 
grievances, and provide a more productive work environment. Such approaches have 
included grievance mediation as weil as training labor and management at the local or 
workroom level. 
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will work with local union and management officials to resolve grievances and other 
problems. The training for the first group of 40 co-mediators was conducted by FMCS 
in June 1 997. Similarly, an evaluation system will be established as well as a code of 
conduct for co-mediators. The Postal Service and the APWU will also experiment with 
having some of their grievances resolved by an outside third party. Grievances will be 
mediated by FMCS with the results being independently evaluated. The APWU and 
the Postal Service have jointly designed and are now executing with FMCS assistance 
this novel approach to problem-solving. These methods hopefully will get to the root 
causes of many conflicts. 

At the Labor-Management Summit, the co-chairs of the NALC and USPS task 
force described their successful efforts. Both have agreed to test a revised dispute 
resolution process to improve their grievance and arbitration procedures. The new 
procedure has fewer steps and uses specially trained labor and management 
representatives. At the end of the one year test period, the parties will evaluate the 
results of the test to determine whether the revised process should replace the 
grievance system contained in their National Agreement. The national parties will 
establish criteria and collect data for purposes of assessing the revised dispute 
resolution procedure, they will establish a procedure for national level monitoring and 
intervention regarding grievance activity and workplace disputes, and they will 
participate in joint mediation training. This effort to improve the parties’ resolution of 
disputes in the workplace was the culmination of seven months of extensive 
discussions. The parties acknowledged more will be required to get at root causes of 
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labor relations problems. 

Not only were these experiences favorabiy received by ail the Summit 
participants, but the co-chairs indicated that the positive experiences of working 
together created a climate whereby other agreements on substantive or operational 
problems were now more likely to be achieved. These working groups expanded their 
charters and are now focusing on the root causes of problems. In addition, FMCS 
offered to the Maiihandlers and the Postal Service the opportunity to design their own 
version of such working committees. 

Perhaps even more importantly, there was a commitment by those present to a 
new "Union-Management Understanding Process.” A task force is currentiy being 
assembied to deveiop the means of implementation of the agreed upon charter (See 
Appendix B). This process may weii form the cornerstone for a new direction in labor 
relations at the Postai Service. 

When impiemented, this process may affect attitudes and behaviors and build a 
constituency for change. Furthermore, FMCS proposed that the Summit participants 
discuss and jointiy engage in a strategic planning process. Deveioping a joint strategic 
pian is based on the premise that the Postal Service, its management associations, and 
its unions must coiiectively answer the question, "What must be done if in the future the 
Postai Service wishes to compete and succeed in ways that resound to the benefit of 
the service, its unions, employees, and customers aiike?” The response to this 
strategic pianning suggestion was mixed. Some participants were prepared to begin 
immediately by forming an exploratory committee; others said they wanted to wait untii 
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the aforementioned initiatives were further along. I am hopeful that once more 
progress is made in developing better relationships and the union-management 
understanding process is up and running, joint strategic planning will be universally 
embraced. 

In my opinion, such involvement is vital. Although the joint activities which are 
underway help establish a solid foundation, my experience across a broad cross- 
section of American industries, suggest that much more is required. The Postal 
Service exists in the information industry which is now experiencing unprecedented 
changes driven by competitive pressures, new technology and customer demands. 

New management and people systems and new union-management models are 
probably prerequisites for survival. If the Postal Service does not make the necessary 
adaptations to marketplace and internal pressures, its future viability is in question. 

It would behoove the postal management and union leaders to learn about how 
other industries and their unions have made important changes in their respective roles 
in the workplace. Best practices can be jointly examined across this broad cross 
section of companies and unions in the United States and abroad. Indeed, at the 
FMCS 60th Anniversary Symposium held in September 1997, there were ‘state of the 
arf discussions by union and management participants from high performance 
organizations and their union counterparts, such as Saturn and Ford Motor Companies 
and the United Auto Workers, the Nabisco Biscuit Company and the Bakery, 
Confectionery, and Tobacco Workers Union; Harley-Davidson Motor Corporation and 
the International Association of Machinists, and Kaiser Permanente Corporation and 
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the Service Employees International Union and several other unions affiliated with the 
Industrial Union Department of the AFL-CIO. These companies and unions negotiated 
and developed strategic responses to competitive pressures to ensure their prosperity 
and survival. 

In our nation’s public sector, its communities, cities and states, labor and 
management have worked together to be competitive, successful and cooperative. 

They have formed partnership committees in Philadelphia, Indianapolis, Cincinnati, and 
New York State to deal with change and to approach problems jointly. Finally, the 
federal government and its unions have also entered into partnerships as directed by 
President Clinton's Executive Order of October, 1993. 

One of the methods for ensuring more employee input in the workplace is 
through "partnering’’ whereby labor and management work together to make mutually 
beneficial business decisions. For any cooperative effort to succeed, management 
must share business information with labor on a regular basis and, conversely, unions 
need to remain committed to improved relationships even when there are 
disagreements and bumps in the new road. I have often called the necessary 
relationship between management and labor a "conflictive partnership’ with each side 
having both competing and common interests. The company’s success is a 
prerequisite for the union’s success. No where is this more true than in the Postal 
Service. 

When you examine the companies and unions that have stepped forward to 
meet the competition, you will invariably see a jointly held vision of what these parties 
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are trying to achieve in order to maximize their mutual interests In shaping a successful 
tomorrow. They have made a concentrated effort to assure that every employee, 
salaried and hourly, understand why changes are necessary and what the 
consequences of inaction will be. Each participant is educated in business 
fundamentals and competitive environments, and unions are encouraged and assisted 
in playing pivotal roles in meeting the challenge of success. 

In conclusion, you should be aware that at the Summit, not only was there a full 
and frank airing of issues, but it was agreed by all the participants that there be 
quarterly meetings, under FMCS auspices, to follow-up on labor-management 
developments. I understand that you will now hear from the Postmaster General, the 
major union presidents and management association leaders. These are the parties to 
the process and must be the parties to the solution. Thank you for this opportunity to 
speak about this important Issue. 
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POSTAL SUMMIT 


Wednesday, October 29, 1997 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service 
2100 K Street, N.W. 

Room 200 

Washington, DC 20427 
9:00 am • 2:00 pm 

AGENDA 


l. Opening Remarks John Calhoun Wells 

Director, Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service 

n. Brief Introductory Comments and Expectations for this Summit 
(In alphabetical order) - Limit 2-3 minutes each 

Mr. Hugh Bates, President, National Association of Postmasters 

Mr. Moe Biller, President, American Postal Workers Union 

Mr. William Brennan, President, National League of Postmasters of the U. S. 

Mr. Vincent Palladino, President, National Association of Postal Supervisors 
Mr. William Quinn, President, National Postal Mail Handlers Union 
Mr. Marvin Runyon, Postmaster General, United States Postal Service 
Mr. Steve Smith, President, National Rural Letter Carriers Union 
Mr, Vincent Sombrotto, President, National Association of Letter Carriers 

m. Chronology of Events Preceding Summit 

rv. Accomplishments to Date 

• Report of the Two Working Coiiunittees 

1 . American Postal Workers Union-United States Postal Service 

2. National Association of Letter Carriers-United States Postal Service 

• Any other agreements to report 

V. Union-Business Understanding Process 

(See attached page for description of this topic.) 

VI. Strategic Planning 

(See attached page for description of this topic.) 

Vn. Next Steps 

Vni. Adjourn 
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APPENDIX B 


UNION-MANAGEMENT UNDERSTANDING PROCESS 


Good union-management relations and the ability to work together must be grounded in 
mutual respect and trust between equal partners. This requires both parties to fully understand 
the representational and legal roles and responsibilities of the other. It also necessitates that both 
parties share a similar view of current and future challenges and opportunities they collectively 
face. Lastly, each must respect and appreciate how the other can contribute or confer value in 
meeting those challenges. 

The Postal Service, its management associations, and its four major union, should commit 
to a process that would have as its goal the following twin objectives: 

1 . That every employee, union leader, postal manager, and supervisor be fully aware 
of the critical role unions play in democratic societies. That they appreciate the 
representational and legal roles and responsibilities that union officers, at every 
level, must shoulder That they understand unions provide structure, voice, and an 
institutional means of really engaging employees in meaningful and sustainable 
changes initiatives. That unions confer value as witnessed time again in many of 
America's most successful companies which are organized and who are also 
working jointly with their union leadership. 

2 That every employee, union leader, supervisor and postal manager fully understand 
the business challenges facing the Postal Service. They must be conversant with 
regard to industry trends, business plans, competitive threats, customer 
requirements, cost implications, how the USPS does business, and how they and 
their colleagues can impact critical performance indicators. 

In order for this union-management understanding process to deliver its full potential, the 
following considerations must be met: 

1 . It must be jointly designed . 

2. It must be jointly supported. 

3. It must be jointly implemented (to include union management pairs doing the 
actual delivery), 

4. It must reach into every postal workplace. 

5 It should be on-going or repeated periodically. 

If done well and done together, the Postal Service, its management associations, and its 
unions would be building a solid constituent foundations for accepting change, meeting 
tomorrow’s competitive challenge, and providing the highest quality public service. 
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Mr. McHugh Thank you, Ms. Hofiman. 

Let me go back to Mr. Ungar and Ms. Hilleary. Mr. Ungar, I be- 
lieve I heard you say something, and I want to make sure that I 
heard it correctly, and if I did, to state it very directly onto the 
record. 

I have been told and those others on the subcommittee, I suspect, 
have been told as well, that perhaps we are spending a little bit 
too much of our time and directing too much of our attention to- 
ward this particular issue; that indeed, if you have conflicting 
forces within any organization, and that the $200 million you cited 
in processing those grievances is the normal cost of doing business, 
and that tension can actually help productivity. 

I believe I heard you say that — ^that this kind of lack of harmony 
to this extent is a very negative force, that it directly affects pro- 
ductivity, and that it is disruptive at best, perhaps destructive at 
worst, to the Postal Service and any other organization. Is that a 
fair recounting of what I believe I heard you say? 

Mr. Ungar. Yes, Mr. Chairman, it is. 

Mr. McHugh. Would you care to expand on that? [Laughter.] 

Mr. Ungar. Yes, sir, and I think the — one of the more direct ef- 
fects, of course, is the fact that when grievances are filed, the peo- 
ple who deal with those grievances, of course, are the employee 
who filed the grievance, and supervisors and management up the 
line, and of course, union stewards and officials up the line. And 
within the Postal Service, of course, these are people who have 
other jobs as well, for the most part, and directly, the time that 
they’re spending on dealing with these grievances and trying to re- 
solve the dispute, they’re not spending on processing the mail. So, 
of course, the cost of mail — their cost is borne into the cost of proc- 
essing mail, and that obviously affects productivity. 

Another example is some delay in implementing improvements to 
operations and processes because of disputes,, and ^sagreements, 
and dissatisfaction. And to the extent that those improvements 
would bring about efficiency so that the longer that they don’t go 
implemented, the — ^you know, the less improvements you have in 
productivity. So, those are at least two different ways in which the 
disagreements or — or the problematic relationships — affect produc- 
tivity. 

In another way — it’s a little bit more difficult to measure — is, 
again, the problems with morale and the way people feel about 
their workplace and the people that they work with, and to the ex- 
tent that they’re autocratic management styles, and to the extent 
that there’s ^sagreement, employees are probably less willing to 
identify improvements that could be made to the workplace, or 
even if they do, supervisors and managers have been less willing 
in some cases, and the Postal Service to listen or at least employ- 
ees certainly feel that way. So these are a few of the areas or situa- 
tions or factors in which productivity could be adversely affected. 

Mr. McHugh. So this is a significant driver of productivity and 
a significant factor in the quality and caliber of the Postal Service? 

Mr. Ungar. Yes, sir. Also, I think one of the major objectives of 
the Postal Service and the area of competitiveness and future flour- 
ishing is cost-containment. Looking at its strategic plan, it’s quite 
clear that without the improved efforts to contain costs, it’s going 
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to be very difficult for the Postal Service to compete. They can’t 
really carry out goals and objectives that have been set forth in 
this plan. It can’t do this without harmonious, or more harmonious 
relations with both the management associations and with the 
crafts. 

Mr. McHugh. Thank you. When it came time to title your most 
recent report, I think it’s fair to say you respected the Truth-in-La- 
beling Act because it’s had little progress made in addressing per- 
sistent labor-management problems. And I guess if you’re looking 
for any glimmer of hope, that’s a pretty depressing title, but as you 
read the report, I think it’s an accurate one as well. 

You did mention in your summary, as well as in the report, there 
are a number of initiatives that are just recently underway, that 
it’s too soon to assess. I didn’t get any sense from the report that 
you felt, one way or another, there’s a great need for optimism or 
great occasion for pessimism with respect to these, but having now, 
through your organization, taken a rather long-term look at the 
Postal Service, are you optimistic or pessimistic about how things 
are going? 

Mr. Ungar. Well, at this point, I think I’m personally optimistic, 
particularly because of the more recent developments that have 
taken place. I think we were — ^if you had asked that questions 
maybe 2 months ago, I probably would have given you a different 
answer because we were unclear as to whether the summit, that 
had been — something that had been long in the discussion 
phases — ^was going to take place, but I think now that’s happened. 
We understand — we weren’t there — but we understand from the 
various parties that things went quite well, and parties seemed to 
be willing to begin to agree. There seems to be some movement. 

The only caution that I would see is that the similar type of situ- 
ation has existed in the past where various improvement efforts 
started off very positive, and unfortunately, in a number of cases, 
they haven’t continued on a positive note for an extremely long 
time, so we’re certainly hopeful now that here, we’re off to a real 
good start this time, 

Mr. McHugh. Well, I admire your optimism. [Laughter.] 

Let me ask you one final question, then I want to defer to some 
of my colleagues who have made an effort to be here. Then we can 
come back because I have a number of questions. 

You mentioned three major ways in which the Postal Service can 
progress in making relationships better. The first is using the 
GPRA Results Act. Second is the summit process which has, at 
long last, begun, and you also talk about the outside commission 
structure that we have talked about, and others as well. 

Focusing on the Results Act for the moment, I understand you 
see that as an ongoing opportunity because in the law, there are 
updates and reviews that have to be done. Did you have, however, 
the chance to look at how the Postal Service has done thus far in 
using the Results Act in trying to better relationships? In other 
words, did you see any indications that they went to the various 
parties, the unions particularly, and sought their input in any 
meaningful way? 

Mr. Ungar. Mr. Chairman, I see some good news and maybe not 
so good news there. I think on the positive side, the plan certainly 
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is very clear in identifying the labor-management relations issue as 
a very important issue that needs to be addressed, and needs to be 
improved in order for the Postal Service to move forward with its 
program goals. I think that recognition is very positive. Also, on 
the positive side, the Postal Service, to the best that we could tell, 
certainly did ask the unions and management associations for their 
comments on a draft. 

I think, on the other side of the coin, the dilemma that the other 
folks, I think, had was that they felt that the timing was such that 
the Postal Service has already made a number of the major deci- 
sions, and there really wasn’t a real opportunity for the unions to 
provide the input early enough to have a significant influence on 
the direction of the plan. 

In terms of the optimism that I expressed, I think that, fortu- 
nately, the Results Act process calls for annual plans as well as the 
overall strategic plan, and hopefully, perhaps the Postal Service 
will work closely with the unions and management associations in 
coming up with their more specific goals and objectives in terms of 
performance goals and performance objectives in measures and in- 
dicators. 

The plan itself was quite broad. I think one of the unions pointed 
that out, and it is a strategic plan. But I think the annual perform- 
ance plans will provide an opportunity for more specific objectives 
to be developed along with the specific goals, targets, and time- 
frames, and hopefully, there will be more discussions earlier in the 
game. I’m not quite sure what the details of the discussions were 
during the summit on that. 

Mr. McHugh. As a followup, one of the criticisms beyond that 
which you cited — that is, the unions felt they weren’t given suffi- 
cient time for input, and that many of the decisions and the direc- 
tion had already been made and cast — we’ve also heard that there’s 
a long way to go with respect to putting in their plan meaningful 
measurements of progress. Did you observe the lack of that? And 
do you feel that that’s a major shortcoming that should have al- 
ready been addressed? Or is that pretty much the way the process 
goes? 

Mr. Ungar. Mr. Chairman, overall, the Postal Service plan — the 
strategic plan — is quite good in that area. 

Actually, you know, we’ve looked at, at the request of leadership 
of the House, all the strategic plans of the major government agen- 
cies, and I think I’d have to say that in general terms, in terms 
of quantifiable goals and targets and indicators, the Postal Service 
plan stands out toward the top of the list relative to how quan- 
titative and specific it is in many areas. There’s no requirement to 
be that quantitative and specific in the strategic plan. That’s re- 
quired in the annual performance plans, but nonetheless, it’s very 
helpful to have that kind of information in the plan. 

Now, I think, as at least one of the unions point out, unfortu- 
nately, the area of labor-management relations is one area where 
the strategic plan did not have specific goals and targets. It’s unfor- 
tunate that that was the case, although again, it’s not required to 
be that specific in the strategic plan. I wouldn’t say it’s a deficiency 
in terms of the requirements of the act. It is a very difficult area, 
and on a positive side, I think it does give the Postal Service an 
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opportunity, now, to work closely with the unions and the manage- 
ment associations to develop more specific objectives, and targets, 
indicators, goals, and so forth. 

Mr. McHugh. Thank you very much. Before I yield to Mr. 
Fattah, I would like to acknowledge the presence of another Mem- 
ber, Mr. Sessions, the gentleman from Texas. Welcome. Thank you 
for being with us. 

I would now yield to Mr. Fattah, and then to Mr. Gilman. 

Mr. Fattah. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Let me ask a couple of 
questions because I’ve heard, and I’ve read with interest your re- 
sponses to a number of these issues in this report. 

First, let me see if I can understand the numbers. One of the 
things that’s happened is there’s been an increase in the number 
of grievances since the last time you looked at this in 1994. So add 
around 90,000 out of a work force of something over — around 
700,000 or more, right? Is that correct? 

Mr. Ungar. I think the work force is over 800,000. 

Mr. Fattah. OK, 800,000. 

Mr. Ungar. Well over 800,000. 

Mr. Fattah. So, now, how many are — when we say 90,000 griev- 
ances, how many of these grievances — or do we know whether or 
not multiple grievances have been filed by the same person in some 
instances? 

Mr. Ungar. I don’t know, sir. Let me ask Anne Hilleary, our 
project leader on this particular assignment. 

Mr. Fattah. OK. 

Mr. Ungar. She would have more specific information. 

Ms. Hilleary. Unfortunately, Mr. Fattah, we don’t have detailed 
information on the number of grievances that involve multiple 
issues. 

Mr. Fattah. No, not multiple issues. The number — if I work for 
the Postal Service, and I had complaint No. 1, and complaint No. 
2, and complaint No. 3, and I filed all of them as individual griev- 
ances, then you — we would be counting three grievances in which, 
in reality, there may be one employee who has 

Ms. Hilleary. I apologize. I understand now. Unfortunately, we 
still do not have any detailed information on that particular issue. 

Mr. Fattah. OK. It would seem to me that would be useful if 
we’re talking about how to get to come to some resolution of these 
issues, is to find out how many actual employees have a grievance, 
and that might be, you know, in terms of the analysis of this prob- 
lem. 

The other thing is that you refer constantly to the nonorganiza- 
tions that are in play in this process, but I would also assume that 
there are external pressures on the process. We talked about the 
fact that the congressional oversight is a useful mechanism out of 
all of the Federal mediation services. 

But there are also, it seems to me, large organizations that exist 
that have found ways to — to deal with concerns of working condi- 
tions and employee relationships, and particularly how to, in a 
seemingly much more improved way, interact with labor unions 
than the Postal Service has done, and I don’t see much of that re- 
ferred to in your analysis. Would you like to comment? 
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Mr. Ungar. Yes, sir. We did not address that in our most recent 
report, but we did address that in our 1994 report. And in that re- 
port, we did identify a number of examples in which other organi- 
zations such as Saturn, and I believe Ford was in there, had expe- 
rienced significant labor/management problems, and had come to 
initiatives to improve those relationships. Now, in those cases, 
there certainly was a significant external events, competition that 
was certainly a stimulus to those organizations, and that’s not un- 
common — that movement in the positive direction doesn’t always 
come about if there’s status quo. There needs to be some outside — 
in many cases, event that might trigger the parties to identify what 
they do have in common, and work together in those areas, rec- 
ognizing that there will still be some areas that are different. 

Mr. Fattah. Well, I’ll get to that in a few minutes. That’s an in- 
teresting comment, but I think that one of the questions that sur- 
rounds this issue is this grievance process itself, and that is, where 
did it come from? Who helped to create it? Why would we have a 
process that seems to be so cumbersome? And does it seem to be 
outcome-driven to actually respond in some affirmative way to a 
complaint, whether the complaint has merit, or the complaint 
doesn’t have merit, there should be some remedy. 

I mean, it would seem to me that — that part of the problem here 
is the process itself, and I’d like you to comment to the committee 
as to how this process came about. I’ll assume that it’s connected 
in some way to the collective bargaining agreements that have 
been made. Just give us some comments about the grievance proc- 
ess that might help enlighten the committee. 

Mr. Ungar. Yes, sir. Let me start that — ^Ms. Hilleary, you may 
want to add. 

To my knowledge, the process that the Postal Service has is part 
of the bargaining process. It’s been a traditional process that many 
other organizations have used in the past. I know that. Now, why 
that particular process was chosen by the parties, that I don’t 
know. 

I do know, though, that even within the Postal Service, but as 
well outside the Postal Service, many other organizations have rec- 
ognized the dilemmas with the process that’s currently in place; it 
is confrontational. It’s not outcome-driven, as you mentioned. It’s 
more process-driven, and it’s not often effective. While the hope is 
that most disputes, disagreements would be settled as close to the 
workroom floor as possible; this system doesn’t necessarily encour- 
age that type of resolution. 

I know the Postal Service has initiated some efforts to change 
the process. For example, in the equal employment opportunity 
area, there’s a number of pilots that the Postal Service has engaged 
in to try to expedite this process, to change the process. 

The agreement with the AP^^^ is another example where there 
is an effort underway to try to improve the process, so I think 
there’s recognition that the process is a problem. Now, in order to 
fix that process, though, I think they’ll need to have some experi- 
mentations, pilots, some data, and an agreement among all the 
parties. 

Mr. Fattah. Well, there are some agreements that have taken 
place to help look at that, but I guess my last comment, or it may 
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even turn out to be a question — ^we never know when we start talk- 
ing up here whether it’s a question or a comment, but [laughter] 
officially, as best I can understand this, you know, we’ve got to 
process that this doesn’t work to bring to a resolution complaints 
that individuals have in an organization in which, you know, there 
have been significant management pressures to improve productiv- 
ity, and there’s been a lot of financial success and service-related 
success. There has also been an increase in grievances, and then 
the grievance process never — well, at least in a short-term or a 
near-term future— doesn’t appear to provide any solutions to em- 
ployees who either legitimately or at least in their own minds have 
a concern. 

I want to just thank you for the work that you’ve done. I think 
that there are some other pieces of this that would be useful for 
the committee. I think if you could help us in plain English under- 
stand the flow of the process, and look at what some three or four 
other alternatives might be, that could create an outcome-driven 
process, something will be focused on results. 

And I think we need to look at who are the winners and the los- 
ers in this process as it exists now. I mean, part of what happens 
in these large institutions is that, you know, it serves someone’s in- 
terests, that this thing be just dragged on as it is, and it doesn’t 
serve the employees’ interests, and I think we need to find out a 
way in which people, who feel as though, you know, they’ve been 
treated improperly, can have a hearing, can have that matter re- 
solved in some way, and to do that some time in their lifetime, or 
at least in their working lifetime. It would seem to me that would 
be an appropriate goal for us to have. 

I thank the chairman for his leniency. 

Mr. McHugh. My pleasure, and I thank the gentleman for his 
assistance and his leadership. Mr. Gilman. 

Mr. Gilman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. In looking over the GAO 
report, in taking a look at some of the testimony — we’re about to 
hear from some of the labor leaders a little later on this morning — 
we find that there are some questions about the GAO report. 

First of all, I find that Mr. Sombrotto’s union — Mr. Young will 
be testifying — says that GAO’s methodology was fundamentally 
flawed in the selection of so-called specific improvement initiatives, 
and then attempting to measure success by interviewing a number 
of interested parties about them. I’d welcome any comments you 
might have with regard to that. 

And then, we find in Mr. Biller’s testimony, he says that the — 
he certainly agrees that the Postal Service at the worst level — 
labor/management problems within the Service are at their worst 
level in recent memory, and getting worse as of today. The problem 
is a result of a management system designed to make compliance 
with employee contractual rights subservient to operational goals, 
by commenting really on the authoritarian approach. The mail 
handlers say that the latest GAO report, while it emphasizes some 
of the little progress that’s being made, he notes that the report’s 
failure is to address the underl3dng reasons for the autocratic cor- 
porate culture that GAO previously identified. 

I’d welcome some comment from the GAO. with regard to those 
criticisms, with regard to picking the wrong kind of — the kind of 
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standards, first of all, and then second, these autocratic problems 
you’re pointing out without any suggestion of how to address those. 
Please. 

Mr. Ungar. Yes, sir. I’ll try here. On the first issue, the 

Mr. Gilman. Could you put the mic a little closer to you? Thank 
you. 

Mr. Ungar. On the first issue with respect to the perception of 
a flawed methodology, we, of course, disagree that the methodology 
was flawed. We noted that there were more initiatives out there 
than we selected, but our resources are limited, and we had to 
make some judgment as to what to look at. So we did pick the 10 
as illustrative, particularly of those initiatives that we felt came 
closest to the potential for dealing with the recommendations that 
we had made. We did get some information on the others, but not 
a great deal. 

We did other work. I mean, we visited a lot of postal facilities, 
talked to a great number of postal employees, labor, management, 
union representatives, and we certainly used the results of the em- 
ployee opinion surveys that had been taken for a few years; so we 
used a combination of sources of information to address the issue. 
So we feel fairly comfortable. 

I think the bottom-line message that we came to was that the 
fundamental relationship was real problematic and little progress 
had been made in addressing that issue. I don’t — excuse me — I 
don’t believe there was a major disagreement with the underlying 
message that we developed from our work. I think there was some 
concern about some of the other initiatives outside the 10, may 
have been viewed as successful, and therefore, because we didn’t 
address those, we didn’t capture ever 3 i;hing that had happened, but 
I think within the framework of our overall message, we weren’t 
saying that all the initiatives were flawed. I think we were saying 
that there was a mixture of experiences with those, and unfortu- 
nately, the overall problem still existed, in terms of the contentious 
relationship, and I think, just looking at some of the comments, the 
tone of the comments, to our report as well as some of the tones 
involved in the comments on the strategic plan by the Postal Serv- 
ice, would reflect a perplexing relationship that still exists in that 
area. 

Mr. Gilman. What about the autocratic system, making some 
recommendations, how to pierce through all of that? 

Mr. Ungar. Yes, sir. I think we did have in our original report, 
in the 1994 report. We did identify some of the rationale behind 
those autocratic styles, and made some recommendations to ad- 
dress those, and they were somewhat different in the mail process- 
ing plants than in the delivery units. 

But, for example, looking at the delivery units, local postal offices 
out of which the mail carriers work, we noted that there were sig- 
nificant differences in the arrangements for work between the city 
carriers and the rural carriers. And the city carrier system, the 
process of work was one that really drove a lot of this contention 
because each day the carriers have to negotiate with the super- 
visors on the work hours, and overtime, and help. It was a daily 
decision, depending upon volumes and judgments. There was often 
disagreement there, and just the whole structure of that system 
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was such that it kind of made it very difficult to work coopera- 
tively. 

Mr. Gilman. With regard to that, Mr. Biller says there’s an insti- 
tutional philosophy that rules of behavior are different for super- 
visors, managers, and postmasters, than those governing the em- 
ployees. Is that — does that create a problem? 

Mr. Ungar. Well, the perception certainly exists, Mr. Gilman, 
and we did, again, identify that and addressed that in our 1994 re- 
port, and that’s one of the reasons why we made a specific rec- 
ommendation for there to be much better, and more training of 
postal supervisors because of the style and the approach that they 
were taking to deal with employees. 

We noted that there were a number of problems, particularly 
over how leave or absences were dealt with, disciplinary problems. 
Employees felt that the supervisors wouldn’t really listen to their 
ideas, their suggestions, their comments, and things just seemed to 
be getting worse and worse. So again, I think the associate super- 
visor program, which to our understanding is favorably looked 
upon by both management and labor and we’re hopeful that it will 
be able to bring positive change throughout the Postal Service in 
terms of those basic supervisor-employee relationships. 

Mr. Gilman. What is your best recommendation how to cut 
through this backlog of grievances? 

Mr. Ungar. How to cut through the backlog of grievances? My 
sense is that we probably need a new process for doing that and 
I think the APWU and the Postal Service’s agreement is certainly 
one step. I don’t know whether Ms. Hilleary may have any other 
suggestions. 

Mr. Gilman. Is there someone that can answer that? What’s the 
best way of cutting through this tremendous backlog of grievances? 
It’s created such a problem for the Postal Service. 

Ms. Hoffman. I guess I’d say that there’s not one best way. 
What we’re seeing is both the National Association of Letter Car- 
riers and the American Postal Workers Union are starting some 
initiatives to deal with that. Both, if you use the analogy of a bath- 
tub with the water as all the grievances pending arbitration, try 
to drain that. They’re trying to accelerate arbitration as well as 
through co-mediation through and outside mediation, and even 
eliminating some of the steps. The other is, what about the spigot? 
What about the faucet? What about trying to turn off the water be- 
fore it gets into the tub? And that’s really more a long-range — how 
do we deal with the problems of the shop floor? What causes it? 
And that’s another approach that both unions are looking at. 

Mr. Gilman. But that’s the problem you’re talking about. 

Ms. Hoffman. Sure. 

Mr. Gilman. What about the remedy for the problem? 

Ms. Hoffman. Well, one of the things I mentioned earlier was 
this concept of union-management understanding process, so that 
everyone knew the roles of the union and management officials, 
began to treat each other with a different approach. So I guess 
what I’m saying is that I wouldn’t say that there’s one best way, 
but I think that I’m encouraged that there are initiatives now to 
deal with a number of ways. 
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Mr. Gilman. Well, is it your service that takes charge of the 
summit proceedings, that tries to oversee it? 

Ms. Hoffman. At this point, yes. 

Mr. Gilman. Has there been a summit meeting? I assume there 
has been one. 

Ms. Hoffman. Yes, October 29. 

Mr. Gilman. Has it been successful? 

Ms. Hoffman. I’d say yes. The water — well, it’s not half empty 
or half full, but I’d say that in terms of the goals for that particular 
meeting, yes. 

Mr. Gilman. Are the 

Ms. Hoffman. There’s much more to be done. 

Mr. Gilman. Are these summit meetings going to be made pub- 
lic? 

Ms. Hoffman. I think at this point that the agreement was that 
we would be reporting back to Congress on a quarterly basis after 
the meetings. The actual meeting itself wouldn’t be public, but the 
results would be. 

Mr. Gilman. When was the last meeting? 

Ms. Hoffman. Well, it was October 29. It was also the first meet- 
ing. 

Mr. Gilman. And will we be receiving a report on that meeting? 

Ms. Hoffman. Well, we’ll work out some method to inform you. 
One of the purposes of this particular hearing is to report out about 
it. 

Mr. Gilman. Well, will we get the minutes or a summary or rec- 
ommendations or what is your intention to do with regard to in- 
forming Congress? 

Ms. Hoffman. What we will do is give you probably a summary 
that’s agreed to by the participants about what has been agreed to. 

Mr. Gilman. With the recommendations that were made? 

Ms. Hoffman. Yes. 

Mr. Gilman. And will you be doing oversight on the rec- 
ommendations? 

Ms. Hoffman. Well, that remains to be seen. At this point I don’t 
know. I would assume that I had mentioned already that there was 
an agreement to have a committee to look at union-management 
understanding, and that that group would be meeting, and that 
also the summit would be meeting on a quarterly basis. 

Mr. Gilman. Well, is it your intention, then, with regard to these 
summit meetings, to try to enhance and to make the labor-manage- 
ment agreements a lot more effective and to make that relationship 
more effective? 

Ms. Hoffman. Yes, very much so, and the summit quarterly 
meetings will be looking at the progress of labor-management de- 
velopments, yes. 

Mr. Gilman. And will you be, then, analyzing the effectiveness 
of the summit meetings? 

Ms. Hoffman. To some extent. I think our Director, John Cal- 
houn Wells, mentioned in the testimony we’re mediators and also 
facilitators of change. There’s a point where there’s some confiden- 
tiality of discussions, and if there’s a resolution we’ll be reporting 
out. 
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Mr. Gilman. Well, as a facilitator, I would assume, then, you’re 
going to make some recommendations to both parties; is that cor- 
rect? 

Ms. Hoffman. Yes, we’ve been working on some of those now. As 
I mentioned, the idea of union-management understanding that 
process was a recommendation from Director Wells. 

Mr. Gilman. And you’ll be taking an active role, then, in the 
summit meetings? 

Ms. Hoffman. Yes. Yes, we will. 

Mr. Gilman. Well, I would hope that you’re going to find, and 
help to find, some solution to the 65,000 increase in grievances — 
I’m sorry, from 65,000 in 1994 to 90,000 in 1996, something is radi- 
cally wrong with that system, and I would hope that you’re going 
to make some recommendations to try to resolve that problem. 

I’ve probably exceeded my time, and I thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McHugh. Thank you, Mr. Gilman. Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Ms. Hoffman, are there any rules of thumb in relationship to the 
number of grievances that you would expect in a large organization 
like the Postal Service? 

Ms. Hoffman. I think we could safely say there are more griev- 
ances than one would expect. Rules of thumb? I think there’s a rec- 
ognition by all parties that the number of grievances pending arbi- 
tration is too high, way too high, and I think that recognition not 
only was in the GAO reports, but has been recognized by the par- 
ties who deal with those issues. 

Mr. Davis. But there are no rules of thumb in the industry or 
in large organizations like this one, where you could predict that 
a certain number of grievances are likely to emerge from a certain 
number of individuals? 

Ms. Hoffman. Well, it varies. I guess if you were to look at — 
the steel industry went through a major change and actually re- 
vised their grievance and arbitration provisions, and have a really 
reduced number, but I don’t think there’s a — I would say there’s no 
rule of thumb. 

Mr. Davis. Oh, thank you. And you did indicate that all of the 
parties involved recognize that there is a tremendous need for 
change and that there must be some change. What do you find to 
be the most prevalent allegations, problems, or grievances? 

Ms. Hoffman. I think I’d defer to the parties, but one thing that 
came out is the need actually for more analysis of the process, of 
the grievance and arbitration provision, to look at the kinds of 
issues that are coming up. But one of them deals with the treat- 
ment that both sides feel they’re getting, how supervisors deal with 
employees, how employees feel about their positions. So I think it’s 
hard for me to summarize at this point. I would defer to my col- 
leagues. But I do think the feeling of dignity on the job is impor- 
tant, but there are also aspects of the grievance procedure where 
people perhaps potentially, or whatever, misinterpret the contract; 
the contract isn’t applied the way an individual believes it should 
be. 

Mr. Davis. Do you have any information relative to how long it 
takes a grievance to be processed from the beginning to the point 
of resolution? 
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Ms. Hoffman. There is data that the Postal Service has, the 
GAO report has, and the unions have on that, on that issue. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Ungar, let me ask you. 

Mr. Ungar. Yes, sir, we do have that. I don’t have it here. It’s 
in our report. I don’t have it at my fingerprints. We can certainly 
point that out for you separately. We do have the data in at least — 
I think it was in our 1994 report? 

Ms. Hilleary, That’s right. 

Mr. Ungar. I just don’t happen to have it on the top of my head. 
It does take a long time for the grievances, particularly as they go 
up the steps. 

Mr. Davis. So it generally takes an inordinate amount of time? 
A person couldn’t expect that if I file a grievance today, that maybe 
by the end of the year or next month there’s going to be some adju- 
dication of it and it’s done? 

Mr. Ungar. Yes, particularly if it’s elevated up through the high- 
er levels of the process. 

Mr. Davis. Then I would agree with your earlier comments that 
it seems as though the process itself probably needs to be stream- 
lined a bit. I remember my mother always telling us that problems 
were kind of like babies, in that the more you nurse them, the 
more they grow, and that it seems to me, then, if you’re stringing 
out the process over an extended period of time, that feelings begin 
to generate and emerge and then the human relations element 
comes into play, which makes it more difficult. 

Well, let me ask you, you suggested that one of the areas that 
needed improvement was training for supervisors. What kind of su- 
pervisory training would you recommend? 

Mr. Ungar. Well, I think the program that the Postal Service 
and the unions and the management associations have come up 
with, the associate supervisor program, does cover the types of top- 
ics I think that we had identified in our 1994 report. It has to do 
with how to work with employees in a constructive manner in 
terms of identifying what the objectives of the work are, how to 
deal with discipline and problem employees, how to motivate em- 
ployees, and treat the employees in a dignified way, how to encour- 
age productivity. 

Ms. Hilleary, do you have any others? 

Ms. Hilleary. Yes, with respect to our findings concerning the 
associate supervisor program, it’s a 16-week training program, a 
combination of classroom training and on-the-job training. The can- 
didates go through a careful screening and selection process, and 
those who are selected to participate in the program are put 
through this 16-week training program. There are a lot of high 
hopes for the results that hopefully will be attained from this pro- 
gram in that the Postal Service will have a cadre of supervisors 
who are more well-versed in how to deal with employees, how to 
motivate them, how to work with work teams, and some of the 
other things that we had mentioned in our 1994 report. So there’s 
a lot of hope for that particular program. 

Mr. Davis. Would this occur prior to the individuals being pro- 
moted to or taking on the responsibility of supervisor or ^er 
they’ve already been designated and have the responsibility? 
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Ms. Hilleary. Generally, it's for those who aspire to higher lev- 
els, the supervison' levels, to try to work from their way up from 
the craft levels to th^ supervisory levels. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Ungar. Oh, Mr. Davis, just one other thing: I think the Post- 
al Service, and I believe they’d be able to give you more informa- 
tion on this, is either attempting or maybe already has begun to 
provide some of this training to already-existing supervisors at the 
request of at least one of the unions. I believe they’d be in a better 
position to give you the details on that. 

Mr. Davis. Could I just ask one additional question? I’ve been led 
to believe that employee well-being oftentimes helps to increase 
productivity. I come from an area where productivity has actually 
gone up. In the Chicago post office, where I’m located, they’ve gone 
from 80 to 92 percent in terms of their productivity, on-time deliv- 
ery. Yet, there seem to be an awful lot of grievances. I mean, we 
continue to get a lot of calls from individuals who work in the sys- 
tem. Have you got any idea what might be happening in a situa- 
tion like that? 

Mr. Ungar. No, sir, it may be the nature of the type or subject 
of the grievance may be changing. For example, at one point there 
were a lot of grievances that had to do with perceived unfair treat- 
ment by supervisors over absences or leave, illness, that sort of 
thing. Perhaps there may be a change in the nature from that type 
of a problem perhaps to concerns about the work processes. For ex- 
ample, there have been a number of grievances over this new ini- 
tiative of the Postal Service’s — ^it’s called delivery point sequencing, 
in which the carriers are required to make significant changes in 
the way that they deliver the mail. So there may be some change 
in the nature of the type of grievance that’s being filed, but I don’t 
know specifically about the situation that you’re referring to. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. You’ve been 
most generous. 

Mr. McHugh. Well, thank you for your very insightful question- 
ing, Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Sessions. 

Mr. Sessions. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ungar, I would like to direct several questions to you, please. 

Going back a few minutes ago, there was some discussion con- 
cerning — and I don’t remember exactly how it was said, but some- 
thing like that there was a misunderstanding or an unclear defini- 
tion of the job that a manager or a supervisor would have and the 
craft employee. In other words, one felt that the other one was not 
performing to what that expectation, their own expectation, was. 
And then the second part also dealt with this, what I heard you 
say, a daily negotiation of work, this daily negotiation that goes on. 

So my question is this: Can you please discuss with this commit- 
tee the type of, what I would call, standard operating procedure, 
if there is one that does exist, concerning the role, the functions of 
the manager and the role and function of craft, as well as that 
daily negotiation of work? 

Mr. Ungar. Yes, sir. I don’t have the information here in terms 
of the formal instructions or guidance that the Postal Service has. 
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So I’m not able to address that. I don’t know whether, Ms. Hilleary, 
is familiar with that or not. 

Ms. Hilleary. No. 

Mr. Ungar. No, we don’t have that. 

Mr. Sessions. Whatever your broad feelings are then, please, be- 
cause I know you’ve had a lot of different discussions with the work 
forces across the country. So maybe your overall impressions, then, 
would be fine. 

Mr. Ungar. I think that, as we talked about in our 1994 report — 
and that’s the year we really went down into the workroom floor 
and talked a great deal to both supervisors and employees, and did 
some assessment of what was really going on on a daily basis. I 
think the problem that we saw was that, for example, whether it’s 
a processing plant or a delivery unit, many of the employees felt 
that almost on a daily basis, they were forced into a confrontational 
situation with their supervisors, from the standpoint of the nature 
of the work process, which of course was very structured, very regi- 
mented at that point in time, in the processing plants. 

And, second, the style of management — one of the concerns of 
employees, for example, was that the supervisors operated to num- 
bers. They had to meet budget numbers or production numbers, 
and of course employees felt that those were so important that it 
didn’t make any difference how the employees were treated, and 
that’s part of the problem that was generating the confrontation in 
terms of wanting to take a day off or being sick, but being sus- 
pended or given a letter of reprimand for going to, you know, an 
appointment or something like that. There was a lot of pressure 
that supervisors placed on employees because of the importance of 
meeting the targets. Now that’s certainly important, to meet tar- 
gets, but I think that employees felt, and we observed in some 
cases, there’s probably an overemphasis on some goals and no em- 
phasis on other goals in terms of labor-management relations. 

Mr. Sessions. Did those goals change? Were they consistent? In 
other words, when you talked about that the supervisors need to 
work to numbers, is it simplistic to say that they work off whatever 
their daily load is or is it more appropriate to say that they had 
a standard that they had to work to? Those are two different 
things. Which would you say is correct? 

Mr. Ungar. Well, they had annual — I mean, I don’t know wheth- 
er they’re annual or not, but time-bound objectives, you know, per- 
formance objectives. There are standards — for example, the number 
of letters that a carrier is expected to sort, per minute, and so 
forth. So they have that kind of a standard, plus they have their 
work objectives, and of course the volume of mail varies daily; the 
number of people that they have on-hand to process the mail — 
work the mail — also varies. So you have those factors coming into 
play. 

One of the initiatives that the Postal Service has undertaken, or 
maybe more than one initiative, deals with changing the compensa- 
tion system and the measurement system as well. And in fact, that 
was one of our recommendations, that in addition to looking at re- 
warding and recognizing both employees and managers and super- 
visors for their individual performance, if the Postal Service were 
to look at that as well as performance of the work unit, and the 
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overall organization of the Postal Service, that might encourage 
more of a teamwork spirit among the employees of the Postal Serv- 
ice and less of an us/them type of a spirit. The Postal Service has 
started to do that, and it appears as though there is some progress 
being made in that area. 

Ms. Hilleary. 

Ms. Hilleary. In our 1994 report, the most — the marked dif- 
ferences came about with our review of the city carrier work versus 
rural carrier work. The city carriers work in a very different envi- 
ronment than the rural carriers work in, and one of the key dif- 
ferences had to do with the daily negotiation of the city letter car- 
riers with supervisors over the amount of time that it would take 
to deliver whatever volume of mail was being processed that day, 
versus the rural carriers who did not have that kind of daily nego- 
tiation going on. This was one of the areas that we noted had the 
potential for causing disagreements and problems between super- 
visors and employees, and added to the confrontational and tense 
nature of the work environment. 

Mr. Ungar. Mr. Sessions, the city carrier issue is one area where 
there is a specific initiative that had been developed recently by the 
Postal Service. However, the dilemma has been over many years 
that the Postal Service and the carriers’ union haven’t been able 
to agree on the fundamental approach to redesigning the way in 
which the city carriers deliver the mail. So, hopefully, there will be 
some breakthrough soon, and parties will be able to get together 
to come up — the Postal Service is now independently testing a cou- 
ple — I think three different approaches to changing the system. 
Now none of those, however, involve any changes in compensation 
because that’s an issue that’s dealt with through the collective bar- 
gaining process, but in terms of the process of delivery, those meth- 
ods are being tested. 

Mr. Sessions. You concentrated your words — and I appreciate 
it — on the workload. Can you go back to me just real quickly and 
talk about this, what I call, standard operating procedures of a role 
of craft, a role of management, and either delve into and tell me 
several examples of the problems or define to me where that is? In 
other words, this perception problem. 

Mr. Ungar. Let’s see. Let me give you, try to give you, one exam- 
ple. I don’t know how direct it will be. If we look at the initiative 
that, over the last couple of years, the Postal Service and initially 
that the union were working cooperatively on, it has to do with de- 
livery point sequencing. And this is an initiative that’s basically 
aimed at finalizing the letter automation program that the Postal 
Service started a number of years ago, and deals with using auto- 
mated equipment to actually sequence the mail as it’s delivered to 
the carrier in the order in which the carrier will actually deliver 
the mail to residences or businesses. So basically you have ma- 
chines giving a bundle of letters to the carrier in the exact se- 
quence that theyil walk their routes or they’ll drive their routes, 
depending upon how they do it, or a combination thereof. 

And there are a couple of dilemmas that have cropped up in rela- 
tionship to that. For example, one of the activities of the carriers 
is to sort the mail in the order that they’re going to deliver it before 
they go out on the street in the morning, and over a period of time 
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there has been some disagreements between the carriers and man- 
agement as to the process that they’re going to use. For example, 
some carriers want to sort mail that the machines can’t sort along 
with other types of mail and create a single bundle of those types 
of mail, whereas in some cases the management would have pre- 
ferred something different, or vise versa. That’s one area where 
there wasn’t agreement in all cases as to the method that was 
going to be used to sort the mail before the carrier went to the 
street. I know each side has its own view of what’s best and what’s 
most efficient. 

Mr. Sessions. Do you consider a consistent view across the coun- 
try that somehow the worker, the person doing the work, disagrees 
with the management, theoretically a person who would be looking 
at it in a different light? Or do you believe in some areas — I mean, 
is there a consistent position taken by both sides normally? 

Mr. Ungar. Well, the Postal Service, I believe, nationally has a 
consistent position, and I think the union has a consistent posi- 
tion — 

Mr. Sessions. That is different? 

Mr. Ungar. Somewhat, yes. Well, there’s an arbitration case in- 
volving this. 

But what we found in our most recent review, which we’re cur- 
rently doing for the subcommittee, is that the situation varies at 
some of the local post offices, depending upon the percent of mail 
that the carrier gets that’s sorted to the DPS and the type of route 
that the carrier has. At least, for example, at the one post office 
I recall offhand, in this case of this postal operation and the super- 
visor who oversaw daily operations there, the method to be used 
was going to be negotiated route by route between management 
and the carrier, depending upon the circumstances. I think man- 
agement there said, well, generally, this is how we’d like to see it 
done, but if the carrier has a particular situation that would sug- 
gest this is not the most efficient method, if they can demonstrate 
that, they would go ahead and allow that method to be used. 

Mr. Sessions. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McHugh. Thank you, Mr. Sessions. 

This has gone on for quite a time, and we have a great number 
of other questions that we will submit for the record. 

Because I think it’s important, as a follow-on to the other panel- 
ists, I want to ask what I hope are two quick questions. First, to 
Ms. Hoffman: Three of the four major postal unions contracts are 
set to expire next year, in November 1998. Does that in any way 
limit your window of opportunity insofar as these summits are con- 
cerned? Do you think you’ve got a finite period of time? 

One of the problems, as I recall previously, of getting everyone 
together is that negotiations on some of the contracts were ongoing, 
and there were concerns that it was inappropriate to be meeting 
at a summit level when those contracts were being discussed. Do 
you think that limits the window that you have? 

Ms. Hoffman. That’s a very good question. I think there is a 
definite window. I think some of the initiatives I mentioned are 
probably going to be ongoing, even with the negotiations, but that 
remains to be seen. I don’t think the three parties — the three con- 
tracts that are coming up, they’ve actually started with formal ne- 
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gotiations yet. I would hope that this will have an impact on that, 
but I think you’re absolutely right; I think there’s a window, and 
I’m hoping that it’s important enough that we can use it, and 
might have an interesting spillover effect for the negotiations, but 
that’s about all I could say now, sir. 

Mr. McHugh. Thank you. Last, to either Ms. Hilleary or Mr. 
Ungar, in all the looks that you’ve had, both based on this report 
and the previous reports, are you able to make a judgment about 
something that we are hearing quite often, and that is, when it 
comes to measures of accountability, when it comes to standards of 
discipline, the Postal Service is a two-tiered system? If you are a 
craft worker, a laborer, minor infractions are generally met with 
the most severe and swift punishment available. If you’re at the 
management level, however, you are treated far more leniently. 
There are any number of very high-profile anecdotal cases on that, 
but I was wondering if you were able to draw any conclusions as 
to that dual standard existing or not. 

Mr. Ungar. Mr. Chairman, I don’t know that we’ve looked at 
that systematically. I know in 1994 we did point out examples of 
exactly what you just mentioned, both sides, but in terms of a sys- 
tematic look at — at least not recently. Are you, Anne? 

Ms. Hilleary. No, Mr. Chairman, we have not done any work 
in that area recently, although in the 1994 report we had noted, 
based on the results of the employee opinion surveys from 1992 
and 1993, that there were a lot of perceptions on the part of the 
craft employees that they were dealt with more harshly in terms 
of discipline than managerial employees. 

Mr. Fattah, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McHugh. Yes, I’d yield to the gentleman from 

Mr. Fattah. Let me just quickly thank the panelists, but also I 
want to proceed with a written inquiry that I hope you would pro- 
vide for the record some response. I think it’s critically important 
that we get to the answers to some of the questions that have been 
raised. I want to follow-up specifically on the question of trying to 
identify the number of employees who have filed multiple griev- 
ances, or what the number of employees are relative to the number 
of grievances that we are dealing with, but some of the other ques- 
tions that I asked earlier. I also seek unanimous consent that my 
full opening statement be entered into the record, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McHugh. Yes, without objection, all Members’ statements 
will be entered in their entirety, and as I mentioned we will leave 
the record open for Members to submit some written questions as 
they deem desirable, and we would appreciate your continued co- 
operation. I know we’ll receive that because you have been so to- 
tally cooperative and very, very helpful in your efforts thus far, and 
I and the subcommittee appreciate very much what all of you have 
done to help us in this endeavor. 

So thank you for being with us this morning. 

Mr. Ungar. Thank you. 

Ms. Hoffman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[Followup questions and responses follow:] 
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March 17, 1998 


The Honorable John M. McHugh 
Chainnan, Subcommittee on the 
Postal Service 

Committee on Government Refoim 
and Oversight 
House of Representatives 

Dear Mr. Chairman: 

As requested in your December 9, 1997 letter, enclosed are our refuses to 
four questions you asked following our testimony at the Subcommittee's 
November 4, 1997, hearings. Also, we have included our responses to three 
additional quesUons that you received from the Ranking Bflnority Member on 
January 22, 1998, which you subserpiently provided to us. 

If you need further Information or have addibotud questions about our 
responses, please call me on (202) 512-4232. 

Sincerely yours. 


Bernard L Ungar 
Director, Government Business 
Operations Issues 


Enclosure 
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GAO RESPONSES TO QUESTIONS OF DECEMBER 9, 1997, 

FROM THE CHAIRMAN, SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE POSTAL SERVICE, 
HOUSE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT REFORM AND OVERSIGHT, RELATED 
TO NOVEMBER 4, 1997, HEARINGS ON LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


Question 1. What types of performance measures will be used to determine whether 
changes in the labor and management relations climate have improved? Have you 
identified riny strategies to improve labor relations and employee satisfaction on the 
workroom floor where, as you report, labor relations are the most adversarial? 

GAO response: Regarding performance measures, according to the Postal Service's five- 
year strategic plan that was prepared under the requirements of the Government 
Performance and Results Act, the Service has established three corporate goals, including 
(1) satisfy the customer, (2) improve employee and orgaitizational effectiveness, and (3) 
improve financial performance. The Service has categorized each of these goals as a 
'Voice" to indicate its intent to use data and input obtained from various sources, 
including the marketplace and employees, to determine how well it is making progress 
toward achieving improvements in these goals. 

The second goal-improving employee and organizational effectiveness-is the goal that the 
Service has designated as reflecting the "voice of the employee," and appears to be the 
corporate goal most closely aligned with the Service's effort to detect changes in the 
labor-management relations climate. The Service has identified some data that it plans to 
use to indicate whether its efforts may have helped to improve the labor-management 
relations climate, including (1) training provided to supervisors and craft employees that 
can help them improve their job proficiencies, (2) the Business Irfformation Survey, also 
referred to as the goal knowledge survey, that can help the Service determine the extent 
to which various supervisors have discussed the goals of postal uiuts with their 
employees, and (3) the number of workdays lost due to workplace injuries. Also, in the 
strategic plan, the Service has stated that a survey of employee attitudes is currently 
being developed for implementation in fiscal year 1999 with various improvement targets 
to be set in ^ture years. 

Regarding strategies to improve labor relatiorrs and employee satisfaction on the 
workroom floor, as we discussed in our 1994 labor-management relations report,' over the 
years, the Service and its unions and management associations have made numerous 
attempts to improve the postal working environment and enhance labor-management 
relations. Although some of these attempts, also referred to as initiatives, have produced 


‘ U.S. Postal Service: Labor-Management Problems Persist on the Workroom Floor 
(GAO/GGD-94-201A/B; Sept. 29, 1994). 
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some positive outcomes, they have generally not changed the underlying values and 
systems that in some cases have perpetuated the hostile work environment and 
adversarial labor-management relations. We stated that lasting improvements could be 
realized if postal management, union, and management association leaders at all levels of 
the Postal Service were conrunitted to changing their traditional practices. Some 
important lessons they could learn included (1) developing a union-management 
partnership; (2) empowering employees through work teams; and (3) linldng pay, in part, 
to organizational and unit performance. 
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Question 2. Once source of friction between tabor and management, as highlighted by 
your report, involves the Employee Opinion Survey (EOS). For instance, while the 
American Postal Workers Union (APWU) said it had helped to design, execute, and 
analyze a joint survey on dependent care and has no objections to participation in 
CustomerPerfect! surveys to employees, the APWU specifically commented that it was 
never a part of the Employee Opinion Survey initiative and that not a single question on 
the EOS came from that union. Union members boycotted participating in the survey, 
even though they could have completed it on company time. How would you 
characterize the union's objections to the survey and the manner in which the Postal 
Service would-or could-have used the results? 

GAO response: Based upon comments received ftom APWU officials, we understand 
that a key factor affecting APWU's position on employee siuveys involves the extent to 
which APWU believes that the information obtained ft'om such surveys may be used to 
undermine the union's activities in representing the interests of its employees and in 
collective bargaining negotiations. We beUeve that this factor was revealed in the 
comments that APV^ provided to us on the two labor-management relations reports that 
we issued in September 1994 and October 1997. 

In its comments on our September 1994 report, APWU expressed concern about our 
reliance on EOS data, especially as it believed we may have used such data to 
recommend changes to the union's collective bargaining agreement Specifically, APWU 
stated that 

"...the APWU takes strong exception to GAO's heavy reliance on the Employee 
Opinion Survey ("EOSs") to gauge employee sentiment concerning their working 
conditions. Such direct dealing with employees and bypassing of their statutory 
representative, particularly in anticipation of collective bargaining, is flatly 
prohibited by the National Labor Relations Act. See, e.g., Harris-Teeter Super 
Markets. Inc. . 310 NLRB 216, 217 (1993). Instead, the democratic processes of free 
trade unions should be the vehicle for presenting the views of employees, as they 
are in the APWU. The law makes it clear that those who choose not to participate 
in their organization forfeit the right to speak on their working conditions. We 
would point out that the APWU's bargaining stance over the years has been 
endorsed by the voluntary membership and payment of dues of 80% of bargaining 
unit employees. It is as improper for GAO to rely on EOS responses to 
recommend changes in collective bargaining agreements (see Vol. 1, pp. 15-16, 27) 
as it is for management to present proposals in bargaining originating in its 
unilateral poll of employee sentiment." 
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In its comments on our October 1997 report,' APWU stated that it had no iidierent 
objections to employee surveys and discussed its efforts to survey employees on 
dependent cate issues. Also, APWU did not object to employee participation in th'e 
CustomerPerfect! survey about the communication of orgaiuzational and unit goals to 
employees. However, APWU disapproved of the Postal Service's use of EOS data during 
1994 collective bargaining negotiations. APWU bebeved that such use was inappropriate 
mainly because by using EOS data, the Service undermined APWU's bargaining position. 
One example that APWU cited involved the Service's use of EOS data to establish EOS 
action teams. APWU indicated that rank-and-flle APWU members participated on such 
teams but without local union participation. The teams began working on alleged 
problems identified by EOS results for specific locations, such as how to deal with poor 
performers. According to APWU, during the 1994 collective bargaining negotiations, 
various postal negotiators cited EOS data as justification for proposals. However, APWU 
did not appear to believe that the use of this data in such a maimer was ^propriate. 


HJ.S. Postal Service: Little Progress Made in Addressing Persistent T .ahnr-Managpment. 
Problems (GAO/GGD-98-1; Oct 1, 1997). 
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Question 3. What is the time frame for the next round of collective bargaining between 
the Postal Service and its unions? What do you see as the potential for reaching 
agreement without having to go to arbitration? Under the current system, do adequate 
incentives exist for the unions and the Service to reach agreement rather than proceed to 
arbitration? 

GAO response: According to the Postal Service’s Vice President for Labor Relations, 
collective bargaining negotiations generally begin around 3 months before the expiration 
of the unions' contracts. Because their contracts are due to expire in November 1998, 
collective bargaining negotiations are expected to begin in August 1998, for 3 of the 4 
msuor postal labor unions (i.e., APWU, the National Association of Letter Carriers (NALC), 
and the National Postal Mail Handlers Union [Mail Handlers]).^ 

We agree with the Vice President for Labor Relations that it would be difficult to 
speculate regarding the upcoming 1998 negotiations and whether the unions and the 
Postal Service can reach agreement without resorting to arbitration. However, he 
mentioned that this year, some factors exist that may affect the conduct and results of 
the collective bargaining negotiations. For example, both APWU and NALC conventions 
and officer elections are expected to occur during the time that negotiations are 
underway. The outcome of these events could affect not only the union representatives 
who may be involved in the negotiations but also the means by which the two unions 
determine how to negotiate with the Postal Service and the issues they choose to discuss. 
In addition, the Vice President for Labor Relations mentioned that there are obstacles to 
reaching agreement without going to arbitration. 


*rhe contract for the fourth union-the National Rural Letter Carriers Association-is due 
to expire in November 1999. Thus, collective bargaining negotiations on the contract that 
covers rural carriers should probably begin around August 1999. 
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Question 4. Should the labor and management summit fail to produce any appreciable 
results, what could the next step be for Congress to take in an effort to address this 
seemingly intractable problem? Apart from the number of grievances filed, what other 
objective measures exist to gauge employee and management relations? 

GAO response: Subsequent to the issuance of our report on October 1, 1997, a summit 
meeting was held on October 29, 1997, which was attended by representatives from the 
Postal Service, the four mttjor postal labor unions (i.e., APWU, NALC, Mail Handlers, and 
Rural Carriers), and the three management associations (i.e., the National Association of 
Postal Supervisors (NAPSl, the National Association of Postmasters of the United States 
[NAPUS], and the National League of Postmasters of the United States [the League]). The 
meeting was facilitated by the Director of the Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service 
(FMCS) and members of his staff. 

A summary of the meeting was prepared by FMCS, which indicated that some progress 
has been made by the Postal Service and some of the postal labor unions in trying to 
improve workplace relationships. For example, APWU and NALC agreed to carry forward 
with efforts that are intended to address the issue of employee grievances, including (1) 
an attempt to reduce the backlog of grievances awaiting arbitration; and (2) an effort to 
test revised procedures for resolving employee grievances. Also, the Postal Service, the 
four major labor uniotts, and the three management associations agreed to convene future 
quarterly meetings with the assistance of FMCS to continue their dialogue and discuss 
developments in labor-management relations. 

According to an FMCS official, another summit meeting was held on March 4, 1998. In 
addition to the eight parties that attended the October 1997 summit meeting, 
representatives from other organizations attended the March 1998 meeting, including 
officials from Kaiser Permanente and the American Federation of Labor-Congress of 
Industrial Organizations (AFL-CIO). FMCS invited these officials to attend the meeting so 
that they could discuss their experiences with labor-management partnerships. According 
to an FMCS official, the meeting was productive and informative for the Postal Service 
and its m^or tabor unions and management associations. 

According to an FMCS official, the next postal summit meeting is scheduled to occur on 
May 11, 1998. We believe that continued summit meetings with the eight parties and 
FMCS as the primary facilitator can provide opportunities for open discussions about the 
efforts of the Postal Service, its labor unions and management associations to address 
long-standing labor-management relations problems. Also, such meetings can provide 
opportunities for the eight parties to hear from representatives of orgattizatiotts outside 
the Postal Service regarding "best practices" that could be considered to help improve 
postal labor-management relations. 
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In addition to summit meetings, we believe that Congress' continued oversight of postal 
activities through annual hearings required by the Postal Reorganization Act of 1970 is a 
key opportunity to reinforce to the eight parties the importance of the need for continued 
attention to labor-management relations problems. These hearings can provide a forum 
for Congress to obtain updated information about the extent to which the eight parties 
have made progress in addressing such problems. Also, the Service's annual performance 
plans, which are required by the Results Act, can provide opportunities for the Service to 
provide information on its efforts to implement labor-management relations 
improvements. 

Regarding measures to help assess employee and management relations, as discussed in 
our response to question 1, the Service has identified in its strategic plan other 
information that can indicate the extent to which its efforts may have improved the 
workplace environment Such information includes (1) traiiting provided to supervisors 
and craft employees that can help them improve their job proficiencies, (2) the Business 
Information Survey, also referred to as the goals knowledge survey, that can help the 
Service determine the extent to which various supervisors have discussed the goals of 
postal units with their employees, and (3) the number of workdays lost due to workplace 
irquries. Also, in the strategic plan, the Service has stated that a survey of employee 
attitudes is currently being developed for implementation in fiscal year 1999 with various 
improvement targets to be set in future years. 

In addition, in its preliminary performance plan for fiscal year 1999, the Service has cited 
its efforts to develop new indicators of the workplace environment to support its 
performance goal of enhancing the environment to improve relationships with employees. 
Such indicators will include not only the new employee attitude survey, which is being 
jointly developed with employee orgartizations and will be conducted quarterly, but also 
new workplace environment indices that will be made available to various postal 
managers to indicate the health and status of the environment at the Service's 
performance cluster levels.* Other indicators will include indices that are expected to 
demonstrate (1) increased training for various employees; and (2) improved employee 
proficiencies in specific postal functions, such as automation maintenance and operations, 
retail unit processes, and bulk mail acceptance unit processes. 


^According to the Service, a performance cluster is one of 85 geographically-based, mid- 
level organizational imits. 
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GAO RESPONSES TO ADDITIONAL QUESTIONS 
FROM THE RANKING MINORITY MEMBER, 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE POSTAL SERVICE, 

HOUSE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT REFORM AND OVERSIGHT, RELATED 
TO NOVEMBER 4, 1997, HEARINGS ON LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


Qaestion 5. I am quite concerned over the staggering number of unresolved and pending 
grievances and the status of pending equal employment opportunity (EEO) complaints. I 
have a series of questions concerning grievances and EEO complaints. 

What is the current cost to the Postal Service to process grievances and EEO 
complaints? 

What is the number and type of grievances pending at each step in the 
Grievance/ Arbitration process? 

What is the number and status of EEO complaints? 

How many employees have filed grievances and EEO complaints? 

What are the types of facilities which have the largest number of EEO complaints 
and grievances pending? 

What more could and should be done to accelerate the resolution of EEO 
complaints and grievances by all affected parties? 

GAO response; Much of the information you requested concerning employee grievances 
is currently being obtained by the Postal Service's Office of Inspector General (IG). This 
effort was recently agreed to by us and the Postal Service IG with the approval of Mr. 
Chaka Fattah, Ranking Minority Member of the House Subcommittee on the Postal 
Service, Committee on Government Reform and Oversight In November 1997, Mr. Fattah 
requested that we obtain various data related to the postal employee grievance and EEO 
complaint processes, including irdbrmation on processing costs, the number and types of 
pending grievances/complaints, and the types of postal facilities with the largest number 
of pending employee grievances/complaints. Mr. Fattah also asked for information on 
other related topics, such as the extent to which tiie steel industry may have revised its 
employee grievance process, sexual harassment and EEO training provided to postal 
employees, and alternatives to the current grievance process. 
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In January 1998, we learned that the Postal Service's Vice President for Labor Relations 
had requested the Postal Inspection Service to obtain information on employee grievances 
that was similar to the information that Mr. Fattah had also asked us to obtain. In 
addition, the Postal Service IG had indicated an interest in reviewing various aspects of 
the employee grievance process. Thus, with the requester's approval, we and the Postal 
Service IG agreed to work jointly on obtaining information that could help satisfy Mr. 
Fattah's request. Specifically, the IG agreed to work with the Postal Inspection Service in 
obtaining quantitative data related to the postal employee grievance process. We agreed 
that our work would include obtaining information on the other related topics in which 
Mr. Fattah had expressed an interest. We recently began work on two assigrunents that 
should address the topics for which you requested EEO-related information. 

The Postal Service's Comprehensive Statement on Postal Operations for fiscal year 1997 
included some summary information on the number of pre-complaint counselings 
conducted and EEO complaints filed during the fiscal year. Specifically, the Statement 
noted that 28,874 pre-complaint counselings were conducted, which was an increase of 
about 8.7 percent over the fiscal year 1996 figure, which was 26,556. The number of 
formal EEO complaints filed during fiscal year 1997 was 14,187, an increase of about 7.1 
percent when compared to the 13,252 complaints that were filed during fiscal year 1996. 

With respect to accelerating the processing of EEO complaints, the Service's 
Comprehensive Statement also included information on the Service's efforts to improve 
various aspects of the EEO process. For instance, the Service stated that during fiscal 
year 1997, a Business Process Reengineering effort was initiated, which made 
recommendations for improving the EEO structure and information systems. According 
to the Service, during fiscal year 1997, work teams were created to review the 
implications of these recommendations and develop implementation plans to make those 
changes that have the greatest impact on system improvements. Such changes are 
planned for fiscal year 1998. 

In addition, in 1994, the Service established a program to introduce alternative dispute 
resolution (ADR) procedures into the EEO complaint process. We issued a report in 
August 1997 that discussed various federal agencies' and private companies' experiences 
in using ADR procedures.® Such procedures usually involve intervention or facilitation by 
a neutral third party and can be used to help resolve employee disputes before such 
disputes require formal procedures, including formal EEO complaints and lawsuits, to be 
resolved. The report discussed the Postal Service's implementation of an ADR pilot 


^ Alternative Dispute Resolution: Employers' Experiences with ADR in the Workplace 
(GAO/GGD-97-157; Aug. 12, 1997). 
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program for EEO complaints.® Known as REDRESS (Resolve Employment Disputes, 
Reach Elquitable Solutions Swiftly), the program was established in voluntary compliance 
with the Alternative Dispute Resolution Act of 1990 to tty to help settle postal employees' 
EEO concerns before they became formal complaints and to take advantage of federal 
employee EEO complaint system regulations encouragmg ADR use.’ According to the 
Service, results from the REDREISS program have generally been positive. The Service is 
currently in the process of expanding the REDRESS program nationwide so that by the 
year 2000, aU postal employees should have access to the program. 


®A pilot program was established in the Service’s North Florida district office located in 
Jacksonville, Florida. 

’The Administrative Dispute Resolution Act of 1990 required federal agencies to develop 
ADR policies and charged the Administrative Conference of the United States (ACUS) 
with the responsibility for (1) assisting agencies in developing ADR policies and (2) 
compiling information on agencies' use of ADR. The act sunset in September 1995 and 
ACUS was abolished in October 1995. The Administrative Dispute Resolution Act of 1996 
permanently reauthorized the 1990 act and charged the President with naming a successor 
to ACUS to facilitate and encourage agency use of ADR. As of July 1997, no successor 
had been designated. However, FMCS, which shared responsibility with ACUS for helping 
agencies develop ADR policies, assumed sponsorship of the Federal ADR Network (FAN), 
an interagency group that provides assistance to agencies m designing ADR systems, 
obtaining resources, or acquiring neutrals. In addition, FMCS assumed responsibility for 
ACUS' ADR research and clearinghouse activities. 
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Question 6. What types of performance measures could or should be utilized by the 
Postal Service to determine whether employee-management and union-management 
relations have imilroved? 

Question 7. Could you highlight for us how the Postal Service's final Strategic Plan, 
which was prepared under the requirements of the Goverrunent Performance and Results 
Act (Results Act) specifically addressed labor-management issues? What could have been 
included or addressed to make the plan more responsive to labor-management issues 
within the Postal Service? 

GAO response: Because we believe that questiorts 6 and 7 involve issues that are closely 
related, we have provided the following consolidated response to address both questions. 

As discussed in our response to question 1, according to the Postal Service's five-year 
strategic plan that was prepared under the requirements of the Results Act, the Service 
established three corporate goals, including (1) satisfy the customer, (2) improve 
employee and organizational effectiveness, and (3) improve financial performance. The 
Service has categorized each of these goals as a 'Voice" to indicate its intent to use data 
and input obtained from various sources, including the marketplace and employees, to 
determine how well it is making progress toward achieving improvements in these goals. 

The second goal-improving employee and organizational effectiveness-is the goal that the 
Service has designated as reflecting the "voice of the employee,"and appears to be the 
corporate goal most closely aligned with the Service’s effort to detect changes in the 
labor-management relations climate. As mentioned in the plan, the principal strategy 
associated with the "voice of the employee" is to establish a performance culture while 
improving the quality of the workplace environment Efforts to achieve this strategy 
include (1) improving workplace safety, (2) aligning human resources systems with 
organizational requirements, and (3) improving labor-management relations. Also, in its 
plan, the Service has recogiuzed the importance of improvements in such relations to help 
achieve future cost contairunent strategies, a fact that is especially critical given that by 
the end of fiscal year 1997, labor costs comprised about 78 percent of total postal 
expenditures. 

The Service has identified some data that it plans to use to indicate whether its efforts 
may have helped to improve the labor-management relations climate, including (1) 
training provided to supervisors and craft employees that can help them improve their job 
proficiencies, (2) the Business Information Survey, also referred to as the goals 
knowledge survey, that can help the Service determine the extent to which various 
supervisors have discussed the goals of postal units with their employees, and (3) the 
number of workdays lost due to workplace iiquries. Also, in the strategic plan, the 
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Service has stated that a survey of employee attitudes is currently being developed for 
implementation in fiscal year 1999 with various improvement targets to be set in future 
years. 

In our July 1997 letter on a draft of the Postal Service's strategic plan,’ we stated that the 
draft plan addressed a number of mtuor management challenges, including the need for 
the Service to improve customer service, increase productivity, and control costs. 
However, we said that among other things, the draft plan needed to more fully discuss the 
rnttior challenge of improving labor-management problems, including how such 
improvements could affect the achievement of the plan's overall goals and strategies. We 
also believe that in its final strategic plan, which covers fiscal years 1998 through 2002, 
the Service more fully discussed this challenge and identified some appropriate indicators, 
including the development of the employee attitude survey, that could be useful in 
showing the extent to which progress may have been achieved in improving labor- 
management relations and the overall postal workplace environment 

To help monitor workplace improvements, we believe that the annual performance plans 
prepared under the requirements of the Results Act can provide the Service opportuiuties 
to discuss updated mformation on progress that has been achieved in improving labor- 
management relations. Also, performance plaits can provide opportunities for the Service 
to (1) further identify, develop, and discuss appropriate data indicators that can help 
demonstrate progress; and (2) if necessary, coitsider the extent to which revisions to 
future strategic plans may be a^tpropriate based on changes in the overall postal labor- 
management relations climate. 

As discussed in our response to question 4, in its preliminary performance plan for fiscal 
year 1999, the Service has cited its efforts to develop new indicators of the workplace 
environment to support its performance goal of etdiancing the environment to improve 
relationships with employees. Such indicators will include not only the new employee 
attitude survey, which is being jointly developed with employee organizations and will be 
conducted quarterly, but also new workplace environment indices that will be made 
available to various postal thanagets to indicate the health and status of the environment 
at the Service's performance cluster levels. Other indicators will include indices that are 
expected to demonstrate (1) increased training for various employees; and (2) improved 
employee proficiencies in specific postal functions, such as automation maintenance and 
operations, retail uitit processes, and bulk mail acceptance unit processes. 


*rhe Results Act- Observations on the Postal Service's June 1997 Draft Strategic Plan 
(GAO/GGD-97-163R; July 31, 1997). 
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WASHINGTON, DC 20^ APR -3 PH 3: 34 

Phone: |202) 606-M47; Fax: (202) •OO’SrOO 
email: ebhofhnan6fhnce.oov 


EUeen B. Hoffman 

Director, Office of Special Projects 

March 18, 1998 

The Honorable John M. McHugh 
Chainnan 

Subcommittee on the Postal Service 
Committee on Government Reform and Oversight 
House of Representatives 
Rayburn House Office Building 
Washington, D C. 20515-6143 

Dear Chairman McHugh: 

Thank you again for the opportunity to testify at the hearing before the Subcommittee 
on the Postai Service on November 4, 1997. To enable you to compile a comprehensive 
hearing record, the following responses have been prepared to answer questions fonvarded to 
me by your Committee on December 9, 1997 and January 22, 1998. 

FMCS Director John Calhoun Wells has asked me to respond to the Subcommittee’s 
questions since, as Director of Special Projects, I am the individual with the responslbiiity, 
personal knowledge, and experience concerning these issues. Likewise, as the Director of 
the FMCS may be required to intervene in the upcoming negotiations between the Postal 
Service and its unions this year, he feels that it is important that he not make any specific 
recommendations at this time. I hope you appreciate this reasoning. 

I am pleased to inform the Subcommittee that FMCS has chaired two Summit meetings, 
one on October 29, 1997 and the second on March 4, 1998. A third meeting is scheduled for 
May 11,1 998. In addition, the Postal unions and management have established a number of 
committees on key topics relating to improvement of labor-management relations. Many of 
these committee meetings have been facilitated by FMCS. A committee dealing with the 
unique issues of the three Postal management associations and the DSPS will be convened 
very shortly as well. 

FMCS remains committed to its efforts to assist the Postal Service and its labor 
organizations to work cooperatively in as productive a manner as possible We appreciate the 
opportunity to share our expertise with the Subcommittee. 


Sincerely yours. 



Eileen B. Hoffman 



Enclosure(s) 
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FMCS ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS FROM THE CHAHIMAN, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE POSTAL SERVICE 

1. The current collective bargaining system prohibits postal workers from striking but allows 
for binding arbitration in the case where management and labor fail to work out 
agreements on their national contracts. In what ways does this system impact on labor 
and management relations? In what ways would you recommend Congress to improve 
upon this infrastructure? 

In 1 970, Congress concluded that a postal strike was not an acceptable method of resolving 
differences between labor and management and the Postal Reorganization Act of 1970 proposed a 
more complex substitute of fact-finding and arbitration when collective bargaining failed to produce 
an agreement. The impact of this system, while avoiding strikes or disruptions to postal service, has 
resulted in near total reliance on third parties to determine the terms and conditions of employment 
for the employees covered by collective bargaining agreements. In three of the last four national 
contract negotiations, instead of resolving their differences themselves, the parties have turned to 
private arbitrators for final and binding determination. This development has unfortunately deferred 
decision-making and hindered collective bargaining. 

The postal service today operates in a different econortric and technological environment 
from the world of 1970. It has more employees today and a very high unionization rate while facing 
competition from electronic mail, faxes, and other packaging carriers. 

Since 1984, the majority of collective bargaining agreements have been resolved through 
third-party binding impasse procedures. In the last round of negotiations, three of the four major 
postal unions did not reach agreement through collective bargaining but had a settlement imposed 
upon them by a third-party arbitration panel. Such reliance on arbitration works against creativity in 
finding solutions and makes final determinations of what is actually meant by the terms subject to 
third party interpretation. It also assures the status quo since third parties are naturally reluctant to 
change terms of a contract if such a change would cause other ramifications. For a complete 
picture, however, there is at least one example, involving the Rural Letter Carriers, where the parties 
have reached agreement without resort to arbitration. 

Reliance on a third party also diffuses responsibility and accountability while encouraging 
posturing, exaggeration, and rhetoric. In addition to the problems with contract negotiations, at least 
three of the four major unions also suffer from a situation where a total of more than 1 00,000 
grievances await arbitration. This is a huge source of frustration which must be remedied. While it 
is true that grievances are only one indicator of the labor relations climate, an overwhelmingly large 
number of grievances is cause for concern with the system because it can only result in frustration, 
increased costs, and delays. The large number of grievances also goes to the heart of contract 
compliance and the integrity of the collective bargaining relationship. 

As the neutral agency established to work with the parties both at contract expiration time 
and during the term of collective bargaining agreements, FMCS usually does not make policy 
recommendations However, we are concerned that the perception that the system is seriously 
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flawed and needs to be fixed is widely shared by unions, management, government, and academics 
What follows are options we have heard. Solutions offered by observers are far reaching, ranging 
from improving the arbitration system to make it less palatable. One suggestion is instituting some 
form of “baseball arbitration,” i e., final offer arbitration, either for the total package, or issue by 
issue, which theoretically would force the parties to come closer to the center. Others advocate the 
right to strike and lockout so as to force each side to recognize competitive pressures and resolve 
their differences together. There are also suggestions that there should be master agreements with 
local or regional agreements that take into account geographical differences. 

To improve the situation, there must be inducements that encourage the parties to resolve 
problems by themselves These might include insistence on more intensive negotiations, training in 
new types of dispute resolution mechanisms (e g., interest-based bargaining), greater use of 
mediation, a commitment by the Postal Service to look into ways to retain functions within the 
Service (e g , not to contract out) and a similar commitment by the unions to look for cost savings 
and productivity. We would suggest the use of impartial outside experts for input but that any final 
decision-making be the clear responsibility of the parties. 

We would suggest frequent summit meetings which include learning about improved labor- 
management experiences outside the Postal Service, as well as more in-depth discussions on these 
“best practices” to develop better understandings The increased oversight and demands for 
accountability by Congress may be an inducement to settlement without third party intervention. 

2. The Postmaster General has endorsed the approach taken in H.R. 22 regarding the 

appointment of a Presidential Postal Employee Management Commission. One suggestion 
has been for this Commission to contract with an outside entity, such as the National 
Academy of Public Administration, in conducting such a review. What are your opinions 
on such an approach? 

Establishment of a Commission might delay efforts towards reforms while everyone waits to 
see what the Commission proposes and all present evidence and testimony to the Commissioners 
Instead, the parties who should be educated are the labor and management organizations themselves. 
It would be more important for them to look at experiences in labor-management bargaining, 
cooperation, and productivity and to learn from these experiences than for a Commission to propose 
solutions for the Postal Service and its unions We would rather see the funds for the Commission 
used to acquaint these management and labor organizations with more creative ways to approach 
their differences 

Rather than resorting to a detached NAPA-type study, we would rather see a colloquium of 
respected labor, management, academic, and neutral organizations work with the Summit group as 
part of their support staff to speed this endeavor If NAPA or some other body were asked to 
undertake this review, it should make certain that there is input from key union and management 
officials as well as experiences in related industries. 
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3. The Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service has been instrumental in helping solve 
labor and management disputes in other industries. How would you assess the present 
state of labor and management relations in the Postal Service? What comparisons, 
current or historical, can you draw from this state of labor relations and those of other 
industries? What can the Postal Service and its employee organizations learn from the 
experiences of similarly-situated industries in attempting to address these problems? 

In October 1997, the General Accounting Office wrote that since it had issued its report in 
September 1994, “little progress has been made in improving the persistent labor-management 
relations problems that had, in many instances, resulted from autocratic management styles, the 
sometimes adversarial attitudes of employees, unions, and management; and an inappropriate and 
inadequate performance management system.” The GAO further noted that these problems, 
including the high numbers of grievances, numerous arbitrations, distrust and hostility had “generally 
contributed to a sometimes contentious work environm^t and lower productivity for the Postal 
Service.” 

Today, however, there are examples of progress and improvements. These include new 
initiatives by the American Postal Workers Union and the USPS to deal with grievances and 
arbitration processes on local,' area, and national levels; the recent establishment and training of joint 
Dispute Resolution Teams by the National Association of Letter Carriers and the USPS to resolve 
grievances more quickly through joint interpretation of specific contract language; the recent 
agreement between tbe National Postal Mail Handlers and the USPS to form a committee to discuss 
root causes of labor-management problems; and the Rural Letter Carriers continuation of their 
collaborative discussion approach and low grievance rate.. And, in response to discussions about 
contract compliance and dignity at the workplace, the Postal Service issued a “Voice of the 
Employee-Workplace Relationships memorandum regarding employee treatment, contract 
compliance and communications” (Copy is attached). This should also reflect better coordination 
between postal operations and labor relations officials as well. 

These efforts are glimmers of hope. It is, of course, too early to be overly optimistic but at 
least the parties are beginning to talk seriously about their relationship and the need for its 
improvement. As the Summit get its committees and subcommittees formed, as the Postmaster- 
General convenes his leadership meetings, as these initiatives get underway, we will see if there are 
demonstrated results and changed attitudes. 

If we look at other industries— autos, steel, aluminum, communications, aerospace, and the 
public sector-we see some parallels. In the Federal Sector, an Executive Order to encourage 
partnerships has resulted in a number of agreements between labor and management to deal with 
productivity and cooperation. In the auto industry, attention to a different form of bargaining, 
featuring a more strategic approach with employee, union, and management input has resulted in 
important productive changes. In the state and local sectors, a number of city governments and their 
unions have entered into partnership councils to deal with critical problems and enhance their 
recovery (Philadelphia, New 'Vork City, Seattle, Gary, Ind ). The United Steelworkers Union and 
management in the steel and related industries have worked together to deal with common 
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problems. In the telecommunications industry, the partnership efforts by GTE, CWA and IBEW 
deal with business issues; in baked goods, the tabor-management partnership agreement between 
Nabisco and the Bakery and Confectionery Workers, while tested by economic developments, 
continues to flourish; and in the health care industry, an innovative partnership agreement involving 
Kaiser-Permanente Health Plan and a coalition of AFL-CIO unions has recently been negotiated to 
foster a new labor-management climate and deal with the changing HMO-health care environment. 
There is much to learn from industries which used to have an unchallenged position (either in wages, 
prices, or products), but which through global competition, deregulation, or state intervention, no 
longer enjoy such hegemony These industries include communications, transportation, utilities, and 
trucking: they’ve echoed the motto, “Adapt or die.” 

The Postal Service and its employee organizations can learn much from the experiences of 
similarly-situated industries in attempting to address these problems. These could include how the 
USWA and the steel industry have streamlined their grievance procedures to get workplace problems 
resolved, often using labor and management officials to screen the grievances. . Indeed, it can be 
argued that the Postal Service in 1998 is similar to the steel industry in 1979: both are faced with 
diminution of market share through alternative sources and both require strong action steps 

We would hope that the postal unions and postal management would look at other 
experiences and industries, including those which also have dealt with defining a fair day’s work, and 
to competitive pressures and forces which require response by union leadership and management 
officials as well as the rank and file. FMCS mediators have worked with unions and companies in all 
sectors (public, private, and Federal) to encourage joint approaches to problem-solving through 
labor-management committees, interest-based bargaining, as well as traditional collective bargaining. 

4. High hopes have been pinned on the success of the labor and management summit in 
attempting to begin the process of improving management and labor relations. Should 
this summit approach fail, what would you recommend be the next step in attempting to 
address this persistent problem? 

First, let’s give this Summit experience a chance -- that means at a year to see what has been 
accomplished. As you may recall, the very first meeting occurred on October 29, 1997. The next 
session was just conducted on Wednesday, March 4, 1998 and a third will be scheduled for May 1 1, 
1998. A number of subcommittees have been formed and are at work. But much needs to be done 
It really makes sense to give these long-struggling parties some time through the expiration of three 
of their four major agreements (on November 20, 1998) before assessing results In the event that 
the results are not satisfactory, then further action should be contemplated 

There are a number of suggestions ranging from opening up the Postal Service to private 
sector competition through access to the mailbox and to first class delivery, as well as allowing the 
right to strike. This would permit market forces to help cure the problem The recent experience 
with the United Parcel Service strike last summer showed that there were other competitors who 
rushed in to fill customer needs. Indeed, the U S. Postal Service was able to fill that gap and assist 
the American public in delivery of packages and mail 
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The second meeting of the Postal Labor Management Summit, on March 4, 1 998 featured a 
joint presentation by Mr. Peter diCicco, President of the AFL-CIO's Industrial Union Department 
and Mr. Gary Fernandez, Senior Vice President, Labor-Management Partnership at Kaiser- 
Permanente, to discuss how one of the nation’s largest and most complex labor-management 
partnerships is progressing. Also discussed was important progress to date from the unions, 
management associations and the Postal Service. The NALC and USPS have signed a Joint 
Statement of Expectations (attached) to improve workplace relationships and to begin a new dispute 
resolution team process in selected areas of the country. Training for these joint teams began on 
March 9, 1998 in Washington, D.C. The APWU and USPS reviewed their progress with an 
Accelerated Arbitration Program (description attached) and their efforts to bring labor and 
management groups in to Washington to review how these initiatives are working. These groups are 
facilitated and key questions are reviewed by all sides. The Mail Handlers and USPS are beginning 
to form a subcommittee to deal with labor-management issues at the local level. A charter has just 
been approved and a committee is being formed. 

Other recent developments include a Postal Service Directive concerning the “Voice of the 
Employee” stressing that contract compliance and respect and dignity were important aspects of all 
postal management dealings with employees and unions. At the most recent summit, a subcommittee 
dealing with the specific concerns of the postal management associations was also named with 
facilitation by FMCS. This committee will be meeting later in the Spring 

5. Your report regarding the recent Labor and Management Snmmit is a source for 
optimism that improvement in labor relations can be attained. Please provide the 
Subcommittee with an expected agenda for the future summits including a timetable for 
expected meetings and the focus for any expected discussions. Also, as requested, please 
provide the Subcommittee with a copy of the minutes of the meeting along with a 
summary of the meeting and any areas discussed to which the parties may have reached 
agreement 

FMCS has agreed that a summary of the Summit meetings will be prepared and approved by 
the participants and then reported to the Congressional subcommittee (a copy of the October 29, 
1997 meeting summary is attached) and of course, any agreements reached will be included in those 
summaries. We are not taking minutes, per se, but the summaries should sufRce to provide the 
flavor and substance of the meetings while permitting the exercise of brainstorming, candid and free- 
wheeling discussion and decision-making. 

As to agendas for future Summits, we plan to meet at least quarterly and have been working 
on mutually agreeable dates for meetings. The second Summit was held on March 4, 1998, a third is 
set for May 1 1, 1998, and a fourth will probably be scheduled for sometime in the fall, perhaps 
September or October of 1998. A copy of the March 4th agenda is also attached and the draft 
summary will be forwarded to the subcommittee upon review by the Summit members. 
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Subject matter for these meetings has included progress on labor-management relations 
initiatives to date, the formation of new subcommittees, and outside speakers. While the first 
Summit created an exploratory committee to develop a joint improve to improve “Union- 
Management Understanding” approach, that committee which met on December 18, 1997, required 
further clarification. Representatives of all eight organizations discussed the prospect of jointly 
creating materials to educate all levels of the postal service on business challenges facing the industry 
and enterprise as well as an appreciation of the climate and background of the labor organizations 
who represent the postal employees However, the timing for starting this initiative (during a 
contract negotiations year) may have to be reconsidered since such an extensive undertaking could 
require a one to three year effort as well as a high level of staff and resource support. 

At future meetings, possible agendas might include guest speakers on critical topics, such as 
future economics and technological change, or hearing from experts in the industrial relations field 
such as MIT Professor Thomas Kochan and Dean Robert McKersie, and Northwestern University 
Law Professor and mediator Stephen Goldberg, or from customers of the Postal Service, or from 
those directors of other industry and union education programs such as the paid education leave 
programs of the UAW and GM and Chrysler Corp. Other issues to be tackled may include violence 
at the workplace as well as the impact of negotiations during this Summit year. 

We have just scheduled the third summit for May 1 1, 1998 and will focus on the progress of 
committee meetings to date as well as at least one outside best practice 

As you know, FMCS has an important statutory role in assisting in the resolution of 
collective bargaining disputes in the Postal Service, through training, mediation, and where necessary 
the appointment of fact-finding or arbitration panels With the Summit process, this agency has also 
assumed a critical responsibility to work with the postal unions, management associations, and the 
Postal Service, to deal with both short and long-term problems, to get at root causes and work 
towards their solutions. 
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FMCS ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS FROM 
RANKING MINORITY MEMBER OF SUBCOMMITTEE 

1. How will Congress stay abreast of your participation with the postal service, unions and 
postal management? 

As we mentioned at the hearing, FMCS will provide the Subcomnnttee with a copy of the 
meeting summaries and is available for briefings as requested. 

2. Regarding the type and severity of persistent labor-management problems, 

how does the postal service compare to other organizations in the private sector that may 
have experienced similar problems? 

We are not aware of any other organization that has the severity of labor problems that the 
United States Postal Service has It is the largest civilian employer and through its sheer size 
experiences problems on a different scale. However, experiences in the steel and auto industry are 
instructive for methods to reduce the number of grievances as well as sharing of information and 
participation at top levels of the organization. Thus, in the steel and auto industries, labor and 
management have committees to screen grievances and also permit many of their decisions to 
establish precedent. The Satum-UAW partnership is another experience that could be studied where 
unions have more input into decision-making. Here, even though the company and union 
relationship showed some strain and a vote was taken on March 10-11, 1 998 to see if the union 
membership wished to continue this novel agreement, the outcome indicated that a two-to-one 
majority of employees did want to continue their historic accord and work with each other for 
mutual progress and survival. 

A number of industries and unions have created new approaches to learning about each other 
and the environment (economic, technological, and political) in which they work. In the auto 
industry, there are one, two, and three week joint training programs are conducted; there are also 
efforts in the unionized construction industry to work with unions and contractors to understand 
each other’s needs and challenges facing the industry. 

3. Wbat do you believe are the essential conditions that should be present to help ensure a 
successful resolution to persistent labor-management problems? 

One essential condition for any change strategy to work is to answer the question, “Why is it 
needed?” In the absence of an affirmative answer, there is a human tendency to keep things the way 
they have always been done Therefore, to open up new doors, the unions, management, employees, 
and public must believe that there is a need for a change. For example, if all coticemed believe that 
the number of grievances and arbitrations amounts to a “meltdown” of the labor relations system, 
then there is a possibility for reforming the system. 
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The essential conditions for successful resolution to persistent labor-management problems 
include (a) a willingness to try new approaches, (b) a willingness to exchange information, share 
data, and learn from others; (c) trust ; (d) an appreciation of each other’s interests; (e) an 
understanding of the joint problems facing the industry and the unions and (f) use of some mutually 
agreed upon measures and standards to judge options. There needs to be a recognition that there is a 
problem and then work towards how to resolve it 

4. I understand that Alternative Dispute Resolution (ADR) is being used in EEO cases. 

Could ADR be useful for other areas? If so, please explain. 

Alternative dispute resolution (ADR) really means the use of problem-solving techniques 
such as mediation, arbitration, fact-finding, and other methods to resolve problems. In equal 
employment opportunity (EEO) disputes, it has usually been the successful use of mediation by 
trained professionals that has assisted labor and management to resolve these complaints. Indeed, in 
Cincinnati and Cleveland, Ohio, FMCS has been asked by the Postal Service (through inter-agency 
agreements) to provide such mediation assistance for the EEO complaint programs FMCS is 
currently discussing providing such service in Royal Oak, Michigan and Chicago, Illinois. From its 
initial experience in Cincinnati, FMCS mediators have seen employees and their representatives as 
well as supervisors benefiting from their involvement in this process. Not only has there been a high 
settlement or resolution rate (over 80 percent) but high satisfaction by the parties themselves. In 
these cases, the individual complainant has had a chance to be heard and to fashion a remedy, where 
appropriate. 

Of importance in this dispute resolution process is the resolution of the immediate complaint 
as well as the conditions that gave rise to that conflict. When mediators assist in determining the 
underlying root causes of the conditions which helped to cause the conflict, they may also use a 
process of empowerment and recognition which has been called “transformative mediation” by 
Professors Robert A Baruch Bush and Joseph P. Folger. Mediators also use interest-based 
approaches to assist individuals, labor, and management to recognize problems, understand and 
appreciate interests, and reach workable solutions. The key to all of these forms of dispute 
resolution is active involvement by the complainant and the supervisor in the process. Professor 
Lisa B Bingham, who is studying the USPS-EEO mediation program, called REDRESS, has already 
found in her research that not only does the individual employee but his or her supervisor has also 
benefited from participation and satisfaction with the mediation process 

ADR has been very helpful in EEO areas, at least in the studies conducted and from FMCS’s 
own experiences with it; it might also be useful in working with any complaints involving managers 
and supervisors within the postal service. There are consultative rights for the postmasters and 
supervisors but ADR might address some of their needs as well. 
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SUMMARY OF SUMMIT MEETING 
OCTOBER 29. 1997 


The first Postal Service Labor-Management Summit was convened in Washington, D C. 
on October 29. 1997, by FMCS. Leaders of the four major postal unions, three management 
associations, and top leadership of the Postal Service came together to discuss postal labor 
relations and initiatives to be jointly undertaken to improve workplace relationships 

In his opening remarks, FMCS Director Wells said, “This summit enjoys fortuitous timing 
since a House Subcommittee hearing on the GAO report entitled “Little Progress Made in 
Addressing Persistent Labor-Management Problems” is scheduled for next Tuesday, November 
4.” He continued: “This summit will show Congress and the American public that all parties 
concerned are serious about addressing the labor relations problems in the Postal Service ” 

Each management and union leader presented brief introductory comments and 
expectations for this summit. All indicated they wanted to improve labor-management relations, 
especially for employees at the workplace, looking at root causes of labor relations problems, as 
well as focusing on the grievance and the arbitration process. 

Director Wells presented a chronology of events preceding the summit' the 1994 GAO 
Report referencing FMCS’s possible useful role, the 1995 request for a Summit by Postmaster 
General Runyon; the urging by Chairman John McHugh of the House Subcommittee on the Postal 
Service; the 1996 series of meetings and interviews with key union and management officials, 
including three pre-summit meetings, and the emergence of five suggestions for consideration by 
the eight principal organizations. These suggestions were focused on contract administration, 
contract negotiations, union-management understanding process, strategic planning, and 
establishment of a top-level steering committee. During these pre-summit meetings, the Postal 
Service agreed to all five suggestions; the APWU and NALC agreed to three (contract 
administration; strategic planning; top-level steering committee) and the three management 
associations and Rural Letter Carriers, expressed considerable interest in union-management 
understanding process 
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There followed a review of accomplishments to date. The APWU and USPS discussed 
the report of thmr woiidng committee which had been formed to deal with contract 
administration. They described the three-part agreement dealing with accelerated arbitration, co- 
mediation, and outside mediation to reduce the backlog. The NALC and USPS described their 
new agreement to get to the root causes of labor problems through a revised grievance procedure 
with fewer steps, specially trained and certified labor and management officials who would 
operate in pairs, and data and evaluation which would be used to see how well the system was 
working in specific sites over the next year. In addition, the NALC and USPS described a recent 
understanding on how to look at delivery redesign. 

The three management associations expressed a desire for input to improve labor- 
management relations; they supported co-mediation and wanted to make sure that any contract 
violations were pinpointed immediately and stopped rather than waiting several years. They also 
suggested that contract compliance be part of supervisory evaluations. The management 
associations said they did not require a seat at the bargaining table, but merely a chance to look at 
proposals before the Postal Service agreed to them. There was a request by union participants 
that decisions be made at the lowest level rather than rubber stamping them or passing them up 
the line and that contract compliance be stressed. The USPS described its on-going efforts to 
develop a Human Relations Strategy, invited participants from all the organizations to participate 
and also encouraged all union presidents and management association heads to attend the Postal 
leadership meetings. 

Turning to next steps, there was extensive discussion of the Union-Management 
Understanding Process (which had been circulated prior to the meeting), with the result that all 
the eight participating organizations agreed to support the concept. They will each nominate one 
person from their organizations to form an exploratory committee to then create a committee to 
actually implement the ideas proposed. The Matihandlers tentatively agreed to the concept but 
had some additional questions to be resolved at a future meeting FMCS will contact, schedule 
and facilitate exploratory and implementary committee meetings 

The group also considered a revised concept paper for strategic planning with the request 
that, if all agreed, an exploratory committee would -meet with the nominees from the unions, 
management associations, and Postal Service, with an implementing committee to be developed 
thereafter For this concept, however, the Postal Service, three management associations, and the 
Rural Letter Carriers were ready to commit to nominating a person for an exploratory committee 
The NALC, APWU, and Mailhandlers were not ready to commit at this time The NALC felt that 
these issues might be encroaching on collective bargaining topics; the APWU wanted to see 
improvements in the labor relations climate first; and the Mailhandlers had some questions as well. 

A1 eight organizations agreed to meet quarterly under FMCS auspices to discuss labor 
relations developments and Director Wells agreed to convene more sessions. A summary of these 
meetings will be available to the House Subcommittee on the Postal Service. A summary of the 
meetings will be distributed to all participants for comment In addition, FMCS will develop a 
“generic” press release about the meetings when appropriate 
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UNION-MANAGEMENT tINDERSTANDING PROCESS 


Good union-management relations and the ability to work together must be grounded in 
mutual respect and trust between equal partners. This requires both parties to fully understand 
the representational and legal roles and responsibilities of the other. It also necessitates that both 
parties share a sirhilar view of current and future challenges and opportunities they collectively 
face. Lastly, each must respect and appreciate how the other can contribute or confer value in 
meeting those challenges. 

The Postal Service, its management associations, and its four major union, should conimii 
to a process that would have as its goal the following twin objectives: 

1 That every employee, union leader, postal manager, and supervisor be fully aware 
of the critical role unions play in democratic societies. That they appreciate the 
representational and legal roles and responsibilities that union officers, at cverj 
level, must shoulder. That they understand unions provide structure, voice, and an 
institutional means of really engaging employees in meaningful and sustainable 
changes initiatives. That unions confer value as witnessed time again in many of 
America's most successful companies which are organized and who arc also 
working jointly with their union leadership 

2, That every employee, union leader, supen'isor and postal manager fully understanc 
the business challenges facing the Postal Service. They must be conversant ivith 
regard to industry trends, business plans, competitive threats, customer 
requirements, cost implications, ho%v the USPS does business, and how they and 
their colleagues can impact critical performance indicators. 

In order for this union-management understanding process to deliver its full potential, the 
following considerations must be met: 

1 . It must be jointly designed. 

2. It must be jointly supported. 

3. It must be jointly implemented (to include union management pairs doing the 
actual delivery). 

4. It must reach into every postal workplace 

5 It should be on-going or repeated periodically. 

If done well and done together, the Postal Service, its management associations, and its 
unions would be building a solid constituent foundations for accepting change, meeting 
tomorrow’s competitive challenge, and providing the highest quality public service. 
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FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE CONTACT; Dave Helfert 

Thursday, October 30, 1997 (202) 606-8100 

FMCS Convenes First Postal Summit 

Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service (FMCS) Director John Calhoun Wells convened the 
first-ever Postal Service labor-management summit this week in Washington, D.C., bringing 
together leaders of the four major postal unions and three management associations, representing 
860-thousand postal workers and managers, with the top leadership of the Postal Service to 
discuss labor problems in the organization. 

The Postal Summit, culminating months of meetings between FMCS and individual union and 
management association leaders, was suggested by U.S. Postmaster General Marvin Runyon and 
encouraged by Chairman John M. McHugh of the House Postal Service Subcommittee. It 
follows an October General Accounting Office (GAO) report, entitled “Little Progress Made in 
Addressing Persistent Labor-Management Problems.” 

FMCS Director Wells said, “This summit enjoys fortuitous timing since a House Subcommittee 
hearing on the GAO report is scheduled for next Tuesday, November 4. This summit will show 
Congress and the American public that all parties concerned are serious about addressing the 
labor relations problems in the Postal Service,” All of the summit participants will testify at the 
House subcommittee hearing. 

The management and union leaders reviewed progress toward improving relations between 
postal workers and managers, including the work of two joint union-management committees 
charged with formulating processes to reduce grievances, accelerate arbitrations and reduce 
workplace problems. 


-MORE- 
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Postal Summit participants included: 

• Hugh Bates, President, National Association of Postmasters 

• Moe Biller, President, American Postal Workers Union 

• William Brennan, President, National League of Postmasters of the U. S. 

• Vincent Palladino, President, National Association of Postal Supervisors 

• William Quiiui, President, National Postal Mailhandlers Union 

• Marvin Runyon, Postmaster General, United States Postal Service 

• Steve Smith, President, National Rural Letter Carriers Union 

• Vincent Sombrotto, President, National Association of Letter Carriers 

The eight organizations participating in this week’s meeting have agreed to meet with FMCS on a 
quarterly basis. 


- 30 - 
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FEDERAL MEDIATION AND CONCILIATION SERVICE 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
WASHINGTON, DC 20427 


POSTAL LABOR RELATIONS SUMMIT 


Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service 
2100 K Street, N.W. 

Room 200 

Washington, DC 20427 

March 4, 1998 
9:30 am 


AGENDA 


I. Introductory Remarks Director John Calhoun Wells 

FMCS 

II. Update of Labor Relations Developments 

and Improvements since October 29, 1997 

Meeting Summit Participants 

III. Presentation and Discussion 

• "Best Practice" Case Study - AFL-CIO and Kaiser Permanente Partnership 


President, AFL-CIO Industrial Union Dept. ... Peter diCicco 
Senior Vice President, 

Labor-Management Partnerships Gary Fernandez 


IV. New Business 


V. Closing Remarks 


Director John Calhoun Wells 
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USPS-NALC JOtNT STATEMENT OF EXPECTATIONS 


The parties at the national level have spent many months engaged in discussions which have led to 
.. an agreement to test a new dispute resolution process. The process is new not just in its format, but 
also in the commitment of the parties to the following principles of behavior. We believe these 
.principles are essential to the effectiveness of any dispute resolution process as well as effective 
*' working relationships between the union and management Our expectation is that these principles of 
. behavior will guide union and management representatives at ail ievels of the organization. 


We will do our best to understand and respect each other's roles, responsibilib'es, interests, and 
challenges. 

We will make every effort to establish and maintain a more constructive and cooperative working 
relationship between union and management at all levels of the organization by promoting integrity, 
professionalism, and fairness in our dealings with each other 

We are committed to honoring our labor contract and the specific rights and responsibilities of the parties 
set forth therein. 

We will work together to prevent contract violations trough communication, training, and good faith efforts 
to anticipate workplace problems and resolve disputes in a timely manner. 

We are committed to eliminating abuses of our grievance-arbitration procedure, such as the filing of 
unwarranted gnevances to clog the system or a refusal to resolve gnevances even where there are no 
legitimate differences of opinion between the parties. 

We are committed to mutual and joint efforts to improve the workplace environment and to improve the 
overall performance of the Postal Service. 


We will make every effort to resolve our disputes m a professional manner and to avoid any unnecessary 
escalation of disputes which may adversely impact adherence to the above principles or adversely 
influence union-management relationships at other levels of the organization. 



Marvin Runyon 
POSTMASTER GENERAL. 

Chief executive Officer' 
U.S. Postal Service 






WiaiAM J. Henderson 
Chief Operating Ofhcer & 
Executive Vice PPesioent 
U.S. Postal Service 


Vincent r. Sombrotto 
President 

National Association of Letter 
Carriers. AFL-CIO 


December 1 997 
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uNmosairts 


posnisewicE 


Febiuary 18, 1B9B 


PCES EXECUTIVES 

SUBJECT: Voice of (tie Employee-Workplaoe Relatlonstiips 


During the last several years, the Postal Service has attempted to address snd resotve the complex 
Issues assodatsd with the workplace environment and the relatlonshipe with our employses and their 
representatives. Recently, we have made some progress and enjoyed certain successes. We need to 
build on that momentum and oontinue to strive to imprave woiltplM releltonshlps and to treat each 
individual with dignity and respect To ensure success in this crtitcal area, an managers and supervisors 
must take the lead and set a positive example to continue to improve werliplaca laiatlonshlps at all levels 
of the Postal Service. Not only does this make sense but H Is the right Ihing to do as wad. 

From our standpoint we believe that our approach in focusing on the Voice of the Employee has several 
key elements: 

EMPLOYEE TWEATMENT 

While the vast majonty of managers and supenrisors are capable coneamlng all aspects of (heir jobs, 
renewed emphtalt must be pland on tnating all amployaaa wtOi Mgnlly and raapaet Each of us 
knows how we wish to be treated. We must provide that same treatmam to our employees at an lavals 
of the organization. As stated at the National Executive Conference in Norman, Oklahoma, each of us Is 
responsible for ensuring that we racogniza our employees when they do a great job. Conversely, when 
employees make mistakes, we are responsible for ensuring that we and the employees learn ftom those 
mistakes. To the extent that any manager or supervisor cannot treat employees consistent with this 
philosophy, appropriate counseling should be conducted, followed by icl^ant training os necessary. If 
the manager or supervisor does not accept training or is not sucoes^. other appropriate corrective 
action should be considered. 

CONTRACT CCMIlPlJANCE 

Emphasis must be placed on the coiporate objecb've that all managers and supervisors must give the 
highest priority to compliance with our oollsctive bargaining agreem e nt s with the various unions. No 
manager or supenrisor at any level of this organization has the auttiorlty to overrlda the terms of those 
agreements. Those collecitve bargaining agreements represeitt the commKment of the Postal Service- 
that is, the commitment of each of us-lo abide by the terns contained thaioln, In our dealings with our 
employees. Appropriate coneedve action should be consUemd for any manager or supervisor who 
knowingly, or repeatedly, violatss the dear terms of any of those agreements. 


rrBL'twwiTPujASW 
WaAMMOTON DC 20260 


In ke«plng with that rgcponilMIty. all managara and iupandsonafa e^ipeetad to tatolva merltortous 
amplo^ oocnplalnts and/or^gilavancat at lha lowaat poaalila lavali'Piat kidiides handling griavances 
within tha contractual Vine litiiis and ptontplly Implamanting any aatMfnanlaagrdad to or ramadlaa 
awarded. Managara or aupatvlaaai bam quealions ragarjng thailegit l rna^iOf a complaint or 

grtevance should avaO thamsalvaa ioT lha naeaisaiy labor relations guidance andauppoii 

Compliance with ooniraelual torma and prompt raaolulion of matltoriow oases will snableus to 
concanlTita our atHirts on ylgorou^detandlrto these rna a a In whlehtoe believe no vtotatton has 
occurrsd. ItwUalsolendsUpporlioourslatamantatotheUnlonalhi^ltMffljogoftepatniveorfllvolous 
grievances Is not oonducive to a inaturs codaellva bargaining ralBlIanship and itnisl be halted at once. 


Responsible manageia ere to ansute that they ate oonducHng ragulaily scheduled iabor-Managemant 
CoTfimittea meettnga as ouHtnad Mour coHeedve bargaining agiesmahts. These ro ea lln ge era exoallant 
oommunicallons vehicles to addraSs, resolve, or diffuse local Issues.' Additionally, whenever necessary, 
managers should eommuntoala wflh looal unlan officials to keep thahi Intormed of iocal matters which 
they should be aware. 

White these key alemsntS rrt^ seem arnblllous, their accompllshmentis crtUcal to the continued success 
of the Postal Servloa. Addlttonaly.fthera can be no doubt that Ihis is' ^oorrect direction tor us to 
pursue as an organization. : ' 

We are counting on eSKti^ you to'assura that this tocus on the Voles of the Employes Is communlcatad 
to all operationa managm and eupendaors wMhln your respective aceiss and thatthey vigorously pursue 
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Memorandum of Understanding 
Between the 

United States Postal Service 
and the 

American Postal Workers Union, AFL-CIO 


As a result of discussions between the parties in the recent 'Summir meetings, the parties are 
committed to eliminating the current grievance/arbitration backlog; preventing future re- 
occurrences through improvement of the labor-management relationship and addressing root 
causes that generate grievances. To this end, the parties have agreed to three initiatives: 

1 . Co-Mediation: Two Performance Clusters per Area will be selected as sites for 
implementation of the new mediation process described in Article 15.3. 

2. FMCS Mediation: Two Performance Clusters will be selected as sites for use of the 
mediation services of the Federal Mediation and Condliabbn Service. 

3 . Accelerated Arbitration: Two Performance Clusters per Area with the largest docket of 
cases pending arbitration will be selected. Sufficient numbers of arbitrators, advocates and 
arbitration dates will be assigned to complete hearings of all pending cases at specific 
locations on a first in first out basis, in a compressed mutually agreed to time frame. The 
National Summit Committee will insure that a sufficient number of arbitrators are made 
available to the parties, if necessary. After elimination of the current backlog, the 
arbitration docket will be monitored. Should the docket reach a mutually agreed threshold, 
the parties will again provide sufficient number of arbitrators and hearing dates to complete 
hearings in a compressed mutually agreed to time frame. 

The parties will collect data, study and monitor these processes and evaluate the outcomes on 
a quarterly basis at the national level with the intent of finding ways to resolve labor- 
management disputes at the lowest possible step. 

The Area Human Resources Managers/Labor Relations Specialists and Regional APWU 
Coordinators will submit their joint implementation plans for accelerated arbitration by 
May 30, 1997 to the National Summit Committee. 

It is further understood that these initiatives will expire with the 1994-1998 National Agreement 
unless the parties otherwise agree. 



AFL-CIO 


Date: 
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Mr. McHugh. Thank you. 

With that, we would immediately go into the second panel, which 
is comprised of Marvin T. Runyon, Postmaster General and CEO 
of the U.S. Postal Service. And as I understand it, the PMG will 
be accompanied by Michael Coughlin, who is Deputy Postmaster 
General, and also Joseph J. Mahon, Jr., vice president of labor rela- 
tions for the Postal Service. If those three gentlemen will proceed 
to the table, and before you’re seated, we’ll administer the oath of 
office and save you the time of having to rise a second time. 

[Witnesses sworn.] 

Mr. McHugh. Thank you, gentlemen. Please be seated. The 
record will show all three panel members responded to the oath in 
the affirmative. 

Let me welcome you here on behalf of the subcommittee. Thank 
you, as always, for your cooperation and, more importantly, your 
efforts on behalf of the U.S. Postal Service. We deeply appreciate 
the good work that you help achieve each and every day on behalf 
of the citizens of this country, and I would assume, Mr. Runyon, 
you will lead off for your panel. We welcome you here and we look 
forward to your comments. And with that, we’ll turn our attention 
to you, sir. 

STATEMENT OF MARVIN T. RUNYON, POSTMASTER GENERAL 

AND CEO, U.S. POSTAL SERVICE, ACCOMPANIED BY MI- 

CHAEL COUGHLIN, DEPUTY POSTMASTER GENERAL, U.S. 

POSTAL SERVICE, AND JOSEPH J. MAHON, JR., VICE PRESI- 

DENT, LABOR RELATIONS, U.S. POSTAL SERVICE 

General Runyon. Thank you very much, and good morning, Mr. 
Chairman and members of the subcommittee. Joining me are Mike 
Coughlin, our Deputy Postmaster General, and Joe Mahon, our vice 
president for labor relations. 

I welcome this opportunity to talk with you about the importance 
of improving workplace relationships in the Postal Service and our 
commitment to do so. I’ve submitted my full statement for the 
record, but in the interest of time I’d like to read an abbreviated 
version. 

The GAO’s assessment of labor relations in the Postal Service is 
pretty clearly stated in its title, “Little Progress Made.” There are 
problems to be resolved and much work ahead for management and 
the employee organizations to do to improve the climate in the 
postal workplace. But I appear before you today encouraged and 
not discouraged. I’m encouraged about the future, about the level 
of commitment I see from aill parties to make meaningful, positive 
changes for our employees and about what those changes can mean 
for our customers. We’re clearly moving in the right direction. 

I think it’s important to look at the issue of workplace relation- 
ships from two perspectives: our day-to-day working relationships 
with our employees, and our ongoing interaction with the groups 
that represent them on contractual issues, the unions and manage- 
ment associations. I’d like to talk about employees first. 

The Postal Service is the largest and best postal service in the 
world — ^with thousands of post offices and billions of dollars’ worth 
of the best technology and equipment available anywhere. But our 
success in the century ahead will depend on our people, our ability 
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to get them the training and the tools they need, to everyone work- 
ing better together, to simplify and improve systems, so that we 
can deliver better service, better prices, and better value for our 
customers. 

When I came to the Postal Service in 1992, I found an organiza- 
tion and a dedicated work force charged with fulfilling one of the 
most difficult and important assignments you can imagine — to 
serve the communications and commercial needs of every single 
American. But I also found an organization ill-equipped to succeed 
in its mission, an organization that needed to change its approach 
to serving customers and adopt a business focus in its operation. 
I’ve worked to build those qualities in the Postal Service, to help 
our people to deliver excellence for our customers. 

One of the most important steps we’ve taken is to apply the 
world-renown model for business excellence, the Baldrige criteria. 
In the fall of 1994, we brought in several Baldrige examiners to 
conduct an organization-wide assessment and help us develop ac- 
tion plans for improving what we do and how we do it. And by 
1995, with input from our leadership team, we created 
Customer Perfect! our own version of the Baldrige model. 

The results have been historic. Today, overnight delivery scores 
for First-Class Mail stand at 92 percent nationwide, our best per- 
formance ever, 13 points better than 1994. Satisfaction among busi- 
nesses and customers is at record high levels, too, and we’ve 
achieved unprecedented financial service, allowing us to cut two 
decades’ worth of accumulated losses by more than 40 percent and 
keep our prices stable for the second-longest period since the cre- 
ation of the Postal Service. 

The only way we could have accomplished all this is with the 
help of our employees. The/ve done a great job, and 
CustomerPerfect! has helped them, and the Postal Service as a 
whole, succeed. Using CustomerPerfect!, we’ve developed goal-fo- 
cused training, created a safer environment in which employees 
can achieve those goals, and helped them become more responsive 
and effective in serving and satisfying our customers. 

In the last 3 years, we’ve invested more than $600 million to cre- 
ate and provide the best possible training to the widest possible 
range of employees. We’ve created the Associate Supervisor Pro- 
gram in which our best and brightest potential new managers com- 
pete and receive the people and the management skill sets they 
need to do their job. 

This year, working with our postmaster organizations we’ve de- 
veloped a companion program tailored for postmasters nationwide. 
For the more than 100,000 employees who deal directly with cus- 
tomers, we have conducted training sessions in the interactive 
skills, and this year virtually every employee in every facility na- 
tionwide received training in our customer-focused performance 
goals, and in ways that they could also contribute to our corporate 
success. Our employees have responded. 

Using CustomerPerfect!, we’ve given a lot more attention to re- 
ducing injuries and accidents and creating a safer work environ- 
ment for our employees. The results: The number of accidents is 
down significantly. Working together, our managers and employees 
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not only achieved our 1997 goals, but they beat the ones that we 
had planned for 1998. So we’ve raised the bar again. 

I hope this gives you a sense of the structured, businesslike, goal- 
focused approach we’re taking toward operating the Postal Service 
and training and equipping our employees to be more successful 
each day, because if our employees are successful, the Postal Serv- 
ice will be successful. 

Having said this, I’d be the first to acknowledge that we’re not 
where we want to be. We have a lot of offices where employees 
work together to serve the customer and where teamwork and co- 
operation are a way of life, but more need to be that way. 

As I told our officers and executives last month in Norman, OK, 
I’m making it a top priority for this year. In every performance 
cluster nationwide, we’ll continue to deploy process management, 
our systematic, data-driven process that helps the employees make 
improvements in the workplace. 

We’ve developed a series of human resource strategies for imple- 
mentation beginning this fiscal year. These strategies will help cre- 
ate an environment where employees know what’s expected of 
them, where they’re appreciated and respected, where they have 
the right tools and training to do their work, and where they’re re- 
warded for their success. 

There’s another facet to workplace relationship, and that’s the re- 
lationship between management and the unions and management 
associations that represent employees contractually. Here again, 
we’re not satisfied. There are problems that must be resolved. 

We could spend the morning pointing fingers, but I don’t want 
to do that. It’s not constructive. Relationships are partnerships. In 
this case, management and the employee organizations are all part 
of the problem. We must all become part of the solution. I’m con- 
vinced we can be, and I’m encouraged by the strides we’ve made 
in recent months. 

For example, while the report fails to mention it, the number of 
step 3 grievances with our third largest union, the National Rural 
Letter Carriers Association, representing more than 100,000 em- 
ployees, has actually gone down this year. Management and the 
NRLCA have built a constructive, customer-focused relationship 
that we hope to build on with other representative groups. 

As Federal Mediation Director John Wells, or his representative, 
indicated earlier, management and representatives from all em- 
ployee organizations sat down at the same table last week and 
talked about mutual issues. As the subcommittee recommended 
some time ago — and we thank you for that — it was a very bene- 
ficial beginning. 

I’m particularly encouraged by our mutual commitment to pur- 
sue greater understanding of each other’s issues and the challenges 
facing our organization. I want to thank you, Mr. Chairman, for 
your encouragement, and I want to recognize the dedicated efforts 
of John Wells in arranging for this meeting and bringing all the 
parties to the table. 

With our largest union, the American Postal Workers Union, 
we’ve recognized that grievances are a mutual problem, and we’re 
working to address them. On May 8, we signed a memorandum of 
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understanding with the APWU to employ new techniques to reduce 
the backlog of grievances. One is mediation. 

In a report to Congress last month, GAO praised our use of medi- 
ation in EEO complaint administration. We call it redress. EEO 
cases are mediated within 2 weeks of the employee’s first contact 
with a counselor. Seventy percent are settled, and 90 percent of the 
participants said they were satisfied or highly satisfied with the 
fairness of the process. Redress will be reported on in this month’s 
issue of the Labor Law Journal. 

After months of discussion with the National Association of Let- 
ter Carriers, we’ve just signed an even more comprehensive agree- 
ment to work together to improve the way we resolve disputes in 
the workplace, and last month we reached agreement with the 
NALC to conduct joint tests to create a fair and reasonable system 
that furthers the Postal Service’s competitive position in the mar- 
ketplace and creates a better work environment for letter carriers 
and their supervisors. This is encouraging news. 

Postal management also endorses the concept of an independent 
labor commission. We believe it can provide the impetus we need 
to come together in a spirit of cooperation and find solutions to our 
differences. It needs to be made up of experts in the field of labor 
and management relations from the private sector, outside of the 
Postal community, they bring no preconceptions to the table. And 
the Commission’s work should be limited to 1 year. We’ll benefit 
from outside counsel, and we don’t have the luxury of waiting an 
entire rate-and-contract cycle to get it. 

Workplace relations are a complex area for any organization, 
particularly one that’s the largest nonmilitary employer in the Na- 
tion, and likely the world. Just scanning the news, we can see that 
many other much smaller organizations are grappling with the 
same issues that we face. Postal Service management is committed 
to working together with our unions and management associations 
to improve workplace relationships and deliver even better results 
for our customers in the coming years. 

Thank you, Mr. Chaimian. That concludes my report. 

[The prepared statement of General Runyon follows:] 
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Good morning, Mr. Chairman, and members of the Subcommittee. Joining me are Mike Coughlin, our 
Deputy Postmaster General, and Joe Mahon, our Vice President for Labor Relations. I welcome this 
opportunity to talk with you about the challenge and importance of improving workplace relationships in 
the Postal Service, and our commitment to do so. 

The General Accounting Office's (GAO's) assessment of labor relations in the Postal Service is 
pretty clearly stated in its title - ‘Little Progress Made.’ There are problems to be resolved, and much 
work ahead for management and the employee organizations to do to improve the climate in the postal 
workplace. But I appear before you today encouraged, not discouraged, about the future, about the 
level of commitment I see from all parties to make meaningful, positive changes for our employees, and 
about what those changes can mean for our customers. We are clearty moving in the right direction. 

I think it is important to look at the issue of labor-management problems from two perspectives: 
our day-to-day working relationships with our employees, and our ongoing interaction with the groups 
that represent them in contractual issues, the unions and management associations. First I want to 
explore relationships with employees. 

Recently in a speech to the leadership of the AFL-CIO, President Clinton talked about the most 
important issues facing our nation as we look to the future. One of those, he said, was 'investing in our 
people.’ 'The key to success in tomorrow's economy is people,’ the President said. ’Companies have 
to invest In their workers in order to be competitive in the twenty-first century.' I could not agree more 

The Postal Service is the largest and best postal system in the virotid. We have thousands of post 
offices and facilities, and billions of dollars worth of the best technology and equipment available. But 
our success In the century ahead will depend on our people. It will depend on our ability to get them the 
training and tools they need, to get everyone working better together, and to simplify and improve our 
systems. By doing this, by working together - clerks, city letter carriers, rural carriers, mail handlers, 
support staff, managers, supervisors and postmasters - we can deliver better service, better prices, and 
better value for our customers. 

When I came to the Postal Service in 1992, 1 found an organization and a dedicated work force 
charged with fulfilling one of the most diflicutt and important assignments you can imagine: to senre the 
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communications and commercial needs of every single American. But I also found an organization ill 
equipped to succeed In Its mission, an organization that needed to change its approach to serving 
customers and adopt a business focus in its operations. I have wortred to build those qualities in the 
Postal Service and to improve all aspects of our performance. The steps I have taken have been fairly 
simple, really, and focused on one thing: helping our employees deliver excellence for our customers. 

First, I restructured the Postal Service, eliminating layers of bureaucracy and getting us organized to 
deliver success. Then, In December 1 993, 1 took steps to change our basic management philosophy by 
applying the world-renowned model for business excellence, the Baldnge criteria. I hired a new Vice 
President of Quality with Baldrige expertise, and in the fall of 1994, we brought in senior Baldrige 
examiners to conduct an organization-wide assessment and help us develop action plans for improving 
what we do, and how we do it. 

By 1995, with input from our Leadership Team, we created CustomerPerfectlsm - our own version 
of the Baldrige model, a systematic, integrated way of managing our business focused on serving 
customer needs. Given our performance problems, we focused a lot of attention on raising service 
levels and improving our finances The results have been historic. Today, overnight delivery scores for 
First-Class Mail stand at 92 percent nationwide, our best performance ever, 13 points better than 1994. 
Satisfaction among businesses and customers is at record high levels, too. We have also achieved 
unprecedented financial surpluses. In Just two years, we have been able to cut two decades worth of 
accumulated losses by more than 40 percent. We will keep our prices stable for the second-longest 
period since the creation of the Postal Service, and we have proposed new rates for 1996 that are half 
the rate of inflation and actually cut prices for several key types of mail. 

The only way we could have accomplished all this is with the help of our employees. They have 
done a great job. And CustomerPerfectt has helped them and the Postal Service as a whole succeed. 

Using CustomerPerfect!. we have focused on providing employees with the skills they need to be 
successful - training that has helped them understand our goals, create a safer environment in which 
they couid work together to achieve those goals, and develop the skills necessary to become more 
responsive and effective in serving and satisfying our customers. 
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In the last three years, we have invested more than $600 million to create and provide the best 
possible training to the widest possible range of employees For our supervisors and postmasters, we 
have completely overhauled our curriculum. We have created the Associate Supervisor Program, in 
which our best and brightest potential new managers compete for and receive the people and 
management skill sets they need to do their jobs. The training includes course work in communications 
and leadership skills, and conflict resolution to help create a more positive work environment and 
prevent grievances and complaints before they happen. Seventy-three districts are now holding 
classes, and almost 1,500 graduates are already in place, leading us to better perfbnnance. We expect 
to double that number in 1998. And this year, working with the League of Postmasters of the United 
States, and the National Association of Postmasters of the United States, we have developed a 
companion program tailored for postmasters nationwide 

For the more than 100,000 employees who deal directly with customers, we have conducted 
training sessions in interactive skills. And this year, virtually every employee in every facility nationwide 
received training In our customer-focused performance goals, and in ways they could contribute to our 
corporate success Our employees have responded. Service is up, customer satisfaction is up, and 
customers across the country are seeing the difference in our lobbies and at the mailbox. 

Using CustomerPerfBCt!, we have given a lot more attention to reducing injuries and accidents and 
creating a safer work environment fOr employees. The result? The number of accidents is down 
significantly. And serious injuries, those requiring employees to miss work, have dropped 9.4 percent, 
to our lowest rate ever. Working together, our managers and employees not only achieved our 1997 
goals, they beat the ones we planned for 19981 So we have raised the bar again. 

I hope this gives you a sense of the structured, businesslike, goal-focused approach we are taking 
toward operating the Postal Service, and training and equipping our employees to be more successful 
each day. Because if our employees are successful, the Postal Service will be successful. 

Having said this, I would be the first to acknowledge we are not where we want to be. We have a lot 
of offices where employees work together to serve the customer and where teamwork and cooperation 
are a way of life, but more need to be that way. In Fiscal Year 1 998, we must do a better job of 
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replicating these successes, applying these best pracbcas throughout the Postal Service, and bringing 
more of the benefits of CustomeiPerfectt to employee relationships. As I told our Officers and 
executives iast month in Norman, Oklahoma, I am making it a top pnority this year. 

In every performance cluster nationwide, we will continue to deploy prtx«ss management across 
our organization in 1998. This is our systematic, data-driven process that helps employees make 
improvements in the wodrplace. It helps us look at how we do what we do, and how we can do it more 
safely, more simply, more easily. The bottom line of this is, by involving employees in improving our 
operating systems, we can also improve the work environment and the way employees feel about their 
jobs. 

Duhng the past several months, a cross-functional team has developed a sehes of new human 
resource strategies for implementation beginning this fiscal year. These strategies will help create an 
environment where employees know what is expected of them, where they are appreciated and 
respected, where they have the right tools and training to do their wodt. and are rewanied for their 
success. We have shared this draft plan with the unions and management associations to get their 
reaction and feedback. 

Once we finalize the strategies, we will develop action plans as part of the CustomrPorfect! 
process. We will also begin implementing effective measurement systems Just as we have done in 
other areas of our business. Right now, grievances are but one barometer of the woht environment, 
an outcome of problems in the wodrplace dhven by many issues and agendas. We need other, better 
methods for measuhng the workplace environment, the developmental needs of our employees, and 
organizational design issues that affect our employees and their level of success. We are committed 
to developing and using them to set dear targets and timelines, and achieving results. 

we have proven that we can do It. too. with CustomerPerfect! Of course, record service and 
financial perfonnance did not happen overnight, and we do not expect immediate success in this area, 
either. But I am confident that by bnnging this same energy, emphasis, and precision to employee 
issues, we can achieve the same kind of results. 

There is another facet to workplace relationships - the relationship between management and the 
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unions and management associations that represent employees contractually. Here again, we are not 
satisfied. There are problems that must be resolved. We can spend the morning pointing fingers, but I do 
not want to do that It is not constructive. Relationships are partnerships. In this case, management and 
the employee organizations are all part of the problem. We must all become part of the solution. I am 
convinced we can be, and I am encouraged by the strides we have made in recent months. 

As the GAO noted, the number of grievances has grown significantly over the last three years. 

But it is wrong to conciude that all of our labor and management relationships are strained. In fact, the 
number of Step 3 grievances with our third-largest union, the National Rural Letter Carriers' 

Association (NRLCAJ, representing more than 100,000 employees, has actually gone down. 

Management and the NRLCA have built a constructive, custonrer-focused relationship that is getting 
results. It offers models for improvement that we can build on with other representative groups. 

I am also pleased to report that on October 29, management and representatives from all of the 
employee organizations sat down at the same table and talked about mutual Issues, as this 
Subcommittee recommended. I want to recogniza the dedicated efforts of Federal Mediation Director 
John Wells in arranging for this meeting and bringing all the parties to the table. We remain hopeful 
that this will be a launching point for further dialogue on key issues. 

I have personally had several meetings with key union leaders; so has Joe Mahon. Our Area and 
District staffs are working with their union counterparts to try to break the logjam on grievances. In just 
one such meeting, a performance cluster resolved 300 grievances that had reached arbitration. 

As I pointed out earlier, grievances are probably not the most accurate indicator of the workplace 
climate. Sometimes they merely represent the attitudes and agendas of individual managers and union 
representatives, rather than conflicts among employees. Other times, they are just the tip of an iceberg, 
covering deep-seated system or relationship problems affecting our employees and their performance. 
Regardless of the cause, management and the unions and associations are actively working to resolve 
grievances, and any underlying conflicts, so that we can turn all of our energy and attention to senring 
customers and getting the mail processed and delivered. 

With our largest union, the American Postal Workers Union (APWU), we have recognized that 
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grievances are a mutual problem and we are working to address them. On May 8, we signed a 
Memorandum of Understanding with the APWU on this issue. We both committed to reducing the 
backlog of grievances and to looking at aspects of our system that may impede voluntary settlements. 

After months of discussions with the National Association of Letter Carriers (NALC), we have just 
signed an even more comprehensive agreement to work together to improve the way we resolve 
disputes in the workplace. And last month, we reached agreement with the NALC to conduct joint 
tests to ‘create a fair and reasonable system that furthers the Postal Service’s competitive position in 
the marketplace and creates a better work environment for letter carriers and their supervisors ' This 
is encouraging news. 

We have begun severai innovative approaches to help reduce grievances. One is called Accelerated 
Arbitration. It involves adding more arbitrators to speed up the hearing process and bring faster resolution 
to the issues. Another is mediation. Mediation works. In a recent report to Congress. GAO praised our 
efforts in using Alternative Dispute Resolution in Equal Employment Opportunity (EEO) complaint 
administration. Called ‘Redress.' the program was introduced in three cities in 1994. expanded to 27 
cities in Fiscal Year 1997. and will be adopted nationwide this year. Under 'Redress.' EEO cases are 
mediated within two weeks of the employee’s first contact with a counselor. Two weeks! And 70 percent 
are settled. More importantly, according to a study done by Indiana University’s School of Public and 
Environmental Affairs. 90 percent of the participants said they were 'satisfied' or 'highly satisfied’ with the 
fairness of the process, and supervisors are learning to manage workplace conflict more effectively as a 
result. ‘Redress' will be reported on in this month’s issue of the Labor Law Journal 

Wa are working to apply these same techniques to our grievance process. We teel strongly that 
the techniques of mediation are much more conducive to improving relationships than the 'litigation 
model' that is embedded in our arbitration process and other appeals systems. Ws remain hopeful 
that these initiatives will be building blocks for improved relationships with the APWU and our other 
employee groups. And with enhanced training, systems improvements, and the Baldrige tools found 
in CustomefPerfect!, we are working to resolve the conflicts that generate grievances in the first plarte. 

We will keep working with our unions and management associations to find these answers together. 
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To that end. we also welcome the advice and counsel of outside experts. Postal management 
endorses the concept of an independent labor commission, as proposed in the Postal Reform Bill. We 
believe It can provide the Impetus we need to come together in a spirit of cooperation and find solutions to 
our differences. 

It Is vital for all of us that this commission be made up of the highest caliber people, experts in the 
field of labor and management relations who have the wisdom and experience to make a difference In 
this complex and critical area. I believe that the members should come from the private sector, outside of 
the postal community, so they bring no preconceptions to the table - either on behalf of postal 
management or postal labor And the sign should also read, “Bureaucrats and lobbyists need not apply.' 

We also feel strongly that the commission's work should be limited to one year, rather than three- 
and-a-half years. I think we all would agree that the Postal Service does not have the luxury or waiting 
an entire rate and contract cycle to get the benefit of outside advice on how to Improve our relationships. 
Given the body of Information that already exists on these Issues, one year Is a reasonable time frame 
for studying and reporting on this matter. 

Workplace relations are a complex area for any organization, particularly one that is the largest 
non-military employer In the nation and likely the world. Just scanning the news, we can see that 
many other, much smaller organizations are grappling with the same issues that we face. 

It is going to take a concerted effort from everyone involved to make the kind of progress our customers 
demand. There is a lot at stake, and we recognize that we must act or suffer the consequences. Failure to 
act, to focus on the customer, and work together to improve perfonnance In the face of competition, virtually 
wiped out the steel Industry In the United States And it has only come back to the degree it has because 
management and labor have worked together to take advantage of technology. Improve productivity, control 
costs, and deliver value for the customer. Other Industries and companies offer similar lessons. 

Postal Service management Is committed to acting now, to working to improve workplace 
relationships and deliver even batter results for our customers in the coming years. Everyone in the 
Postal Service has a stake m this success. I call on each and every employee to join us in creating a 

new era of cooperation and teamwork in the Postal Service. 

* * * * 
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Mr. McHugh. Thank you, Mr. Runyon. 

In reading last evening your entire testimony and your summary 
today, it’s clear that you’re emphasizing the optimism that was dis- 
cussed in the earlier panel, and I think I can speak for all of us 
when I say we hope that optimism is well-founded. However, obvi- 
ously, as was commented previously by Mr. Ungar at the GAO, 
there have been other reasons in the past to be optimistic, and it 
simply has not taken, has not borne itself out, and we’re all looking 
forward to seeing that this time your efforts collectively do take. 

That having been said, there are still some very fundamental 
challenges, I think, that you all face. A lot of discussion has oc- 
curred here this morning, and also was gone over in your full text 
about trying to reduce the numbers of grievances in the system, 
and that’s important, but I think it’s factually treating the symp- 
tom, not the disease. The question fundamentally is: Why do we 
have so many grievances, as I know you understand. 

Let me tie onto my last question to Mr. Ungar with respect to 
the complaints that we have heard repeatedly, and I’m sure you 
have heard, about this dual system of accountability; that for the 
craft employees, for the laborers, the letter carriers, there are very 
strict standards, high-profile cases, two of them recently, where an 
18-year employee was — the final action was it was judged that her 
strides were too short and she was removed; of a lady who had 
asked for time off to go to watch her son play in the Little League 
World Series; she was denied; she went anyway, and she was dis- 
ciplined — contrasted with a Postmaster in Atlanta, who, according 
to reports, had an accident after hours in a postal vehicle and 
failed to file an accident report, as required. He allegedly lied to 
postal officials and inspectors when asked about the incident, and 
was charged by the local sheriff with striking a fixed object, hit and 
run, and ultimately did not contest those charges. That person was 
transferred but with no other punishment, no diminution in pay. 
I understand those are three examples, but those are the ones that 
are repeatedly shared with us. 

How would you respond to this panel, and probably more impor- 
tantly, to the workers who have made these concerns known to us 
about this duality of process? 

General RuNYON. Well, first, I need to say that the three cases 
you mentioned, I’m aware of those cases, and I’m aware of the 
facts — or I think I’m aware of the facts — surrounding those cases. 
I don’t believe it’s appropriate for me to discuss personnel problems 
in an open panel like this. 

Mr. McHugh. No, you’re absolutely right, and I should say I did 
not mean by interjecting those specifically to ask you to refute 
those specifically. I think a fair interpretation of what I just said 
would be that I was asking that; I am not. 

What I am concerned about, and I think what we need to do to 
get to one of the root causes of this unrest, and what the GAO calls 
persistent labor-management problems, is, indeed, to deal with 
that perception because perception can be reality. 

General Runyon. I certainly can understand that, and I would 
like that that perception didn’t exist, and we’re doing everything 
we can to make that perception go away. Now we have different 
redress opportunities for people in the Postal Service. The people 
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in the crafts have redress to the collective bargaining system and 
to the grievance procedure. Some of them have redress also to the 
Merit Systems Protection Board. In the case of supervisors, they do 
have redress to the Merit Systems Protection Board. And we try to 
take all of those things into account when we mete out the dis- 
cipline that we do. 

Sometimes that gets in our way. We really shouldn’t take those 
things into consideration. We should not temper what we do by the 
fact that we know they are going to appeal this and probably win 
it, and then make the management of the Postal Service look like 
they don’t know what they’re doing. We really, as we’ve mentioned 
to you before at subcommittee hearings, we’d like to see some rules 
changed in the area of personnel management, so that we would 
operate more like our competitors operate and not have all of the 
redress ability that some of our employees have. We would just like 
to operate like most anybody else would operate, but we don’t. 
We’re Grovemment. We’re covered by the Merit Systems Protection 
Board, and we’re covered by a lot of other things that other people 
are not. So when you compare us to other people, there’s a little 
bit of a problem here. 

Mr. McHugh. Well, the point I wish to make, not that I was 
looking for any great revelation here today, is how we can solve 
this — is that this perception is a very serious one. 

General RUNYON. Uh-hum. 

Mr. McHugh. And I think when we talk about efforts to alleviate 
grievances, when we talk about all these other initiatives, we have 
to ensure that we’re spending an equal amount of time on the 
causes of those problems and not just the symptoms is the point 
I think I want to make most of all. 

General Runyon. Well, I’d like to speak to that. I do agree that 
we need to be working on the process of how we handle grievances. 
Our process is flawed at this point in time. It is too easy for the 
people who must answer those grievances to send them right up 
the ladder without taking the accountability for the process. That 
needs to stop. I personally would like to see that stopped. I’d like 
to see grievances, for example, at a plant level stop at the plant 
manager, and make the accountability be responsible at that level. 
I’d like to see it stopped from the union’s standpoint the same way, 
and those are things that we are studying right now. Mr. Mahon 
is working with the unions now to try to understand that. 

That’s one of the things that we’re looking at in the studying of 
grievances. While we’re looking at trying to get rid of the griev- 
ances that we’re talking about, and Congressman Fattah men- 
tioned the 12,000 in his particular area that were removed, that’s 
fine, but those 12,000 shouldn’t have gotten there. The system is 
flawed that lets them get there, and we really need to work on the 
system. 

Maybe Joe could answer some of the things that they’re working 
on. 

Mr. McHugh. Mr. Mahon. 

Mr. Mahon. Well, I agree. I think when we talk about the griev- 
ances, we’re talking about national rollups; we’re talking about na- 
tionwide numbers, which are the numbers that were published in 
the GAO report, and a much more analytical approach to looking 
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at those numbers would be to break them down by union, by geog- 
raphy, by specific plant, as Marvin mentioned, and the pilots 
that — at least the pilot that we have about to be initiated with the 
NALC is designed to do that. It’s designed to bring all of the griev- 
ance arbitration decisions by both management and labor down to 
the district level, and deprive the parties of the ability to pass the 
buck up to the area level and let somebody else bite the bullet as 
to whether a case should be settled or litigated. 

Mr. McHugh. Well, that’s good to hear because I do think that’s 
important. The Postmaster General used the word “accountability,” 
as I did, and I think there’s a very legitimate perception that at 
the front lines the accountability is missing and the incentive is, 
in fact, to pass the dollar, the buck, on up, and that’s a critical, 
critical failing, I think, of the current system that has to be re- 
solved. And I’m not here today to try to tell you how to do that — 
I don’t think that’s our job — but rather to point out the fact that 
that clearly exists, and it’s something that we’re looking forward to 
noticing some progress at our next look-see. 

But without trying to dictate prescriptions, we did discuss the 
GPRA, the Government Performance Results Act, with GAO, as I’m 
sure you heard. They feel that this process offers an opportunity 
to make a better situation out of the current labor-management cri- 
sis, and I don’t think I’m overstating that word “crisis.” We dare 
to have heard some concerns that the input of the employees 
through their various union organizations was late, and they felt 
it was almost gratuitous. What words of assurance can you give us 
and to them that the GPRA will be a way in which you will try 
to bring them in to try to redevelop your structure in a way that 
fosters better relationships? 

General RUNYON. I agree with those comments. I think that at 
our meeting, the summit meeting, that we had on October 29, the 
mediator brought up the subject of strategic planning, and we’re 
now looking at how we can get together better, so that we get in 
front of these types of things with our strategic planning. We’re 
looking at strategic personnel moves right now in the Postal Serv- 
ice, and we are inviting the unions and management associations 
to sit in with us on those things. 

So I think the comments are very well taken. I agree with them, 
and we need to fix it, and we’re taking steps to try to do that. 

Mr. McHugh. That’s good to hear. You, I’m sure, heard my dis- 
cussion with Mr. Ungar with respect to the lack of definable per- 
formance measures in your current strategic plan. He countered — 
and it was interesting to me — that, indeed, the Postal Service, com- 
pared to other agencies of the Government, had done a better job. 
I don’t know if that’s a tribute to you or criticism of them, but, nev- 
ertheless, is it your intention to try to evolve discernable perform- 
ance measures so that you can quantify where you were yesterday 
and where you are today, for example, or are you pretty much set 
on your strategic plan as it now stands? 

General Runyon. No. No, we’re not totally set on our strategic 
plan as it now stands. That’s an area where we need to sit down 
with our unions and our management associations and have discus- 
sions on those things. We’re prepared to do that, and are planning 
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to do that. That’s something that we have to do. We know that, and 
we’re going to take steps to at least start that process. 

Mr. Coughlin. Could I add something there, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. McHugh. Certainly, Mr. Coughlin. 

Mr. Coughlin. I think we recognized when we were putting to- 
gether the strategic plan that we submitted at the end of Septem- 
ber that one of the areas that was the thinnest and needed the 
most attention was the whole area of employee relations, labor re- 
lations, the voice of the employee, as we referred to it in the docu- 
ment. We have had going since last February, I think it is, an ef- 
fort to develop specific longer-range strategic thought and direction 
in this whole area of human relations, human resources. And that 
is beginning to come to some fruition. That has been shared with 
the employee organizations and their representatives, and we’ve 
had some participation and some feedback from them. 

To get to your question, are we through as of September 30, the 
answer is definitely not, particularly in that area. And I’m hopeful 
by early next calendar year we’ll have a more definitive piece of 
work in that whole area. 

General Runyon. I’d like to add one more thing 

Mr. McHugh. Certainly. 

General Runyon [continuing]. And that is, you asked if we had 
the measurements, that GAO said we needed more measurements. 
I agree with that. Right now the only measurement that I think 
they use from a statistical standpoint is grievances — and that’s not 
a very good measurement. Now we need to sit down with our 
unions and let them agree with us on what measurements we 
should make, so that when we make those measurements, we’ve 
got agreement on what the measurements mean. But I think we 
need some help in coming up with what those measurements are. 
That’s not something that management alone can come up with. 
We need help on that. 

Mr. McHugh. Well, I couldn’t agree more, and in fact I would 
argue that if you did it unilaterally, it would be a prescription for 
doom because it would not be accepted. 

General Runyon. Right. 

Mr. McHugh. That having been said, when do you intend to 
translate that need to do it into action? Have you made the offer 
to the unions as yet? Do you have a schedule as to when you’d like 
to pursue that or you’re not even to that point as of yet? 

General Runyon. At the summit meeting, we discussed two dif- 
ferent things. We’re working on two things now. One is on the con- 
tract administration and on grievances. We discussed two other 
things, and one was union-management relationships, and the 
other was strategy, and we’re about to set up subgroups to work 
on those. So I think we started taking action. 

Mr. McHugh. Getting back 

General Runyon. By the way, the — I’m sorry. 

Mr. McHugh. No, that’s OK. 

General Runyon. I heard the mediation representative today say 
that we’re going to have quarterly meetings, and we are, eind I 
heard her request that there be a report on those, and so there will 
be a report on that. So I believe you’ll be able to follow that on a 
quarterly basis. 
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Mr. McHugh. Correct. Mr. Gilman made it very clear that we’re 
very interested in being able to chart the course of those meetings, 
hopefully, to chart the progress. 

Just before I yield to the other members of the panel, let me 
switch from the union side to the management side. You have de- 
fined a 5-year strategic plan. You’ve talked about some goals, and 
as Mr. Ungar describes it, you’ve done, particularly with respect to 
other Government agencies, a very credible job in doing that first 
step, well taken. 

What are you doing now, or what do you plan to do, to translate 
that document and its principles to your management people 
throughout the country? Because a document written on a piece of 
paper, filed somewhere in Washington, is what we do; you’ve got 
to do better than that. [Laughter.] 

General Runyon. I agree with that. The reason that we were 
able to make a plan as successful as we made is because we adopt- 
ed the Baldrige criteria for management 3 years ago. So we didn’t 
just start working on that when the act got passed. We were in the 
process of coming up with that plan, and it just tied into our strate- 
gic planning. 

We have been teaching our management and discussing with our 
management these Baldrige criteria, these principles of manage- 
ment, which is the heart of what we’re ti^ng to do. So I think 
we’re well in process of doing that. 

One of the basic things that you’ll find in the CustomerPerfect! 
process of management is that we have to look at all of our proc- 
esses from a process management standpoint, and that includes 
having not only supervisors, but craft i»ople, looking at those proc- 
esses to make sure that we’re doing things in the best way to have 
them done. 

Mr. Coughlin. We had a National Executive Conference in Nor- 
man, OK, back in, I think it was, the first full week in October. 
That meeting — we do that on an annual basis now where we have 
about 750 executives, and that meeting was built around a strate- 
gic plan that we submitted on September 30. That was the begin- 
ning, the formal beginning, of the communications process of that 
plan, and it continues regularly from the management committee 
level of the Postal Service on down; we’re continuing to try to push 
that out, so that people understand what it is we’re trying to do, 
why we’re trying to do it, where we’re trying to go. 

Mr. McHugh. Very important. 

Mr. Fattah. 

Mr. Fattah. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Let me first yield to the 
chairman of the International Relations Committee, Congressman 
Gilman. 

Mr. Gilman. I thank the gentleman for yielding. I regret I’m 
being called to the floor, but I did want to ask General Runyon a 
few questions. 

What makes Baldrige so sacrosanct that you don’t deviate from 
the Baldrige principles? 

General Runyon. I don’t think Baldrige is sacrosemct. It is a 
process that we get from the Department of Commerce. We find 
that companies that follow the Baldrige criteria are more successful 
than those companies that don’t. It’s just a good prescription for 
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management of getting first things first and getting the things that 
are in need of fixing fixed first. 

Now before you go into the process, we called in senior Baldrige 
assessors, and we had them come in, look at our organization, and 
tell us, from an outside viewpoint, what they think we needed to 
be working on first. And, of course, the first thing they said you 
need to be working on was relationship with our customers; we 
have to know that we’ve got customers, and you need to work on 
that. And so we’re working on that. 

But it’s a very good process for management, and I would submit 
to you that any organization that follows that criteria will be much 
more successful than if they don’t. 

Mr. Gilman. I hope you’ll be flexible enough, though, to take a 
look at any of the failings of Mr. Baldrige. 

General Runyon. Of course. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Gilman. General, are you satisfied that the summit meetings 
have been successful and are a good vehicle? 

General RUNYON. Yes, we’ve had one summit meeting. We had 
some meetings prior to the summit with individuals that started us 
down the path that we’re on now. 'The fact that we have an agree- 
ment with the APWU on ^evance handling, and so forth, and the 
NALC on grievance handling, and with the NALC on job redesign, 
working together, are the result of that process being set in motion. 
So I think it’s very successful. 

Mr. Gilman. Have you assigned anyone to follow up on the sum- 
mit meeting recommendations? 

General Runyon. Oh, yes, sir. 

Mr. Gilman. Who will that be? 

General Runyon. Well, it will be Joe Mahon; it will be Bill Hen- 
derson; it will be Bob Reisner. There are several that are assigned 
to different topics. They’re all officers of the corporation. 

Mr. Gilman. I would hope that you would then be able to get 
over the kind of criticism that’s in the GAO report that not too 
much has been accomplished since 1994, and I would hope that we 
could see a lot more success in pursuing some of those rec- 
ommendations. 

General RUNYON. I would hope so, too. I don’t think that we’ll 
be able to get over that kind of criticism overnight. I don’t think 
a quarter is going to do it. It didn’t take a quarter to get there, and 
it’s going to take a little longer than a quarter to get out of it, but 
I feel like we’re going down the right path. 

Mr. Gilman. General, I want to compliment you on the recent re- 
ports of how well the Service is doing financially, but I find that 
when I talk to my people at lower levels that they’re saying, “Yeah, 
the guys at the top are doing well, but how about us at the bottom 
of the rung?” Any comment on that? 

General Runyon. Yes, I think they’re doing very well. I think our 
employees are well paid. They do a good job. They deserve the 
money they’re getting. 

We have EVA, Economic Value-Added Program, for certain peo- 
ple in the organization — and we’re in consultation with the post- 
masters on that. So I can’t say that all of our managers have that 
yet, but it’s our hope that they will have. That is an incentive for 
them to do well. I would like to see that, by the way, go to the craft 
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employees, too. I would like to see them become a part of that EVA 
program. 

Mr. Gilman. Well, I would hope you would take a look at that 
complaint that we hear so often that management is taking care 
of itself, but they’re not doing too good of a job of taking care of 
us economically, and I hope you would take a good look at that. 

General Runyon. I certainly will. 

Mr. Gilman. And I would like to ask one specific problem that’s 
come to my attention. There’s been some interest in the Postal 
Service centralized uniform allowance and supply system. Some of 
our small businesses are contending that you’re wiping them out 
with regard to suppl 3 nng uniforms, and I wondered if you had con- 
sidered the impact that this would have on small businesses, and 
is it truly going to be — is there an incentive for saving money by 
doing this as a centralized system for supplying uniforms rather 
than allowing the small businesses to supply these? 

General Runyon. I’d like to make a couple of comments on that 
and then ask Mr. Coughlin to comment further. Most organiza- 
tions — and I don’t say “all” because that’s too inclusive, but most 
organizations our size or even one-fourth our size do it the way 
we’re proposing to do it. Any government organization is doing it 
that way already. We’re the only one not doing it that way. And 
by the way, some of them would like to do it for us. They would 
like to be bidders on the contract to perform, to supply us with uni- 
forms. 

When you look at the facts, and I’ll let Mr. Coughlin give you the 
facts, there are very, very few small businesses that their business 
is to do nothing but make uniforms for the Postal Service. Most of 
them make a very small amount. Like, for example, 51 percent of 
the people who are in that business of supplying us actually have 
an income of less than $5,000 on that business at the present time. 
So I think that it’s not quite as serious as I’m hearing from people, 
and I understand their concern. They’ve got a business emd I un- 
derstand that, but I’d like to ask Mr. Coughlin to give you some 
more details on that. 

Mr. Coughlin. We have, to answer your specific questions, yes, 
we have tried to make or gauge some estimate on the impact of 
those who now participate in the uniform vendor program. Mr. 
Runyon mentioned one of those statistics. 

We have, as of the latest data, just over 900 licensed vendors or 
manufacturers in this program. More than half of those do less 
than $5,000 a year business on this program, and this is a $75-mil- 
lion-a-year program. About one-fifth of them account for 93 percent 
of all the sales on this program. We don’t know — we can’t identify 
a single manufacturer who is limited solely to postal products in 
terms of these uniforms. 

Mr. Gilman. Has there been a study of the cost-effectiveness of 
what you’re planning 

Mr. Coughlin. Yes, we have looked at several other organiza- 
tions to try to gauge what their experience has been. To give you 
an example, we looked at, although it’s a small program, the Na- 
tional Forest Service, when it centralized its program and went to 
a similar structured program, saved about 15 percent on this. We 
got from the Department of Defense some comparable listings of 
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comparable uniform items between the Postal Service, and I think 
it was the Air Force, and saw price differences of between 25 per- 
cent and 70 percent on individual items. We looked at Canada. 
Canada had a similar experience and went to a centralized pro- 
gram and saved, they report, about 25 percent on this program. 

Mr. Gilman. If you would be kind enough to supply our office 
with that study. I’d welcome that. 

Mr. Coughlin. We’d be glad to. 

Mr. Gilman. Thank you very much. 

General Runyon. I’d like to add, the idea of doing this is an out- 
come of collective bargaining. We have agreements with our unions 
that we will do this, and I want to make sure that we all under- 
stand that. 

Mr. Fattah. Reclaiming my time, let me 

Mr. Gilman. I want to thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Fattah. Let me ask my question this way: You’ve been quite 
successful in a number of areas — financially, in terms of service de- 
livery — ^but there’s one glaring deficiency. That either means that 
the same skills and effort and priorities that allow the service to 
address these other areas of concerns have not been applied to this 
area or that there’s something peculiar about the difficulties be- 
tween labor and management at the Postal Service that it requires 
some extraordinary effort that is absent from your management 
team’s ability to get to the bottom line. So I guess I have a general 
question about, why do we succeed in so many other areas and we 
see so little progress, even though there has been some, and I men- 
tioned that earlier, in this area? 

General Runyon. I think one of the problems that we have is 
that we’re only measuring success by one indicator, and that’s 
grievances. Admittedly, that’s a good indicator, but that’s not the 
only indicator that we should be using. I think if you went around 
to a lot of different locations around the country, as I said, you 
would find a lot of locations where they’re getting along very well; 
they don’t have problems. Unhappy people don’t perform the way 
our workers are performing now. They may be filing grievances, 
but I would contend that their morale is not so low as people would 
think that that means. Our people are performing very well, and 
people that are unhappy don’t do that. 

Mr. Fattah. Well, let me pursue this for a minute. In terms of 
your priorities, where is eliminating this grievance backlog? I un- 
derstand that there are other ways to measure employee morale, 
and I don’t think that your morale has to be low, that somehow 
having a legitimate grievance is mutually exclusive to having low 
morale. I mean, those of us in the minority here in the Congress, 
not with this chairman, of course, but in other circumstances from 
time to time, don’t think that we’re being treated fairly, and we’re 
absolutely correct about it. But, you know, we still have a smile on 
our face and we’re still happy to have the opportunity to serve. 
[Laughter.] 

So they’re not inextricably intertwined, the moral issue. Let’s 
just focus on this backlog; I know there’s some other things that 
we could talk about. \^ere does this fall on your list of priorities? 
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General Runyon. It’s my top priority. That’s what I told '< 50 ex- 
ecutives that were gathered in Norman, OK, and I’ll send a copy 
of my speech to make it a part of the record. 

Mr. Fattah. It’s your No. 1 priority, to eliminate this backlog? 

General RUNYON. It’s my top priority at this point in time. Now 
you can’t say that I’m going to overlook customers. 

Mr. Fattah. I’m not asking you to 

General Runyon. They’re the backbone — if you say, do you want 
better employee morale or do you want — at the sacrifice of cus- 
tomer relations — I can’t say that, because we’ve got to have cus- 
tomers happy. We’ve got to do a good job of delivering customer 
service. And where possible 

Mr. Fattah. I agree, and I want to compliment you on your 89 
percent first-rate, next-day-delivery in the annual report. Let me 
follow up on this grievance issue, though, and the backlog. Assum- 
ing that it is your No. 1 priority today, it was something less than 
that, I guess, last year or the years that you were focusing on the 
financial health of the Service? Would that be accurate? 

General Runyon. On the service of our Service, yes. Primarily, 
that’s the first priority, is service. 

Mr. Fattah. I understand. This backlog, do you or does your top 
staff have a sense of, first of all, how many employees have gen- 
erated these 90,000 complaints? 

General Runyon. You asked — I heard that question earlier, 
and 

Mr. Fattah. Yes. 

General Runyon [continuing]. And I wrote down to go find out, 
because I think that’s a very good question. It could be that one 
person generates 100 grievances or that there were 100 people that 
generated a grievance on one problem. 

Mr. Fattah. Right, let me further, since you’re going to look into 
this, let me ask some other related questions. 

General Runyon. Yes. 

Mr. Fattah. Do we have any idea of the number of persons who 
were, apparently, the cause of the grievance being filed; that is, the 
number of managers — do we track the number of managers and 
the level of grievances that are associated with their management 
style? I know you just talked a little bit about merit incentives, and 
so on. Do we have a sense of people who are either doing a very 
good job at relations with workers in their facilities or those who 
seemingly, at least based on the number of grievances filed, are 
doing a very poor job at this? 

General Runyon. I’d like to ask Joe Mahon, our vice president 
of Human Relations, to answer that. 

Mr. Mahon. Well, that’s one of the things that we’re talking 
about when we’re talking about a different and a more streamlined 
grievance procedure that begins and ends in an installation, a 
plant, a district. So that we cem look at what’s happening in that 
plant or district to find out why is it that we have such a huge 
backlog; why aren’t settlements occurring; why is ever 3 dhing being 
litigated? One of the things that I think it’s important for the sub- 
committee to realize is that all the numbers that we are talking 
about today, the numbers in the current GAO report, the numbers 
in the past GAO report, are all step 3’s. Those are grievances that 
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have gotten out of an installation up to our area or regional level. 
What we are doing now, hut it’s going to take some resources and 
time to do it, is to push that computerized analysis back one step 
to the plant level, so that we can make cuts that would give us the 
information that 

Mr. Fattah. Yes, that’s very helpful, but just, if you and I were 
running the same essential facility in two different locations, and 
I have 90 grievances filed against me and you have none, does the 
management of the Postal Service know the differential on those 
numbers in terms of my circumstances? 

Mr. Mahon. Well, the 

Mr. Fattah. Do you know that today? 

Mr. Mahon. No, we do not know that today. 

Mr. Fattah. OK. So I guess the point that I’m raising — and you 
may have gathered this from the number of questions that I’ve 
asked — it’s almost — it’s hard to argue with the success of the Post- 
master General and his management team on a whole range of 
issues that the Postal Service has had to face. And so then when 
we get to this issue, it seems as though almost nothing has been 
done. In fact, in some respects there are more grievances, and the 
normal just beginning building blocks of knowledge that one might 
need to start to figure out how one would eliminate such a backlog, 
like how many employees are responsible for the number — you 
know, is it a perfect correlation that there are 90,000 employees, 
and there are 90,000 grievances, or does this represent some mul- 
tiple number of grievances? Are there particular managers or par- 
ticular types of facilities or particular circumstances that generate 
grievances? These are questions that if someone was attempting to 
solve this problem, seemingly, one might have some of this infor- 
mation. 

General RuNYON. Let me answer that, and then you can answer. 
What you’re talking about is having facts. We don’t have those 
facts. We need to get those facts because that’s one of the things 
that we were talking about on measurement. We’ve got to get 
measurements. To get measurements, you’ve got to get facts, and 
we need to go do that. And by the way, the representative of the 
Government is gone, but that’s one of the principles of the Baldrige 
process, is dealing with facts and not hearsay. So that’s one of the 
things we need to do. We need to get the measurements. We need 
to know what the facts are, and you pointed out some facts that 
we need to know, and we don’t have them. 

Mr. Fattah. Well, I want to thank you for that very candid an- 
swer. 

And I also have to go. Chairman Gilman has left. There’s a bill 
up on the floor that I have to say a few words on behalf of it. I’m 
going to return. I would ask the chairman if he would yield to Con- 
gressman Davis, so that we could continue to balance the time al- 
lotted, and I will return as soon as possible. 

Mr. McHugh. With Mr. Sessions’ forbearance. I’d be happy to 
yield to Mr. Davis. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and I want to 
thank both you and Mr. Sessions for yielding. 

Mr. Runyon, much of the conversation has focused on the backlog 
and trying to get rid of that. I want to go back a little bit and see 
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if we can arrive at how we get to the backlog in terms of the num- 
bers and whether or not there is a culture that has developed 
seemingly in the Postal Service that may be producing, generating, 
or creating this enormously high number. Do you have any appre- 
ciation for the evolution of that and how we got to this point? 

General RUNYON. The only thing that I can come up with is the 
lack of accountability on the line people; the fact that they are able 
to send these things up and then decisions are made only as you’re 
walking into the arbitrator’s office. Decisions get made; they get 
withdrawn. That’s because we don’t have the accountability in the 
right place, and I think that we have to go get that accountability 
in the right place, and then after we have that there, then we can 
take the kind of measurements that Representative Fattah was 
talking about. Then I think we can solve this problem. 

But I think it’s a process. We need to work very closely with the 
unions, so that we can get the process straightened out, so that 
this thing just doesn’t happen. Until we get to the base root cause, 
and root causes are what we’ve got to get at — looking at results is 
not the answer; root causes is what we’ve got to get at, and we 
need to work at that together with the union so that we can resolve 
it. 

Mr. Davis. And you’ve indicated that that is one of your prior- 
ities or 

General Runyon. Yes, sir, absolutely. 

Mr. Davis [continuing]. Actually the priority that you would be 
pursuing. 

We’ve also talked a little bit about training in terms of how we 
correct situations that have been allowed to exist. Do we have joint 
training between supervisors and line people in relationship to 
union contracts and the overall goals of the agency? 

Mr. Mahon. In many of our agreements with the unions, where 
we’re introducing a new program, we have features of joint train- 
ing, joint development of questions and answers, joint development 
of discussions — so, yes, that happens. I can’t say it happens all the 
time, but I wanted to, if I may, to followup because it’s a closely 
connected point that we strongly believe that the more we do joint- 
ly, whether it’s training, whether it’s fact gathering, the more qual- 
ity product we’re going to have. And the Postal Service could gath- 
er facts, but in our pilots with both the APWU and the NALC, a 
strong feature of those pilots is to gather facts regarding all of the 
grievances that we’re handling through these pilot programs. So we 
do have a preference for doing as much as we can jointly, joint 
training, joint fact gathering, joint data gathering, joint instruc- 
tions, joint developments of questions and answers, and the preva- 
lence of that varies from place to place and situation to situation, 
but we do embrace the concept of joint training where that’s appro- 
priate, yes. 

Mr. Davis. And we recognize that the traditional — or if it was 
traditional — autocratic approach to management just simply is not 
going to work or will not bring the kind of results that we’re talk- 
ing about or hoping for at this point? 

General RuNYON. I would agree with that. 

Mr. Davis. I also wanted to go back a little bit to — Representa- 
tive Gilman talked about the uniform procurement issue, and we 
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indicated that in terms of cost-effectiveness, in terms of efficiency, 
that it probably makes a great deal of sense to move in a certain 
direction. And I guess my question is, it has come to my attention 
that one of the qualified bidders, for example, there are allegations 
that they really paid poverty wages, that the individuals who 
worked for them oftentimes have to resort to food stamps them- 
selves in order to live, even though they work. And while I under- 
stand and agree with the desire to be cost-effective and to manage 
at a level that will produce the kind of results, are there limits in 
terms of the overall goals and objectives of our Nation and where 
we want to be as a country, and are those built into the decisions 
relative to how we manage our business concern? 

Mr. Coughlin. The answer to that. Congressman, is yes. During 
the course of this, I guess, public discussion over the last few 
months of the Postal Service’s intentions with regard to its uniform 
program, a good many Members of Congress expressed concerns 
about various aspects of it to us. One of the results of that was we 
have revised our planned approach to this particular procurement 
in several ways. 

First of all — and this really is something that, whether that hap- 
pened or not, is there always — the standard clauses in our con- 
tracts require compliance with laws like the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, the National Labor Relations Act, OSHA, you name it. OK, 
that’s a standard requirement. In addition to that, though, we have 
gone to a virtually 100-percent domestic source requirement that 
will be included in this request for proposal that will probably go 
out within the next 3 or 4 weeks. 

We’re going to have a third-party quality assurance contractor to 
make sure that the people who eventually are successful in this 
procurement, in achieving it, comply fully with the requirements of 
this contract. So, yes, I think we’ve heard the concerns and tried 
to respond to them as best we could, consistent with the objective 
we have here. 

Mr. Davis. And you are, then, familiar with the allegations rel- 
ative to 

Mr. Coughlin. We’ve heard it, yes, sir. We heard it as recently 
as yesterday. 

Mr. Davis. And that standards would be applied in such a way 
that if these allegations are real, that the likelihood of being able 
to do business with them is not as great as it would be if they met 
other standards that have already been established? 

Mr. Coughlin. We’re going to require that they comply with the 
laws, OK. The amount that a particular employer pays his employ- 
ees, as long as it’s consistent with the laws, is a matter, I guess, 
between the employer and the employee, and that’s probably a re- 
lationship we shouldn’t get into, but as long as they’re complying 
with the law, the U.S. law, in that regard, then, yes, we’re going 
to enforce that. 

Mr. Davis. My last question, Mr. Runyon, is in the GAO testi- 
mony, there’s the indication that we’re actually losing, if you will, 
a fair amount of money as a result of our inability to hone down 
the grievances and to get that under wraps. Would you have an es- 
timate of how much we might be losing or how much time we’re 
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spending trying to deal with these, as opposed to how effective we 
might be if we could prevent them from occurring in the first place? 

General Runyon. I honestly do not have an estimate of that 
time, but they are accountants, and I assume that they have made 
a good accounting of that, and I would accept their numbers. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you. Thank you very much. 

General Runyon. Joe Mahon tells me we have asked the inspec- 
tion service to come up with a number for us. So when they come 
up with that, we’ll supply that to you. 

Mr. Davis. Then I’d appreciate having it. Thank you so much. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McHugh. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Sessions, thank you for your patience. 

Mr. Sessions. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General Runyon, it’s so good to see you today, you and your 
team, and I’m well aware that I’m on this end of the microphone 
and you’re on that end, but I want to take just a second if I can 
and pat you on the back for not only what I consider to be the su- 
perb job that you and your team, including your management 
workers, are doing, but I also want to pat you on the back for your 
forthrightness in trying to deal with these problems. 

What I want to ajwlogize for is I’m probably going to speak for 
a minute and just give you some sort of a rambling dialog of the 
things that are going around in my head. Have you had an oppor- 
tunity, sir, to read the testimony that will be presented today from 
the American Postal Workers Union, AFL-CIO? 

General Runton. No, sir, I have not. 

Mr. Sessions. You have not? Have you, sir, had an opportunity 
to read the testimony that’s to be given today by the National Asso- 
ciation of Postmasters of the United States? 

General RUNYON. No, sir, I have not. 

Mr. Sessions. OK. I would like to just, because we could go on 
for hours here, and I’m sure you could enlighten us for days about 
your faith and confidence in the direction that you’re headed, finan- 
cial security, more work for postal employees, and all the good 
things, but I would like to, if I can, just take this down to one or 
two points. 

No. 1, on page 3 of this testimony that’s going to be given today 
by Mr. Biller, who is president of the American Postal Workers 
Union, AFL-CIO, he talks about two things that they are intensely 
interested in, and that I believe that what has been heard today, 
you believe you do not have a sick organization. In other words, 
there’s not a huge problem, but that there are problems that are 
isolated and that do exist, because you indicated that you believe 
you’re getting the job done. 

But I would hope that one thing that you would take today is 
that this subcommittee is intensely interested in you and your 
team getting closer together with the unions and solving what they 
would consider to be joint labor-management cooperation memoran- 
dum, point No. 1. Point No. 2, a mediation of grievances. In other 
words, that you would be able to come back to this subcommittee 
and show where you have made substantial progress. 

Point 2 that I would make — and it really comes from Mr. Bates’ 
testimony that he is going to give today, and it kind of deals with 
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common sense to me, but I’d like to read, and I know he’s getting 
ready to give this testimony. So I apologize to him. 

“The Postal Service must develop a style that allows its employ- 
ees to learn from their mistakes. Mistakes should be corrected 
through mentoring and assistance, not instantly punished.” 

And it is my hope that whatever you do do, because it’s your job 
and the job of your team, I hope you can work diligently on the 
problems and reduce it to that that we just talked about. And I 
would be interested in any comment that you have to make, sir. 

General RUNYON. Not having read that testimony, I don’t know 
what memorandum of understanding they were talking about, but 
I’ll certainly look at that and 

Mr. Sessions. It’s on page 3. 

General Runyon. I don’t have that testimony here. 

And on the mediation, I think that that is something that’s being 
worked on right now between the APWU and ourselves. I think Joe 
Mahon — could you speak to that, Joe? 

Mr. Mahon. Yes, I can’t speak for the APWU, but I can speak 
for the Postal Service, and we are an awfully strong believer in the 
concept of mediation to replace litigation as the means of resolving 
our disputes. Marvin mentioned in his opening statement a redress 
program which we can, in effect, unilaterally, under the EEO regu- 
lations impose as an alternative to the litigation model, and it 
shows not only that you resolve issues and disputes more quickly 
with more personal satisfaction, but the downstream effects are 
tremendous, and that supervisors are claiming that going through 
mediation, rather than litigation, as a means of resolving disputes, 
they know more about conflict management, about dispute resolu- 
tion, about the perspective of the employee because it encourages 
that type of open dialog in a very nonthreatening environment. So 
we’re a strong supporter of mediation. 

In the labor arena, needless to say, we have to do that bilaterally 
with the agreement of the union, but to the credit of all, we are 
exploring and we’re learning jointly. That’s one of the areas of joint 
training that I referred to. We’re having our teams be jointly in- 
structed by people like the Federal Mediation and Eileen Hoffman. 

Mr. Sessions. Well, part of the things that I have read here are 
very personal, and I believe that they get personal because people 
feel threatened one way or another, and perhaps it’s this punitive 
action, rightly or wrongly, that is taken, that you lose your job or 
you’re out. But I have a background in a large corporation in deal- 
ing with some employees, not to the level that you do. Certainly, 
I would not even begin to say that. But I know that there are some 
things that are contained within the testimony that is here today 
that I would encourage your management team to look at, because 
I believe that they are examples that exist throughout the country. 

Last, just let me say this: I can’t think of a better team to be 
doing this than the team that is assembled here not only before me 
now with you. General, but also the other people who will be giving 
testimony today. And I want one thing to be taken up from all this: 
somebody to go back to the table and say, ‘Tou’ve got to work hard- 
er. The job is not done.” 

Mr. Chairman, that ends my comments. Thank you. 
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Mr. McHugh. I thank the gentleman for his comments and his 
questions. 

Very quickly, before we move on to panels three and four, for 
those who are planning, we’re going to take about a 15-minute 
break. But before we do that, just to fill in the picture for my own 
edification on the uniforms — so I am deducing from your comments 
that you would expect to save, based on other governmental agency 
experience, a minimum of 10 percent, which is over $7 million a 
year? 

Mr. Coughlin. I think that’s a reasonable estimate, yes, and 
that does not include the administrative costs that we now incur 
that we think the new system will eliminate as well. 

Mr. McHugh. Mr. Runyon, you noted, in kind of a closing com- 
ment that I’m not sure everyone picked up on, that this new ap- 
proach is part of the collective bargaining process. So, in other 
words, you agreed upon this change with one of or several of your 
bargaining units, your unions. Is it a part of the contract or was 
it just an agreement? You’re nodding your head, but I need verbal 
response. 

Mr. Mahon. A written memorandum of understanding appended 
to the contract, printed in our contract book. 

Mr. McHugh. For those of us who are not attorneys, an MOU 
appended to the contract has an effect of being part of the contract? 

Mr. Mahon. Exactly. 

Mr. McHugh. OK. Thank you. You endorsed something that we 
embodied in our earlier versions of our postal reform bill and that 
the GAO has also endorsed, and that is an outside commission to 
try to look at the Postal Service and perhaps suggest ways to make 
the labor-management atmosphere more friendly. Do you envision 
that as something that needs to be legislated or do you think that 
it is something that could be done with the agreement of all the 
relevant parties within the Postal Service? 

General Runyon. I think it would have to be legislated to be 
done. I’m not sure that all of the parties would agree that we need 
an outside commission. I would like to not have an outside commis- 
sion, but the only way that we will not have one is for us to resolve 
it before the commission can get organized, and I’m working very 
hard to do that. 

Mr. McHugh. So you feel the commission needs to be legislated 
probably because it isn’t legally required, but a practical perspec- 
tive, that’s the way it’s going to happen? 

General Runyon. Yes, sir, I think that. 

Mr. McHugh. Well, let me thank you for being here today. I 
want to be very frank with you. You have. I’m certain, read this 
report. Had we not had some of the testimony today, and if all we 
had to go on was where we have been over the last two GAO re- 
ports, I would say we’re in terrible shape. The fact of the matter 
is that there has been little discernible progress and that’s an un- 
deniable factor, and it’s equally sad. 

The good news, the redemptive part of that equation, however, 
is that from the GAO down to others, there are glimmers of hope 
on the horizon. There are a variety of new initiatives that have 
been instituted, that at least for today hold promise that things 
might get better. 
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I can only say that we are anxious to see that happen. If we were 
to have a similar hearing, as Fm sure will occur a year or two from 
now, and things remain as they are today, then I can say all of us 
have failed miserably. But we’re counting upon you and those with 
whom you will take up this process to work together and try to 
produce a better situation. 

So with that attitude of the glass is half full optimism, we will 
thank you and look forward to more measurable progress in the fu- 
ture. We will be submitting a rather lengthy list of other questions 
that we just simply did not have time to get to today, but I think 
are very relevant and very important, and we appreciate your co- 
operation in getting us responses, as you have done so faithfully in 
the past. So thank you, gentlemen. 

As I mentioned — and my apologies to those members of panels 
three and four who have already been very, very patient — we are 
going to take a 15-minute break precisely. That’s when the gavel 
will come down, so that we don’t intrude upon the time of those 
an 3 miore than we have to, and we’ll be back at 1 o’clock sharp. 

[Recess.] 

[Followup questions and responses follow:] 
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QUESTIONS FOR THE POSTMASTER GENERAL 


1 . Over the past year, the media has reported that the Postal Service has allegedly 

discriminated against Hispanic postal employees by employing an “English only" policy in the 
workplace in some installations. Please provide the Subcommittee with the Postal Service 
policy regarding the speaking of languages other than English while on duty or on postal 
premises. What is the status of any litigation involving the Postal Service and alleged “English 
only" practices in the workplace. 

ANSWER; The information circuiating about the Postal Service prohibiting use of the 
Spanish language is not true. The Postal Service considers the knowledge of more than one 
language to be valuable. Many of our employees speak a second language and use their skills to 
serve our customers. In fact, some postal positions include the requirement that the employee be 
fluent in a second language, including Spanish. 

For official business, such as discussing work instrucbons with their supervisors and coworkers, 
employees are asked to use the English language. However, in a non-business capacity, postal 
employees may certainly speak another language, and many do. 

The only current litigation we are aware of is a federal district court case in the Southern District of 
New York which arises out of our Westchester, New York, Processing and Distribution Center. In 
that case, an employee alleges that he was discriminated against in the application of an alleged 
"speak English only rule" in that facility Our answer is due shortly in the case, but the Postal 
Service contends ^at the employee's claim arises out of a dispute with a coworker and that no 
management official required the plaintiff to speak English other than in communications related to 
the performance of his job, which is a legally acceptable requirement. The regulations of the 
EEOC provide that "[a]n employer may have a rule requiring that employees speak only in English 
at certain times where the employer can show that the rule is justified by business necessity." 29 
CFR 1606.6.7(b). Court decisions have generally reached the same conclusion. 


2. When managers are detennined to have engaged in actions in violation of postal policy, such 
as discriminatory practices, what are the possible range of actions that may be taken? What 
standards exist to determine what type of disciplinary actions need to be taken? If the Postal 
Service ends up settling a lawsuit with no discriminatory practices acknowledged, how is the 
alleged perpetrator of the alleged practices treated? What policy exists regarding managers 
who are the repeated subjects of claims involving discrimination or harassment suits? 

ANSWER: Actions in violation of postal policy may lead to disciplinary action, up to and 

including removal. Disciplinary action is taken when warranted by the failure of lesser corrective 
measures or by the seriousness of the offense. The majority of managers may appeal adverse 
actions (suspensions of more than 14 days or discharge) to the Merit Systems Protection Board. 
The treatment of those alleged to have committed discximinatory practices depends on the 
specific circumstances of the case. Mentoring, training, or reassignment to non-supervisory 
duties are among the possible options when appropriate. Similarly, situations involving 
supervisors who are the repeated subjects of claims involving discrimination or harassment suits 
must be examined on the facts of the case to determine the appropriate disciplinary or 
administrative response 
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3 Union representatives testified that one source of friction between Postai Service manage- 
ment and their empioyees involved the Postal Service’s effort to contract out or “outsource” 
postal work. Please provide for the subcommittee the number of contract employees and the 
nature of the jobs they perform. Do you believe that contracting out postal jobs has a 
detrimental effect on labor and management relations? 

ANSWER: We do not have "contract employees” in this sense. An example would be in 

transportation of mail. Throughout the history of the Postal Service, we have contracted with non- 
postal companies to move mail, whether by truck, train, or airplane. While we have a contract for 
the transportation, we do not necessarily have a contract involving the names of the people who 
will operate that transportation The same is true of Contract or Community Post Offices, another 
long-standing practice. Because of our mission as set forth In the Postal Reorganization Act, we 
believe it imperative that the unions work with us in our strategic planning efforts for the next 
millennium. 


4. Union representatives further claim that management assertions regarding craft employee 
wages and benefits as excessive further poison the well between labor and management In 
your view, are craft employee wages and benefits in excess of comparable private sector 
employment? What would the Postal Service use as a benchmark for comparable private 
sector salaries? Are such statements productive in attempting to improve the labor and 
management climate? 

ANSWER: The issue has been discussed between the parties and ruled upon by interest 

arbitrators as an outcome of national negotiations with the American Postal Workers Union, 
National Association of Letter Carriers, and the National Postal Mail Handlers Union in 1984, 
1991, and 1994. We respectfully suggest that it be left to the parties to address this issue in the 
newest round of national negotiations to begin this year 


S. Is the current collective bargaining and labor and management statutory structure 
conducive to improving labor and management relations in the Postal Service? What 
statutory changes, if any, would you propose in order to improve this climate? 

ANSWER: The Postal Service believes that the current statutory mechanisms are adequate 

to promote improved relations between postal labor and postal management, so long as they are 
applied by willing, energetic, and sincere parties. We have ho specific proposals for statutory 
changes at this time, but recognize that the last word has probably not been written on this 
subject. In this regard, we would look forward to exploring these issues with the Presidential 
Postal Employee-Management Commission proposed in title III of H R 22 


6. During the hearing, a figure of approximately $200 million was assigned to the cost of 
grievances. Please provide for the Subcommittee the Postal Service’s estimates of costs 
associated with the handling of grievances, including the current backlog. Please provide 
your estimate of the number of man-hours spent by postal managers, supervisors, and 
postmasters in responding to grievances at the vanous steps in the process 
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ANSWER: Our current estimate of the cost of handling grievances during FY 1 997 is 

approximately $220 million. Both this and the $200 million amount are based on extrapolations 
from an earlier study cf these costs. We have requested that the Postal Inspection Service 
conduct a current, nationwide study, to include a review of hours spent by managers responding 
to grievances. (Those hours are not captured separately in our payroll systems.) The Inspector 
General will partner in the effort and we expect a report by the summer. 


7. Please provide for the Subcommittee the most recent information on the Economic Value 
Added (EVA) bonuses paid to managers and supervisors for fiscal year 1997. What e' idence 
do you have that the awards of these bonuses provide sufficient incentives to Influence job 
performance? 

ANSWER: Incentive payments from the FY 1997 Variable Pay Program averaged 13 percent 

for PCES-I executives and 6.5 percent for EAS exempt employees. Special recognition was also 
provided to full-time EAS non-exempt employees for organizational success in FY 1 997 by a lump 
sum payment that averaged 2.3 percent. 

The best evidence of the impact these Incentives have on Job performance are the organizational 
results since FY 1994, the first year that we implemented a group Incentive plan funded by 
national financial performance and based on success in achieving pre-established customer, 
employee, and financial targets. National first class overnight mail service has improved from 
83% in FY 94. to 87% in FY 95. 91% in FY 96. and 92% in FY 97. Nationally, lost workday 
injuries have decreased from 2.95 per 200,000 work hours in FY 94 to 2.63 in FY 95, 2.33 in FY 
96 and 2.11 in FY 97. National financial results have increased from a net loss of $914 million in 
FY 94 to a net income of $1,770 million In FY 95. $1,567 million in FY 96, and $1,264 million in FY 
97. The cumulative net Income of $4.6 billion earned from FY 95 through FY 97 wiped out more 
than fifty percent of the losses that had been previously accumulated since Postal Reorganization. 


6. In your September 3, 1 997, response to the Subcommittee's questions, you indicated that you 
did not believe it would be appropriate to include non-exempt employees in EVA for reasons 
including the fact that these employees are entitled to additional compensation for extra time 
worked. However, the GAO report revealed that two of the management associations 
expressed concerns regarding this exclusion of "non-exempt" employees. Mow do you plan 
on addressing these association's concerns? 

ANSWER: Non-exempt, non-bargaining-unit employees of the Postal Service are not 

included In the EVA variable pay award program for several reasons They enjoy a significant 
wage premium when compared to wages of employees in the private sector of the economy-the 
comparative standard employed under the Postal Reorganization Act, 39 USC 1004, (The current 
wage premium for non-exempt postmasters is in foe range of 30-35%); they do not supervise 
other employees: they receive premium overtime (time and one-half) for hours worked beyond 40 
hours in a work week; and often do not occupy positions through which they have any direct 
impact on the principal corporate goats of foe organization. It is noteworthy, however, that non- 
exempt employees continue to receive merit salary adjustments (up to 3% per year for 
outstanding performance), and have received two annual-lump sum bonuses in 1996 and 1997 
in recognition of the Postal Service's breakthrough financial performance-or $500 in 1996 and 
one-half share of the EVA bonus paid to exempt employees in 1 997. 
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There are three management associations; two representing postmasters (National Association 
of Postmaster of the United States, National League of Postmasters of the United States) which 
have championed the inclusion of all postmasters in the EVA-variable pay award program, and 
one representing all other supervisory and managerial employees (National Association of Postal 
Supervisors), which is opposed to any such Inclusion. We are currently engaged in statutory 
consultation with the three associations regarding this issue. 


9. In that September 3, 1997, response, you further stated that the Postal Service provided a 
$500 lump-sum payment to full-time Executive and Administrative Schedule (EAS) career, 
non-exempt employees. Will similar payments be made again this year to this group? If so, 
how many employees will be eligible to receive these payments? How much would each 
payment be per eligible employee? What would be the aggregate amount of payments? 

ANSWER: A special lump-sum payment was provided to full-time EAS non-exempt 

employees to recognize organizational success in FY 97. The payment was not part of the 
Variable Pay Program, but the percentage amount did vary by organizational unit based on how 
the unit did on Its targets. The average payrr^ent was 2.3 percent, or $940. About 16,500 
employees received this special payment. The aggregate amount of payments is about $16 
million. 


10. Also included in those responses was an indication by the Postal Service to reinstate a broad- 
based employee survey as part of the CustomerPerfect! process for FY 98. Also, efforts to 
attempt to survey employee attitudes were mentioned in your final strategic plan as part of the 
performance goals under the “Voice of the Employee." Please provide the Subcommittee with 
a detailed description of these plans, including the survey's intended purpose and how the 
Postal Service intends to utilize the information gained through these surveys To what extent 
do you plan to involve the unions and management associations in the development of this 
survey? Does the Postal Service intend to use any results of these surveys in preparation for 
bolstering their position in the upcoming contract negotiations with its unions? 

ANSWER; The Postal Service is currently working with the four major unions and the 
management associations in developing a new employee survey. The purpose of the survey is to 
enhance the workplace environment and improve relationships with employees. It is envisioned 
that the survey will be administered quarterly to one-quarter of postal employees so that all 
employees will be surveyed each year. Content of the survey depends on the input from the 
union and management groups. 

The present schedule is to administer the first survey during the summer of 1998 and then 
quarterly thereafter. The Postal Service does not Intend to use results from the survey in the 
upcoming contract negotiations with its unions. 


1 1 . American Postal Workers Union President Moe Biller contends in his written testimony that 
the Postal Service's policy of "Zero Tolerance" is "applied with zero fairness to bargaining-unit 
employees. Managers have been provided a protective shield which enables them to abuse 
employees verbally and physically, with any hint of resistance by employees met with swift 
disciplinary action." He asked that the Postmaster General send a "zero tolerance" letter to 
each supervisor and manager stating that abuse of employees will not be tolerated, and that 
such a suggestion was made to you several months ago, yet no reply has been forthcoming. 
Please comment on these statements as to the allegations of disparate treatment between 
craft and management employees. What policies exist regarding "Zero Tolerance" on the part 
of managers and supervisors? 
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ANSWER: The "Joint Statement on Violence and Behavior in the Workplace," which was 

signed by management and the heads of alt unions and management organizations (except the 
APWU) in 1992 specifies that "there is no excuse for and will be no tolerance of harassment, 
intimidatbn, threats, or bullying by anyone." We are worldng with the APWU on identifying root 
causes of disputes. 


12 (a). What is the cument cost to the Postal Service to process grievances and EEO complaints 
and what is the basis for these estimates? 

ANSWER: This was covered in testimony; we have no reliable figures. Some months ago, 

we requested that the Inspection Service do a nationwide study to arrive at a reliable figure. The 
Inspector General will partner in this effort and we expect a report by summer 

12 (b). What is the number and type of grievances pending at each step in the 
Grievance/Arbitration process; 

ANSWER: As of the close of Accounting Period 4, Fiscal Year 1998 (January 2, 1998), there 

were 26,335 contractual grievances and 5,089 disciplinary grievances pending at the Step 3 of the 
grievance arbitration procedures. We do not track grievances filed at Step 1 and Step 2 of our 
process 

12 (c). What is the number and status of EEO complaints? 

ANSWER: The following information reflects open, formal EEO complaints as of the end of 

Quarter 1, Fiscal Year 1998; 


Total Open Formal Complaints 1 5.788 

At Procedural Review Stage 1 ,230 

At Investigative Stage 6, 1 84 

At Hearing Stag 6,196 

At Final Decision Stage 2,178 


12 (d). What are the types of facilities which have the largest number of EEO complaints and 
grievances pending? 

ANSWER: Generally, major mail processing and distribution plants generate more EEO 

complaints and grievances than other types of ins^llatlons. 

12 (e). What more could and should be done by ^e Postal Service to accelerate the resolution of 
EEO complaints and grievances? 

ANSWER: Unlike their counterparts in the private sector, federal EEO filers are 

compensated, in that all activities related to the filing and investigation are on paid work time. 

Much of the grievance filing activity is also on paid work time. Forty-seven percent of postal EEO 
complaints have companion grievances being processed on the same issues. An inordinately 
large number of backlogged grievances pending arbitration are withdrawn or settled after an 
arbitrator has been scheduled to hear the cases but before actual hearings (often incurring 
wasteful cancellation fees). A comparison with private sector experience strongly suggests that 
fewer meritless or inconsequential complaints would be filed if employees were required to invest 
a small portion of their own time in filing and processing complaints which, in turn, would lead to 
expeditious resolution of meritorious complaints. 
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1 3. What type of detailed information do you have on the time involved in dealing with employee 
grievances, such as the number of hours spent by postal managers, supen/isors, and 
postmasters on responding to grievances at the various steps in the grievance process? If 
you do not have this information, why not? Please provide for the record. 

ANSWER: This was covered in testimony. We have no reliable figures. Some months ago. 

we requested that the Inspection Service conduct a nationwide study to arrive at a reliable figure. 

The Inspector General will partner in the effort and we expect a report by the summer. 


14. What is being done by the Postal Service to provide sexual harassment and EEO training to 
employees? 

ANSWER: The Postal Service's nationally directed sexual harassment and EEO program 

roll-out is ongoing and includes the following; 

Postmaster, supervisor, and associate supervisor training programs include modules on EEO 
policies and procedures as well as awareness artd prevention of sexual harassment These 
modules are usually four hours New employee orientation also includes information on sexual 
harassment. In addition, numerous training modules and videos concerning various aspects of 
sexual harassment and diversity issues are available through our Employee Development 
department. We have an extremely comprehensive training program for our EEO professionals. 
This begins with 80 hours of course work, followed later by 40 hours of refinement training. Our 
booklet, ‘What You Need to Know AboutEEO' is available to all employees 

We have instituted alternate dispute resolution processes that use mediation as a tool to resolve 
conflicts without resorting to formal EEO complaint procedures. Many of our EEO and Labor 
Relations professionals have been certified as mediators by the Justice Center of Atlanta. 

Our program has also been active on the local level. Each of our 10 area offices identifies 
problems and issues of special concern to the area and tailors programs to address those 
concerns. The majority of area offices provide at least four hours of training annually to 
postmasters and supervisors. Our Western Area office has initiated a pilot program on sexual 
orientation, which is being developed for availability service-wide. In our New York Metro Area, 
supervisors, postmasters, and managers have benefited from “updates' reporting on EEO trends 
and regulations. This concept is being studied for possible use throughout the nation Some 
areas have provided diversity training for all employees and sexual harassment training for 
executives. Other initiatives involve presentations to most supervisors and managers regarding 
their responsibilities under the Rehabilitation Act. 

Nationwide, other efforts also include mailings to all employees on the subject of sexual 
harassment and how to report this type of incident. We have revised our manager’s guide to 
sexual harassment and created posters on this subject for display on bulletin boards at postal 
facilities. Recent segments of our Video Focus employee broadcast and feature articles in our 
employee publication. Postal Life, have highlighted this issue. “Stand-up talks’ on sexual 
harassment have also been provided to all supervisors for delivery to their work groups. In 
addition, the subject of diversity has been made part of the program at field career conferences. 
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15. What types of performance measures will be used to determine whether employee- 
management and union-management relations have Improved? 

ANSWER: Employee Opinion Surveys appear to be the best measure of employee- 

management relations We are currently trying to overcome resistance by our larger unions to 
such surveys. There Is no comparable barometer with regard to union-management relations. 
The relationship essentially Is what the participants say It Is and, from the constant rhetoric of 
sorrre, it might be conclude that this relationship Is poor and always has been. We believe most 
experts would agree that there Is no objective measure of labor-management relations. 


16. In your September 3, 1997, response to the GAO's questions about the strategic plan that 
was prepared under GPRA, you described your efforts to obtain comments from various 
stakeholders. Including unions, management associations, and postal employees. With 
regard to the unions and management associations, you stated that you had sent copies of 
the draft strategic plan to the unions and management associations In June 1997. 

What responses did you receive from the two groups and how did their responses assist you 
in developing your plan? What studies have you done on the overall Impact of grievances on 
postal organizations? If so, what were the results? If not, why not? Please provide for the 
record. 

ANSWER: The Government Performance and Results Act of 1993 states that, ‘When 

developing a strategic plan, the Postal Service shall solicit and consider the views and 
suggestions of those entities potentially affected by or Interested In such a plan . . .’ to that end. 
the Postal Service sought comments from Its stakeholders through the publication and distribution 
of two Federal Register notices and draft copy of Its Five-Year Strategic Plan. 

Throughout the process of solicitation for comments, the postal unions and management 
associations were sent copies of the Federal Register notices and a draft copy of the June 1 997 
Five-Year Strategic Plan The six postal unions and management associations listed below 
provided stakeholder comments in response to a letter from the Deputy Postmaster General that 
brought to their attention the Federal Register notices. 

1 . National Association of Postmasters of the United States (NAPUS); 

2. National Association of Postal Supervisors (NAPS): 

3. National Association of Letter Carriers (NALC); 

4. Fraternal Order of Police, National Labor Council, U S. Postal Service, #2; 

5. American Postal Workers Union, (APWU); 

6 National League of Postmaster of the United States (League). 

The same letter was also sent to the National Postal Mall Handlers Union and the National Rural 
Letter Carriers' Association No comments were received from those organizations. The NALC 
and NAPS also responded to both the June 1997 draft of the Five-Year Strategic Plan Copies of 
the letters form the Deputy Postmaster General and allresponses are attached as addenda 

In developing the Five-Year Strategic Plan, these comments were considered along with the 104 
stakeholder responses to the Federal Register notice and drafts of the Plan. The comments of 
our employee organizations led to the placement of more emphasis on workplace environment. 
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As discussed In the Voice of the Employee section of Chapter V of the Strategic Plan, improved 
labor-management relations are a key strategic planning priority. Several initiatives are under 
way, including a labor-management summit process, mediated by the Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service. 

We have done no studies on the overall impact of grievances on postal organizations. It is 
unclear as to the benefit that would result from such a study, as this would be largely an internal 
issue with day-to-day effect primarily on the organizations and not the Postal Service. 


1 7. How have labor-management issues affected your ability to control costs needed to realize 
productivity gains? What is your basis for measuring the impact? 

ANSWER; It is difficult to separately quantify the impact of labor-management issues apart 
from the other factors which influence costs, such as workload increases and inflation. However, 
the Postal Service controlled costs and achieved productivity gains. 

During Fiscal Year 1997, the Postal Service's total expenses grew by just 3.8 percent. During the 
same period, our operating expenses grew 3.3 percent, work hour use grew 1 A percent while 
volume grew by 4.1 percent, as our delivery network continued to grow. This is our sixth straight 
year of keeping expense growth below 5 percent. At the same time we have invested resources 
in, and focused efforts on, improving the quality of service. 

Productivity increased in Fiscal Year 1997. Our basis for measuring this is Total Factor 
Productivity (TFP), which measures the changes in relationships between all of the Postal 
Service's outputs (mail volume, special service transactions, and delivery points served) and all of 
the Postal Service's inputs (labor, capital, and materials) and can be benchmarked against private 
sector productivity. TFP grew by 1 percent in Fiscal Year 1997. 

Over the last five years, which gives a more meaningful basis for gauging productivity 
performance than any single year, TFP has increased cumulatively by 1 6 percent. This 
productivity increase is largely attributable to investments made in automating postal operations. 
Over an extended period, the Postal Service's productivity performance has been consistent with 
the private sector's productivity performance. 


18. In your testimony, you state that you agree with President Clinton’s comment that “companies 
have to invest in the workers in order to be competitive in the 21“ Century ." 

In the recent GAO report, it stated that outsourcing has caused the unions a great deal of 
concern. Specifically, how do you balance concern for your employees, and agree that 
companies have to invest in their workers, with the outsourcing of certain postal functions — as 
in your decision to contract with Emery Worldwide Airlines to provide transportation services to 
help move Priority Mail? 
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ANSWER: As your comments indicate, this is a union concern, not necessarily an employee 

concern. The number of career jobs continues to grow, notwithstanding our outsourcing 
initiatives. The objective of the Postal Service is to provide the most efficient and economical mail 
services to the American public, utilizing the best available resources. The goal of some of our 
unions is to have the highest possible number of members and protest outsourcing even as their 
bargaining units continue to increase. Outsourcing Judgments are made after considering a 
variety of business factors, including the contractual requirements of Article 32 (Subcontracting) of 
the respective National Agreements. Unfortunately, the unions are, more likely than not, inclined 
to object and grieve, no matter what the reasons are which support the a particular outsourcing 
initiative. 

The Emery case has been grieved and is proceeding to arbitration, and we should not comment 
further bemuse of that litigation. 


19. The mailing industry's Blue Ribbon Committee (BRC) was formed at your request last Fall as 
a way of determining and pursuing mutual strategic issues agreed upon by the Postal Service 
and industry The BRC concluded that the Postal Sen/ice should continue to look for 
opportunities to improve service and/or reduce costs through the appropriate use of 
outsourcing Do you agree or disagree with that statement? If yes, how would you define the 
‘appropriate use of outsourcing?' 

ANSWER: I agree that the appropriate use of outsourcing is a sound business strategy. The 

long-term job security of our employees is enhanced by our long-tem success. Outsourcing can 
be an important tool in achieving this success. Historically, we have outsourced work Consistent 
with the general principles established in our labor agreements, the appropriate use of 
outsourcing would involve situations in which factors such as public interest, cost, efficiency, 
availability of equipment, and qualification of employees supported a decision to outsource. 


20. What is your process for outsourcing and what factors are taken into account when making your 
decision? 

ANSWER: Our step-by-step process involves multiple functions, corporate approvals, and 

takes into account public interest, cost, efficiency, availability of equipment, and qualification of 
employees We have long-standing local procedures in areas of highway contract routes, 
transportation, custodial services, and building maintenance that allow local management to 
evaluate initiatives and make decisions on a local basis In all cases, and especially in national 
outsourcing initiatives, the process includes discussions with the affected unions throughout the 
process. This is consistent with our obligations under the collective-bargaining agreements. 


21 (a). In July, my office received press inquiries from a local Philadelphia newspaper regarding 
Highway Contract Routes (HCRs) in outlying areas of Philadelphia. 

When did the Postal Service initiate HCRs and what was their purpose at that time? 

ANSWER: The first HCR service was established in 1786, institutionalized in 1845, and 

predates both city and rural delivery When introduced, the primary responsibilities of HCRs were 
to transport mail between post offices 
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21 (b). Is the delivery of mail to home boxes and cluster boxes via HCRs used to replace carrier 
routes in new residential and commercial developments? 

ANSWER: No. When new delivery areas become eligible for mail delivery, we generally 

consider all three types of service before deciding on city, rural, or box*delivery highway contract 
service. The type of service being provided in the surrounding area, public interest, cost, and 
efficiency are some of the factors which are considered before deciding on the appropriate 
delivery service method. 

21 (c). Are new residences in new developments no longer eligible for door-to-door service? 

ANSWER: The Postal Service discontinued the extension of door delivery service to new 

residential deliveries on November 3. 1978 Businesses and new residences built between 
existing door delivery homes are still eligible for door delivery service. New residential customers, 
whether they receive city, rural, or highway contract delivery service have the same options; 
curbline, sidewalk, or centralized boxes. 

21 (d). Will HCR service be extended to older established neighborhoods in the future? 

ANSWER: Other than as allowed by Postal Service policies and labor agreements, there will 

be no conversion of existing city and rural deliveries to highway contract delivery. 
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QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY REP. BEN GILMAN 

1 . At the Middletown Post Office transportation difficulties are being experienced. In fact, mail 
delivery trucks do not usually arrive until after 10:00 or 10:30 a.m. in Middletown, resulting in 
letter carriers not being able to deliver mail until 5:30 and 6:30 p.m. 

This situation has ensued complaints from customers, as well as frustration on behalf of the 
Middletown letter carriers. I am concerned that this particular issue may be one more 
example of how the lack of proper management at one facility (Westchester Distribution 
Center) adversely affects letter carriers, which can ultimately led to further grievances and 
complaints. What can be done to alleviate this seemingly simple problem in Middletown, and 
others that only widen the gap between management and labor? 

ANSWER: This issue first arose about one and one-half years ago when mail processing 

operations shifted from the Monsey Distribution Center to the new Westchester Processing Center 
in White Plains, New York. At that time the Monsey Fadlity became a transfer point for all mail 
destined for Middletown, New York. The transition of processing operations resulted in some 
minor disruptions in service, particularly late delivery complaints. In addition, local representatives 
of the National Association of Letter Carriers expressed concerns regarding letter carrier reporting 
times, which were adjusted one hour (from 7 a.m. to 8 a.m.) to conform to existing transportation 
schedules. 

Over the last 10 months, the Westchester Performance Cluster has worked to address these 
issues. There are now five scheduled trips to Middletown each morning, scheduled to arrive 
between 5 a.m. and no later than 8:40 a.m. The five trips now include two direct trips from the 
Westchester facility to Middletown. To expedite processing of mail for Middletown residents, clerk 
schedules have been adjusted from a standard starting time of 5 a.m. to staggered schedules, 
with reporting times beginning at 1 a m. Within the past month, because of these adjustments, 
carrier reporting times have reverted back to 7 a.m. The Middletown Postmaster reports that all 
carriers are returning to the office between 1:30 p.m. and 4 p.m., with an overtime exception no 
later than 4:30 p.m. 

Based on the minimal number of complaints received over the last few months, and a recent 
conversation with Congressman Gilman's office, local postal managers are confident that this 
issue has been satisfactorily addressed from both a service and labor-management perspective. 


2. Though I am hesitant to inquire about an issue unrelated to the Labor-Management topic of 
the November 4th Subcommittee hearing. I do have some concerns with an issue in the Town 
of Greenville, located in my Congressional District, which I would like to have addressed. 

As you may know, the Town of Greenville, located in Orange County, New York, has been 
soliciting the USPS for its own full service station. The Town is presently divided into five 
ZIP Codes and is constantly confused with the Town of Greenville in Greene County, New 
York. 

The Town (in Orange County) has expressed ttie willingness to change their name to Old 
Greenville or South Greenville, however. USPS District officials have continually denied the 
Town’s request for a full service station. 

Accordingly, I would appreciate your review of this matter as the current situation has and 
continues to lead to numerous problems for both businesses and individuals alike who reside 
in the Town. 
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ANSWER; The Postal Service has reviewed this issue a number of times over the last few 
years, at both the District and Headquarters levels. Regrettably, based on very limited service 
benefits and the increased costs of consolidating ail Greenville deliveries into a single location, 
preferably a new postal facility, the Town's suggestion was not accepted. The analysis of this 
issue included both one-time and recurring costs for new and leased construction in Greenville, as 
well as costs of expansion of the existing Port Jervis postal facility, which does not have sufficient 
space to accommodate the expanded delivery operations that would result from consolidating 
Greenville delivery operations. The cost analysis prepared by the Postal Service in its review of 
this matter has been shared with Greenville Town officials In addition, Westchester District 
officials advise that they are aware of no systemic mail service problems attributable to the 
existing delivery arrangement: nonetheless, they would be pleased to meet again with local 
representatives to discuss service issues and investigate any reported delivery deficiencies. 

The Town’s offer to modify the community's name to avoid confusion with the similarly-named 
Greene County communify reflects an innovative and flexible approach to the matter of local 
identity. Regrettably, however, this would be not overcome the operational issues in question, 
which primarily involve the absence of space for consolidating deliveries. Should it be warranted 
by any future change in local conditions, Westchester District officials will reconsider this issue. 

In an effort to better serve the Town of Greenville, the Postal Service has proposed the 
establishment of a contract station in the new Town Hail to provide retail services and post office 
box delivery for local customers. While this would not resolve the larger issue of local identity, it 
would provide a convenient, in-town location for these services. 


3. Trachtenburg Court is a development of six homes located within the physical boundaries of 
West Nyack Residents have been receiving mail from West Nyack and would like to 
continue to do so. Their property values, taxes, municipal services, etc., are based on their 
location in West Nyack. 

ANSWER: A petition to extend delivery from the West Nyack Post Office was denied by our 

Westchester District, as the area in question is part of the Valley Cottage delivery zone. While we 
recognize the desire of these residents to have a West Nyack mailing address, the requested 
change would reduce our efficiency by creating an overlap of a city delivery route form the West 
Nyack Post Office with a rural route from the Spring Valley Post Office. In addition, the requested 
change would disrupt the existing physical boundaries now separating affected delivery areas. I 
understand, however, that five of the six households in question have obtained post office box 
service from the West Nyack Post Office, resulting in their ability to use the West Nyack place 
name as a mailing address. 


4. Some New Hempstead residents are upset because their delivery has been switched to the 
Spring Valley Post Office. This affects their property values and requires that they drive 12 
miles to the Spring Valley Post Office as opposed to one mile to the Pomona Post Office. 

ANSWER: This is an unfortunate situation and we apologize for any inconvenience it has 

caused residents of the Horizon Estates development. These newer homes are part of an 
expanding development of about 50 homes that has been receiving delivery from the Spring 
Valley Post Office since 1 992. The Pomona Post Office's extension of delivery to the newer 
homes while they were still under construction was unauthorized. 
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When Westchester District officials learned of this action, delivery was reassigned to the proper 
office. Their subsequent review of the issue upheld that determination, based on such factors as 
proper original assignment of the delivery office, the absence of a clear boundary line that would 
permit segregation of the development from any adjacent Spring Valley address or surrounding 
delivery points, and the fact that the addresses in question are within the Village of New 
Hempstead, 
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Mr. McHugh. Let me call the subcommittee back in order, and 
we’re going to start because of the time, even though some of the 
Members obviously have not yet returned. They did have copies of 
the testimony previously, and so I thought, for expediency’s sake, 
we could begin and pick up as each Member comes back. 

Let me introduce the members of the third panel; Mr. Moe Biller, 

P resident of the American Postal Workers Union, and he is joined 
y Bill Burris, vice president of APWU; William Quinn, who is 
president of the National Postal Mail Handlers Union — Bill — Steve 
Smith, president of the National Rural Letter Carriers’ Association, 
and William H. Young, who is vice president, National Association 
of Letter Carriers. 

Gentlemen, thank you for your patience and for being here today. 
As you know — most of you have appeared before — we have the full 
committee rule of affirming to the testimony. So if you’d please 
stand and raise your right hands. 

[Witnesses sworn.] 

STATEMENTS OF MOE BILLER, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN POST- 
AL WORKERS UNION, APWU; WILLIAM QUINN, PRESIDENT, 
NATIONAL POSTAL MAIL HANDLERS UNION; STEVE SMITH, 
PRESIDENT, NATIONAL RURAL LETTER CARRIERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION; AND WILLIAM H. YOUNG, VICE PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF LETTER CARRIERS 

Mr. Biller. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. McHugh. Just 1 second, Moe. Just for the record, the record 
will show that all of the members of the third panel responded af- 
firmatively to the oath. 

With that, Moe, please proceed. 

Mr. Biller. OK. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, my 
name is Moe Biller, president, American Postal Workers Union, 
AFL-CIO. Representing more than 360,000 active members and re- 
tirees, our members live in every city, town, and hamlet in this 
country, and we appreciate the opportunity to appear before the 
subcommittee and express the views of APWU on the present sta- 
tus of labor-management relations in the Postal Service. 

We’ve also reviewed the draft report supplied by the GAO enti- 
tled, “U.S. Postal Service: Little Progress Made in Addressing Per- 
sistent Labor-Management Relations.” We Hnd there are substan- 
tial problems with the analysis and conclusions, several of which 
we’ll discuss below. 

As stated by FMCS Director, John Calhoun Wells — on the slate 
today was Ms. Hoffman for him — the first Postal Service labor- 
management summit was convened just last week through the good 
office of the Federal Mediation Conciliation Service. At that meet- 
ing, Postmaster General Runyon and USPS Chief Operating Officer 
Bill Henderson expressed the desire to change the labor-manage- 
ment relationship in the Postal Service. They asked the unions and 
management groups at the summit to cooperate with them in the 
future in the Postal Service strategic planning and related areas. 

My response is that the USPS must first commit to improving 
labor relations. If we can do so successfully, then we’ll have a foun- 
dation for cooperative efforts in strategic planning and other areas. 
And the reason I say that, Mr. Chairman, is Mr. Runyon is the 
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18th Postmaster General under whom I’ve served. Every one of 
them came in saying we know there’s an autocratic culture and 
we’re going to change it, and somehow they get corrupted by the 
bureaucracy. The players change but the culture remains the same, 
and we’ll do our best, but I wanted you to understand that. 

Our union’s national executive board met recently with Mr. Run- 
yon and Labor Relations Vice President Joe Meihon at APWU head- 
quarters for a frank and open discussion of our mutual problems. 
We agreed to continue that dialog and we will follow up with a 
meeting on the 25th of this month. The national executive board 
will be meeting with Mr. Runyon regularly, probably on a monthly 
basis. 

There’s much that needs to be done, and APWU stands willing 
to do all we can to improve the current unacceptable relationship. 
However, as the chairman has called this meeting on the current 
state of labor relations, not what might possibly occur in the fu- 
ture, we suggest that the labor management relations problems are 
the direct result of policy decisions made by Postal Service manage- 
ment at the highest levels. While disa^eements are expected in 
the labor-management arena, clearly, the magnitude of problems 
within the Post^ Service is evidenced by the volume of unresolved 
grievances. Merit Systems Protection Board filings, EEO com- 
plaints, and the fact that we have not had a negotiated agreement 
to submit to our members in any of the labor unions in the past 
10 years. Anyway, I sincerely hope we will be able to do so next 
year when I meet with Mr. Runyon at the bargaining table. 

These problems have been the subject of prior congressional 
hearings followed by GAO investigations or reports — all to no avail 
in their efforts to resolve the contentious relationship between the 
employees, their unions, and postal management. The statistics 
speak for themselves in the total number of unresolved issues 
stemming from disagreements between employees and their super- 
visors. Notwithstanding the total complement of the Postal Service, 
in June of this year, grievance pending arbitration was at an all- 
time high and climbing. With the assistance of the FMCS, joint ef- 
forts have been undertaken that promise to temporarily reduce 
these unacceptable numbers, but these efforts do not address the 
fundamental failure to eliminate work floor disagreements or to re- 
solve them in the earliest stages of the grievance procedure. 

I know mention was made by the Postmaster General this morn- 
ing about root causes, and I submit that the root causes are on the 
work floor where nobody is authorized to resolve a problem. In this 
respect, we’re astonished that in analyzing the source of 
contentiousness in the work force, the GAO report nowhere men- 
tions the corrosive impact of the USPS’s 17-year campaign to con- 
vince its own employees. Congress, and the public at large that its 
work force is underproductive and overpaid. While this hypothesis 
has never been accepted by any neutral arbitrator, it has surely 
been communicated to the craft work force, emd just as certainly 
has played a major role in undermining employee morale. 

For years, Mr. Runyon himself has kept telling everybody we’re 
30 or 40 percent overpaid. Today he tells you, feeds you pablum, 
and says the employees are very devoted and dedicated. When this 
messeige is coupled with the numerous new initiatives to outsource 
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work such as the recent contract involving priority mail with 
Emory Worldwide, it is obvious that there will be consequent an- 
tagonism among craft workers. We scarcely need a 100-page report 
to discern the source of contentiousness. And I want to say this: 
Emory Worldwide, to my knowledge, has been a violator of Federal 
law; the Department of Defense has refused to contract with them, 
but the Postal Service says it’s OK. 

Only recently have we been made aware of the report of the blue 
ribbon committee called Finding Common Ground. The committee 
formed at the request of Postmaster General Runyon in the fall of 
1996 is described “as part of an ongoing effort by the U.S. Postal 
Service to reach out to its customers and work together to deter- 
mine what strategic issues the Postal Service and industry could 
agree to jointly pursue to ensure the organization’s ability to 
achieve its historic mission of reliable, universal service in the 21st 
century.” 

Unfortunately, the report includes a suggestion that the Postal 
Service “continues to look for opportunities to improve service and/ 
or reduce costs through appropriate use of outsourcing,” and I sub- 
mit that about IV 2 years ago, the Postmaster General called us to- 
gether to work together on priority mail. That was going to be our 
flagship mail. Within less than 6 months after that, a decision was 
made to contract it out, and usually when they give you prelimi- 
nary notice, it’s a done deal. 

Legislative attacks which threaten to privatize the Postal Service 
and attacks on the workers’ paychecks in the name of deficit reduc- 
tion further reduce morale in the workplace. In addition to the 
above, I would make the following comments concerning specific co- 
operative initiatives involving the APWU referenced in the GAO re- 
port. 

First, joint labor-management cooperation memo. As reflected in 
the GAO report, this memorandum has not lived up to expecta- 
tions. I think Mr. Burrus, our executive vice president, if you want 
to ask him, can outline the problems that he deals with. 

However, it must be noted that what cooperation does exist re- 
sults in significant agreements with potential for far-reaching ef- 
fect. In the last 3 months alone, we have reached agreements on 
the grievance backlog, on a National Labor Relations Board alter- 
native dispute resolution procedure concerning union information 
requests, and implementation of an administrative dispute resolu- 
tion procedure. We cannot see how any assessment of labor-man- 
agement cooperation in the Service can be made without evaluating 
the impact of these recent agreements, particularly given the im- 
portance attached to the increase in grievance activity in the draft 
report. 

Second, mediation of grievances. In this case the Postal Service 
initially moved ahead with its own agenda, instead of reaching 
joint understandings, as required by a joint memo. However, since 
our interviews with GAO, we have reached a joint agreement. 

We also found interesting the segment of the GAO report that 
addresses the associate supervisor program. I note much of that 
has been m^e of it this morning. GAO’s latest report references 
a 1994 GAO report which recommended that the USPS select and 
train supervisors “to have the skills, experience, and interest to 
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treat employees with respect and dignity.” According to the postal 
official, all the participants in the workshop commented that the 
ASP was an incredible success." In addition, the official told us that 
a GAO — this is from the GAO report — that a San Francisco post of- 
fice went from having the worst scores and productivity in the 
Service external first class measurement system to be one of the 
top Post Offices in the San Francisco district,” end of quote from 
the GAO report. 

We feel strongly that a better-trained, less-autocratic manage- 
ment team would go a long way toward ending many of the prob- 
lems currently facing the Postal Service. We are pleased that the 
GAO has recognized the importance of a less-autocratic and 
hierarchial environment and the need for teamwork. However, the 
USPS still resists the crew chief program. The fact is that the ratio 
of supervisory and administrative workers to craft workers is still 
too high. In the remote encoding sites, where negotiated group 
leaders are working, the ratio of supervisor to craft employees is 
1 to 55; the similar ratio in mail processing operations, 1 to 23. 
Yet, the productivity of the remote encoding centers far exceeds the 
performance expectations behind the 1993 agreement to bring the 
remote encoding centers back in-house. The fact that we still can- 
not implement similar group leader positions throughout the USPS 
reveals quite clearly that the Service is totally committed to retain- 
ing the same bureaucracy and administrative hierarchy that has 
existed since postal reorganization. This is yet another factor caus- 
ing continued contentiousness. If we want to talk about teamwork, 
I think that a type of a group leader or crew chief can add a lot 
to that. 

I charge that the unacceptable climate in labor relations in the 
U.S. Postal Service is the result of a management structure insti- 
tuted in 1992, designed to generate disagreements and cause them 
to fester and delay resolution. One can simply track the volume of 
pending grievances and arbitration cases prior to and after the 
1992 USPS reorganization. In 1992, there were 18,028 cases ap- 
pealed to arbitration; in 1997, this increased to 34,316. During this 
period, nothing unusual changed within the postal system. The 
conditions under which employees worked in fact improved a little 
with the completion of many new facilities. While contract negotia- 
tions during those years were contentious, resulting in arbitrated 
agreements, there were no unusual events leading to labor unrest 
and resulting in increased grievance activity. In fact, the total 
number of grievances filed remained relatively unchanged. 

The one marked change that did occur was the number of griev- 
ances unresolved at any of the intermediate steps of the procedure 
and, by the way, at the lowest steps, too. This number of cases re- 
solved has declined significantly, and with that reduction, there is 
a corresponding increase in pending disputes and an increase in 
labor-management problems. These problems were highlighted in a 
recent meeting between national and local AP^^ leaders and the 
Postmaster General, where he explained the postal structure and 
the role of labor relations within that structure. As he explained, 
quote, “Labor relations responsibility is to train and teach manage- 
ment personnel.” This explanation was in response to questions 
raised by APWU local presidents who were experiencing the inabil- 
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ity to resolve any issues at the local level, and who were seeking 
an explanation as to who’s in charge of enforcing compliance with 
employee rights. 

Mr. Runyon’s response was not surprising, but had not been pre- 
viously stated by higher-level officials. Decisions made by post- 
masters, supervisors, and managers are to be honored and de- 
fended by experienced postal labor officials who are aware that 
they are in violation of employees’ contractual rights. Thirty thou- 
sand postal officials with no direct knowledge of contract negotia- 
tions are left to interpret and apply, or ignore complex contractual 
provisions that only the most seasoned labor officials understand. 
The driving force in management’s labor decisions is the effect on 
operations processing and delivery, and if contractual language 
interferes, management says, let the union grieve and we’ll defend 
our position in arbitration several years from now. When employee 
rights are violated, APW will initiate grievances. Where manage- 
ment makes decisions without regard to contractual obligations, 
the result is persistent labor-management problems. 

One of the APWU local presidents attending the aforementioned 
meeting spoke of her efforts to determine who within the manage- 
ment ranks is the decisionmaker. When asking a higher-level man- 
agement official at the local level to overrule a supervisor, she is 
informed that the official is not empowered to do so. Then she 
turns to the district manager, who repeats the excuse of being un- 
able to overrule the initial decision, even though it was in violation 
of the contract. The same response is given by area and head- 
quarters USPS labor relations officials. She concludes, and each 
level of management agrees, that the supervisor made an improper 
decision, but no one has the authority to overrule her. She is, thus, 
left to conclude that this work floor supervisor, who is not empow- 
ered to make the simplest of policy decisions regarding postal oper- 
ations, is solely empowered to make final and binding decisions on 
complex contractual rights and guarantees. This anomaly leads to 
friction at the local level, where employees are denied basic con- 
tractual rights. 

As a matter of fact, at the local level, labor relations is com- 
pletely toothless, has nothing to say, except occupy space and time. 
It percolates to the national level, resulting in persistent labor- 
management problems throughout the system. Added to this inabil- 
ity to correct violation of employees’ rights at any level of the Post- 
al Service is the application of the zero-tolerance policy that is ap- 
plied with zero fairness to bargaining unit employees. Managers 
have been provided a protective shield which enables them to 
abuse employees verbally and physically with any hint of resist- 
ance by employees met with swift ^sciplinary action. 

APWU executive vice president William Burrus, seated at my 
right, requested that employees suffering from abuse by postal 
managers send him a brief summary. He received hundreds of ap- 
peals for help, heart-wrenching descriptions of physical, verbal, and 
sexual abuse by managers who hold the keys to continued employ- 
ment. And despite the employees’ appeals to postal officials. Rep- 
resentatives in Congress, EEO counselors, and the initiation of 
grievances, the problems continue unabated. 
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We shared these examples with senior postal managers. We hope 
to initiate a process to identify and rehabilitate or fire the abusers, 
but to date we have made no progress. Let the Postmaster General 
send a zero-tolerance letter to each supervisor or manager stating 
that abuse of employees will not be tolerated. This is an appro- 
priate suggestion that we made 4 months ago. Sadly, as I testify 
today, we still await a response. 

We’re also faced with what on the surface appears to be a blatant 
attempt at union-busting by intimidation. While many of our local 
officers throughout the country are full-time officers of their local, 
most continue to be full-time postal workers fulfilling many of their 
union duties in their spare hours. Increasingly, we see these union 
officers suffer harassment and intimidation by disciplinary action 
based on phony, trumped-up charges. Local management seems in- 
tent to further chill labor-management relations by harassing the 
people they should be working with to fashion a mutually beneficial 
relationship, understanding that arbitration will be 3 years down 
the pike while we wait on the street. 

Neil Walden is president of the APWU local in Norman, OK, and 
a postal employee for more than 23 years. Mr. Chairman, the only 
reason I didn’t bring him, I didn’t want you to think I’m gilding the 
lily. I’m proud to point out that brother Walden is a 20-percent dis- 
abled Vietnam vet who was injured while serving as a green beret 
sergeant with the special forces. Neal Walden has served as local 
president for 7 years, was recently elected to another 2-year term, 
and his local is 100 percent organized, Norman, OK. 

He received advanced notice of removal from the Service on Octo- 
ber 15. That’s “quick justice,” in quotes. While Mr. Walden’s notice 
lists four specific infractions which we will demonstrate to be false 
during an arbitration hearing, clearly, Mr. Walden was fired be- 
cause he exposed a romantic relationship between his district man- 
ager and an employee, which was reported to the inspector gen- 
eral’s office, I think that district manager believes he can part the 
water just as Moses did. 

Tony Mastas is a former president of the northeast area Massa- 
chusetts local and a postal employee for more than 18 years. He 
was notified of his proposed removal in May, around the same time 
that he received a letter from his plant manager, Linda Pappas, 
thanking him for “the extra effort you put forth to come to work 
during the April 1st snowstorm that dumped more than 30 inches 
of snow in the Northeast area.” I can also submit a letter from his 
immediate supervisor, Mr. Arthur Doyle, that attests to his abili- 
ties. 

Mr. Mastas, on several occasions prior to his removal, met with 
and otherwise communicated to management officials at his work- 
site regarding the hostile work environment in which he worked 
every day. The record shows that he reported a physical assault 
which was witnessed by two other employees. This incident was re- 
ported by Mr. Mastas a minimum of four times. Yet, the Postal 
Service failed to investigate it. Postal Inspection Service was noti- 
fied that this incident occurred on postal property during work 
hours. They, too, failed to take action. 

Another employee from the same work station as Mr. Mastas 
signed an affidavit corroborating Mr. Mastas’ contentions, only to 
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be threatened himself. Everyone from the postal inspectors to the 
employees on the work floor acknowledge the myriad of problems 
on the worksite. Management’s response was simply to fire the 
union activist, and he can wait several years before he gets to arbi- 
tration. 

James Franklin is president of the Lynchburg, VA, APWU local 
and a postal worker for more than 18 years. I have asked Mr. 
Franklin to join me today. Stand up for a minute, so you’ll notice 
who he looks like. He eats; he breathes; he’s got a family, and he 
earned a 10-point veterans’ preference during his service in the 
U.S. Navy. 

And the harassment that he has received has not stopped to this 
very day. I’ve notified Mr. Mahon; I notified Mr. Runyon — not a 
word on it, even this morning. 

Mr. Franklin was escorted out of the facility like a common 
criminal by postal inspectors in full view of the employees he was 
elected to represent — obviously, intimidation. Mr. Franklin’s post- 
master is known to be abusive. In fact, APWU objected to this post- 
master’s transfer back to Lynchburg in advance because of his rep- 
utation from previous assignments. Even the Inspection Service 
was notified that this manager had been observed raising his hand 
as if to strike the local president. I’d ask Jimmy Franklin to stand 
up again. I can’t see behind me. 

Unfortunately, no action was taken following repeated attempts 
to have this postmaster evaluated to determine his fitness to super- 
vise employees. This postmaster’s action in both Charleston, WV, 
and Lynchburg have moved several employees to suggest that he 
might need psychiatric assistance, and that might be the only solu- 
tion to an otherwise explosive situation. 

Even now, the local postal inspector continues to harass APWU 
local officers and employees. He was in there yesterday again at- 
tempting to intimidate employees who signed statements, affida- 
vits. 

As I wrote USPS Labor Relations vice president, Joe Mahon, con- 
cerning this last situation, quote from me, “It is unacceptable and 
a total breach of faith with postal workers that these incidents in 
the past simply resulted in the postmaster being passed around to 
make trouble in other places. It is callous and infuriating that he’s 
being permitted to carry on his vendetta against an APWU local 
president.” 

By the way, that local president was put out on the street on ad- 
ministrative leave — that means the Postal Service had to pay — 
then put back, taken off his assignment, in violation of the con- 
tract, and placed in a different position. And this is from August 
something, the middle of August; it’s now November, and that’s 
very, very discouraging to his family. 

“You cannot solve the problems of autocratic postal management 
and win the cooperation of APWU and its members as long as you 
continue to tolerate this kind of conduct by postal managers. And 
this is not a case of an isolated incident that may not have come 
to the attention of management. The postmaster has been the sub- 
ject of repeated complaints. His misconduct and his unsuitability 
for a managerial position are well-known to postal officials in sev- 
eral cities where he worked. With this type of incident continuing. 
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any effort by the Postmaster General to open a meaningful dialog 
with APWU officers may well be thwarted at the outset. We’re try- 
ing, but we’re not making it, notwithstanding what you heard this 
morning. It is imperative that you and the Postmaster General and 
Mr. Mahon demonstrate that you will not knowingly permit man- 
agers like Mr. X to remain in positions of authority. If you do noth- 
ing, your inaction will belie your words.” That ends my quote. 

I want to refer you to another letter that’s come to my attention 
from Enid, OK, and I must tell you. I’m just going to read a portion 
of the letter that the State president wrote to me. “I’d also like to 
advise you I appreciate your outspoken support over the years for 
all of us in Oklahoma. As you prepare to again address Congress 
on the status of labor-management relations within the U.S. Postal 
Service, please don’t forget your Okie brothers and sisters. With 
events such as those in Norman and Enid” — he comes from Enid, 
OK — et cetera. He says, “I have not witnessed a worse labor-man- 
agement climate in my tenure with the Postal Service. Struggling 
from the trenches, I remain Tom Stair.” 

Those people in Enid, OK, sent a letter, Mr. Chairman, because 
they’re frustrated and they just can’t find a way out, to the inspec- 
tor general. I will not read you most of that letter. I will submit 
it to you because you’ll find that the quotes of profanity from the 
supervisor are not fit for anybody to listen to here. So I’m just 
going to read little excerpts from it, but you will receive it. It has 
been signed by 32 employees in a post office that probably has 36 
or 38. 

Mr. X, after he said what he did — and I won’t even dare say it — 
the same supervisor approached the second distribution clerk, and 
we’ve got her name here, told her that he had been so mad the pre- 
vious day that he could have killed someone. He was placed on 2 
days of administrative leave. During this time, an alleged “threat 
assessment team” supposedly investigated the incident and decided 
that he should be returned to work. That was quick justice, I must 
say. 

It should be noted, however, that no postal inspector or member of this team ever 
interviewed either of the clerks involved prior to reaching their decision. We believe 
that handling of this situation by management to be grossly inept and a process so 
seriously flawed as to render it meaningless. The double standard established by 
management’s actions is outrageous, and we hereby choose to go on record as pro- 
testing this travesty. 

Further, we consider the supervisor’s behavior to be unstable and we consider him 
to be a continuing threat to the safety and well-being of all the employees of this 
office. We want to go on record as objecting to his continued presence in this office. 
Your immediate attention to this potentially explosive situation is urgently re- 
quested. Sincerely, all of the employees of Enid, Oklahoma post office 

— to the inspector general. 

OK, we’re going to move ahead. 

In the face of this poisonous labor-management climate as it ex- 
ists today, postal management hides its head in the sand. They 
claim that the problems are created by overzealous union represen- 
tation. And I daresay that Mr. Mahon preaches that constantly, 
that the stewards are overzealously representing the members that 
they’re obligated to represent under the law. They blame the 
union’s policy of using determined local union officios to process 
the unacceptable backlog of grievances. Ultimately, they claim that 
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the union’s official publications inflame the membership. Neither of 
these excuses are worthy of consideration, as they are merely evi- 
dence to ignore the real problems, and hopefully theyil go away. 

In summation, Mr. Chairman, labor-management problems in 
the Postal Service are the worst that I have seen in the past 40 
years, and are getting worse as I appear before you today. The 
problems are a result of a management system designed to make 
compliance with employee contractual rights subservient to oper- 
ational goals, and they defer resolution of problems somewhere out 
into the distant future. The Postal Service has an institutional phi- 
losophy; their rules of behavior are different for supervisors, man- 
agers, and postmasters from those governing the employees we rep- 
resent. Until these issues are addressed, you cannot reasonably ex- 
pect progress in labor-management relations now or in the future. 

We, again, want to thank you for your continued interest in the 
Postal Service employees. We thank you for your involvement and 
for the opportunity to testify on behalf of the members of the 
APWU AFU-CIO. 

I just want to add, if I may, that you didn’t hear a thing today 
about what they’re going to do about work floor circumstances, 
where all of these problems are rooted. You heard of root causes, 
et cetera, and I must tell you, in a personal way, I had com flakes 
this morning and Product 19, but I listened to a lot of Pablum, if 
you will. 

So, thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Biller follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman, andmarib m ofthe committee, my name is Moe Biller, ind I am president of 
the American Postal Woitners Union, AFL-CIO. The APWU is the largest postal union in the world, 
reptesenting more than 360,000 active members and retirees Our members live in every city, town, 
and hamlet in this country. We appreciate the opportunity to appear before the Subcommittee to 
express the views of APWU on the present status of labor-management relations in the Postal 
Service. 

We have also reviewed the draft report supplied by the GAO entitled “U.S. Postal Service: 
Little Progress Made in Addressing Persistent Labor-Management Problems.” We find there are 
substantial problems with its analysis and conclusions, several of which we discuss below. 

In a recent meeting. Postmaster General Runyon and USPS Chief Operating Officer Bill 
Henderson expressed a desire to change the labor-management relationship in the Postal Service. 
There is much that needs to be done, but APWU stands willing to do all we can to improve the 
cunem, unacceptable relationship. However, the chairman has called this hearing on the current state 
of labor relations, not what might possibly occur in the future 

We suggest that persistent labor-management problems are the direct result of policy 
decisions made by postal service management at the highest levels While disagreements are expected 
in the labor-management arena, clearly the magnitude of problems within the Postal Service is 
evidenced by the volume of unresolved grievances. Merit Systems Protection Board filings, EEO 
complaints, and the fact that there has not been a negotiated contract with any of the labor unions 
in the past 10 years. 
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These problems have been the subject of prior congressional hearii^s followed by GAO 
investigations and reports, all to no avail in their efforts to diminish the contentious relationships 
between the employees, their unions and postal itumagement. 

The statistics speak for themselves in the total numbers of unresolved issues stemming from 
disagreements between employees and their supervisors. Notwithstanding the total complement of 
the Postal Service, in June of this year grievances pending arbitration were at an all-time high, and 
climUng With the assistance of the Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service (FMCS), joint efforts 
have been undertaken that promise to temporarily reduce these unacceptable numbers, but these 
efforts do not address the fundamental failure to eliminate work floor disagreements or to resolve 
them in the earlier stages of the grievance procedure. 

In this respect, we are astonished that in analyzing the sources of contentiousness in the 
workfitrce, the GAO report nowhere mentions the corrosive impact of the USPS’ 17 year campaign 
to convince its own employees. Congress, and the public at-large that its woikforce is 
underproductive and overpaid. While this hypothesis has never been accepted by any neutral 
arbitrator, it has surely been communicated to the craft workforce and just as certainly has played 
a major rote in undetinining employee morale. When this message is coupled with the numerous new 
initiatives to outsource work, such as the recent contract involving Priority Mail with Emery 
Worldwide, it is obvious that there will be consequent antagonism among craft workers. We 
scarcely need a 100-page report to discern the sources of contentiousness. 


2 
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Only recently have we been made aware of the report of the BWRflibon Committee, 
“Rnding Common Ground.” The Committee, formed at the request of Postmaster General Marvin 
Runyon in the &11 of 1996, is described as “part of an ongoing effort by the United States Postal 
Servicetoreachouttoitscustofnersandworic together to determine what strategic issues the postal 
service and indusuy could agree to jointly pursue to ensure the organization’s ability to achieve its 
historic mia^ of reliable universal service into the 2lst Century ” Unfortunately, the report includes 
the suggestion that the Postal Service “continue to took for opportunities to improve service and/or 
reduce costs through the appropriate use of outsourcing. . 

Legislative attacks which threaten to privatize the Postal Service and attacks on the workers’ 
paychecks in the name of deficit reduction further reduce morale in the workplace. 

In addition to the above, I would ttuke the following comments concerning the specific 
cooperative initiatives involving the APWU referenced in the GAO Report: 


1 . Jouat Labar-Managemcnt Cooperation Mcmoranduin - As reflected in the GAO Report, 
this memorandum has not lived up to expectations However, it must be noted that where 
cooperation does esdst, it results in significant agreements with potential for far-reaching effect. In 
the last three months alone, we reached agreements on the grievance backlog, on an NLRB (National 
Labor Relations Board) alternative dispute resolution procedure concerning union information 
requests, and on implementation of an administrative dispute resolution procedure We cannot see 
how any assessment of labor-management cooperation in the Service can be made without evaluating 
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the impict of these recent agreements, particularly given the importance attadied to the increase in 
grievance activity in the draft report. 

2. Mediation of Grievances — In this case the Postal Service initially moved ahead with its 
own agmtda instead of reaching joint understandings as required by our joint memorandum. 
However, since our interviews with GAO, we have reached a joint agreement. We also found 
interesting the s^mem of the GAO Report that addresses the Associate Supervisor Program (ASP). 
GAO’s latest report references the 1994 GAO report, which recommended that the LISPS selea and 
train supervisors who would have the skills, experience, and interest to treat employees with respect 
and dignity: “According to the postal official, all the participants in the workshop commented that 
ASP was an ‘incredible success.’ In addition, the official told us [GAO] that a San Francisco post 
office went fi'om having the worst scores in productivity and the Service’s External First-Class 
(EXFC) Measuremerrt System to being one of the top post offices in the San Francisco district.” 

We fed strongly that a better-trained, less-autocratic management team would go a long way 
toward ending many of the problems currently feeing the Postal Service 

We are pleased that the GAO has recognized the importance of a less autocratic and 
hierarchical work environment. However, the USPS still resists the "crew chief’ program and the 
feet is that the ratio of supervisors and administrative workers to craft workers is still too high. In 
the Remote Encoding sites, where negotiated group leaders are working, the ratio of supervisors to 
craft employees is 1 to 55. The similar ratio in mail-processing operations is 1 to 23. Yet the 
productivity of the Remote Encoding Centers far exceeds the performance expectations behind the 
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1993 agreement to bring the Remote Encoding Centers back in-house. The that we still cannot 
implement similar group leader positions throughout the USPS reveals quite cleariy that the Service 
is totally committed to retaining the same bureaucracy and administrative hierarchy that has existed 
since Postal reorganization. This is yet another factor causing continued contentioumess. 

I chaige that the unaccqttable climate in labor relations within the U. S. Postal Service is the 
resuh of a management structure designed to generate disagreements and cause them to fester in the 
delay of their resolution. One can simply track the volume of pending grievances and arbitration 
cases prior to and after the 1992 USPS reorganization 

In 1992 there were 18,028 cases appealed to arbitration. In 1997 this number had increased 
to 34,316. During this period nothing unusual changed within the postal system. The conditions 
under which employees worked, in ftict, improved somewhat with the completion of many new 
&cilities. While contract negotiations during those years were contentious, resulting In arbitrated 
agreements, there were no unusual events leading to labor unrest and resulting in increased grievance 
activity. In fact, the total number of grievances filed remained relatively unchanged. The one 
marked change that did occur was the number of grievances unresolved at any of the intermediate 
steps of the procedure. This number of cases resolved has declined significantly, and with that 
reduction there is a corresponding increase in pending disputes and an increase in labor-management 
problems. 

These problems were highlighted in a recent meeting between national and local APWU 
leaders and the Postmaster General where he explained the postal structure and the role of labor 
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relations within that structure. As he explained, ‘l.abor Relations’ responsibility is to train and teach 
management personnel.” This explanation was in response to questions raised by APWU local 
presidents wdio are experiencing the inability to resolve any issues at the local level and were seeking 
an explanation as to who is in charge of enforcing compliance with employee rights. Mr. Runyon’s 
response was not surprising but had not been previously stated by higher level officials. Decisions 
made by postmasters, supervisors and managers are to be honored and defended by experienced 
postal labor offidals who are aware that they are in violation of employees’ contractual rights. Thirty 
thousand postal officials with no direct knowledge of contract negotiations are left to interpret and 
apply, or ignore, complex contractual provisions that only the most seasoned labor officials 
understand. 

The driving force in management’s labor decisions is the aSect on operations, processing, and 
delivery— and if contractual language interferes, management says. “Let the union grieve and we will 
defond our position in arbitration years fiom now ” When employee rights are violated, APWli will 
initiate grievances. When management makes decisions without regard to contractual obligations, 
the result is persistent labor-management problems 

One of the APWU local presidents attending the aforementioned meeting spoke of her efforts 
to determine who within the management ranks is the decision maker Wlien asking a higher-level 
managemeitt official at the local level to overrule a supervisor, she is informed that the official is not 
empowered to do so She then turns to the District manager who repeats the excuse of being unable 
to overrule the initial decision— even though it was in violation of the contract The same response 
is given by Area and headquarters USPS labor-relations officials She concludes, and each level of 
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manigonent agrees, that the supervisor made an improper decision; but no oife has the authority to 
overrule it. She is thus left to conclude that this work-floor supervisor, who is not empowered to 
make the simplest of policy dedsions regarding postal operations, is solely empowered to make final 
and binding dedsions on complex contractual ri^ts and guarantees. This anomaly leads to fiiction 
at the local level whoe employees are denied basic contractual rights. It percolates to the national 
level, resulting in persistent labor-maiuigement problems throughout the system. 

Added to this inability to correct violations of employees’ rights at any level of the Postal 
Service, is the application of the Zero Tolerance policy that is applied with zero fairness to 
bargaining-unit employees. Managers have been provided a protective shield which enables them to 
abuse employees verbally and physically, with any hint of resistance by employees met with swift 
disciplinary lurtion. APWU Executive Vice President William Burrus requested that employees 
suffering from abuse by postal managers send him a brief summary He received hundreds of appeals 
for help— heart-wrenching descriptions of phydcal. verbal and sexual abuse by managers who hold 
the keys to continued employment. And despite the employees’ appeals to postal oflScials, 
representatives of Congress, EEO counselors and the initiation of grievances, the problems are 
unabated. We shared these examples with senior postal managers We hoped to initiate a process 
to identify and rehabilitate, or fire, the abusers— but to date we have made no progress. Let the 
Postmaster General send a “zero tolerance” letter to each supervisor and manager stating that abuse 
of employees will not be tolerated— an appropriate suggestion we made four month’s ago. Sadly, as 
I testify today, we still await a response. 
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We also are ftced with what on the sur&ce appears to be a blatant attempt at union-busting 
by intunidation. While many of our local ofiBcers throughout the country are full-time ofBcers of then- 
locals, most continue to be fiiU-thne postal woricers fulfilling many of their union duties in their spare 
hours. Increasingly, we see these union officers suffer harassment and intimidation via disciplinary 
action based on phony, trumped-up charges. Local management seems intent to further chill labor- 
management relations by harassing the people they should be working with to fashion a mutually 
beneficial relationship. 

Three such cases are indicative of the problems our members face: 

>- Neil Walden is President of the APWU Local in Norman, Oklahoma, and a postal employee 
for more than 23 years. He received advance notice of removal from the Service on October 
15, 1997. While Mr. Walden’s notice lists four specific infiaaions, which we will 
demonstrate to be fidse during an arbitration hearing, clearly, Mr. Walden was fired because 
he exposed a romanti. relationship between his District mruiager, Don Moses, and an 
employee, which was reported to the Inspector General’s office. 

» Tony Mastas is the fiitmer President of the Northeast Massachusetts Area APWU Local and 

a postal employee fi>r more than 18 years. He was notified of his proposed removal in May. 
Mr. Mastas, on several occasions prior to his removal, met with and otherwise communicated 
to management officials at his worksite regarding the hostile work envirorunent in which he 
worked every day. The record shows that he reported a physical assault, which was 
witnessed by two other employees. This incident was reported by Mr. Mastas a minimum of 
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four times, yet the Postal Service &iled to investigate. The Postal Inspection Service was 
notified that this incident occurred on postal property durii% working hours. They, too, fiuled 
to take action. Another employee, from the same work station as Mr. Mastas, signed an 
affidavit corroborating Mr. Mastas’ contentions, only to be threatened himself. Everyone 
from the postal inqtectors to the employees on the workroom floor acknowledged the myriad 
of problems in the workate. Management’s response was simply to fire the union activist. 

lames Franklin is President of the Lynchburg, VA APWU Local and a postal employee for 
more than 18 years. On August 19, Mr. Franklin was escorted out of the facility by postal 
inspectors in full view of the employees he was elected to represent. Mr. Franklin’s 
postmaster, William Huston, is known to be abusive. In fact, APWU objected to Mr. 
Huston’s transfia- to Lynchburg— in advance— because of his reputation from previous 
assignments. In fiua, this postmaster’s wife turned to union officials to verify his irrational 
behavior in the couple’s divorce proceedings. Even the Inspection Service was notified that 
this manager had been observed raising his hand as if to strike the local president. 
Unfortunately, no action was taken following repeated attempts to have this postmaster 
evaluated to determine his fitness to supervise postal employees. His actions in both 
Charleston, West Viigiiiia, and Lynchburg have moved several employees to suggest that 
p^chiatric assistance might be the only solution to an otherwise explosive situation. 

As I wrote USPS Labor Relations Vice President Joseph Mahon concerning this last situation: 

“It is unacceptable — a total breach of faith with postal workers — that 
these incidems in the past simply resulted in Huston being passed around 
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to make trouble other places. It is callous and infuriating that^ie is being 
permitted to carry on his vendetta against an APWU Local President. 

You cannot solve the problems of autocratic postal management and win 
the cooperation of APWU and its members as long as you continue to 
tolerate this kind of conduct by postal managers. 

“This is not a case of an isolated incident that may not have come to the 
attention of management. Postmaster Huston has been the subject of 
repeated complaints. ICs misconduct and his unsuitability for a managerial 
position are well known to postal officials in several cities. 

“Whh this type of incident continuing, any effort by the Postmaster 
General to open a meaningful dialogue with APWU officers may well be 
thwarted at the outset. It is imperative that you and the Postmaster 
General demonstrate that you will not knowingly permit managers like 
William Huston to remain in positions of authority. If you do nothing, 
your inaction will belie your words ” 

In the fiux of the poisonous labor-management climate as it exists today, postal management 
hides its head in the sand. They claim that the problems are created by over- zealous union 
representation. They blame the union’s policy of using determined local union officials to process 
the unacceptable backlog of grievances, or alternately, they claim that the union’s official publications 
inflame the membership. Neither of these excuses is worthy of consideration as they are merely 
efforts to ignore the real problems in the hope that they will go away. 
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In summation, Mr. Chairman, labor-management problems within the Postal Service are at 
their wmst level in recent memory and are getting worse as I appear before you today. The problems 
are the result of a management system designed to make compfiance with employee contractual rights 
subservient to operational goals and to defer resolution of problems somewhere out into the future. 
The Postal Service has an institutiotial philosophy that rules of behavior are different for supervisors, 
managers and postmasters from those governing the employees we represent. Until these issues are 
addressed, you carmot reasonably expect progress in labor-management relations~now or in the 
future. 


Again, Mr. Chaimuui, we want to thank you for your continued interest in the future of the 
U.S. Postal Service and its otqtloyees. We thank you for your involvement, and for the opportunity 
to testify today on behalf of the members of the American Postal Workers Union, AFL-CIO. 


M 
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Mr. McHugh. Thank you, Mr. Biller. I would note, for the 
record, that tomorrow, November 5, will mark your 82d birthday. 

Mr. Biller. November 5? If that’s tomorrow, I’m guilty. 

Mr. McHugh. That’s tomorrow. I’m here to tell you, that’s tomor- 
row. 

Mr. Biller. And almost 61 years in the postal labor movement 
and 65 years in the trade union movement for the United States 
of America and almost 3 years in the military in Archie Bunker’s 
war, World War II. Thank you. 

Now, don’t sing happy birthday. 

Mr. McHugh. That kind of service and that length of dedication 
is a source of admiration for all of us and we do admire the work 
that you’ve done and we appreciate your testimony here today. 

I would say to the other members who have not reached that 
stature, however, that I have read all of the testimony. Mr. Biller 
knows that I have read the testimony. 

Mr. Biller. Yes, I do. 

Mr. McHugh. He rendered a portion that was not contained in 
his pre-submitted testimony and I would encourage the remaining 
members of the panel to do their best to summarize and if, as Mr. 
Biller did and had the perfect right to do so, you have additional 
comments, those are the ones we’d like to focus on here today. We 
will have all of your testimony rendered for the record. 

With that, we’ll move to the next witness, William Quinn. Wel- 
come, sir. 

Mr. Quinn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the sub- 
committee. I’m Billy Quinn, president of the National Postal Mail 
Handlers Union. On behalf of the almost 60,000 mail handlers in 
the United States, I appreciate the chance to testify about labor re- 
lations in the Postal Service. 

No one could honestly contest the conclusion reached by the GAO 
report that little progress has been made in labor-management re- 
lations in the past few years. Indeed, virtually nothing has been 
done to change the autocratic corporate culture that pervades the 
Postal Service and one could argue that postal management actu- 
ally has made things worse. 

Let me give some examples. During the past 3 years, postal 
headquarters has managed to do all of the following: It repeatedly 
has told its 700,000 craft employees, both directly and through the 
mass media, that in management’s view, they are grossly overpaid. 
It also has told its employees that they are unproductive compared 
to their private sector counterparts. It unilaterally has decided to 
subcontract with private contractors so that for the first time in 
history, core postal jobs involved in the processing and delivery of 
mail, will be performed by nonpostal employees. In short, postal 
employees are repeatedly being told that they are a disposable part 
of postal operations. 

While postal employees are being bombarded with these negative 
messages, the Postal Service has enjoyed its three largest surpluses 
in history, generating more than $4 billion in profits. Based on 
these financial results, postal managers continue to reward them- 
selves with large bonuses, but the vast majority of postal employ- 
ees receive accolades only when it serves the public relation needs 
of the Postal Service, such as during announcements of record de- 
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livery scores or public praise for the Postal Service during the re- 
cent UPS strike. 

I wish the members of this subcommittee would stand in the 
shoes of the postal employees who hear all of these messages, rec- 
ognizing that they are all emanating from the same management 
sources. When postal employees are constantly being told that they 
are overpaid and unproductive, but the company is making billions 
of dollars each year, is it surprising that these employees are not 
happy with postal management? Is it any wonder that postal su- 
pervisors at the local level do not treat employees with the appro- 
priate dignity or respect, when postal management at L’Enfant 
Plaza, one day calls postal employees overpaid and the next day 
issues press releases about how these same employees are process- 
ing and delivering mail at record levels? Is it not obvious that the 
autocratic management culture that the GAO has identified on the 
workroom floor actually is encouraged by the conflicting signals 
being sent by postal management at the top of the organization? 

I also believe that this style of management is in large part re- 
sponsible for many of the persistent labor-management problems 
identified by the GAO. Most troubling is the enormous increase in 
the number of pending grievances and arbitration cases. I can as- 
sure the members of this subcommittee that the number of griev- 
ances filed and the current backlog in the grievance process, is di- 
rectly correlated with the abusive tactics of postal management. 
Some managers apparently think that it is ultimately in the inter- 
est of the Postal Service to have tremendous backlogs in the griev- 
ance and arbitration system because, except for the negative re- 
ports from the GAO, such delays allow postal management to oper- 
ate without fear of being called to account for its actions. For this 
reason, I believe that the Postal Service has continued to tolerate, 
if not encourage, a significant increase in the number of disputes 
backlogged in the grievance and arbitration system. 

Let me use three concrete examples to illustrate this point. 

One, since postal reorganization in 1992, grievances have been 
heard at step 2 — the first level of appeal beyond the employee’s im- 
mediate supervisor — by each plant’s manager of distribution oper- 
ations. This MDO usually is the same manager who previously or- 
dered lower level supervisors to take the action about which the 
employee is complaining. In other words, an employee’s grievance 
is being heard at step 2 by the very person who made the decision 
or took the action being challenged. To turn an old phrase, the fox 
is being allowed not only to guard the henhouse, but also to decide 
whether any particular hen should be spared. The chances of get- 
ting a fair decision at this early level of the grievance process have 
been greatly reduced, if not eliminated, by the Postal Service’s deci- 
sion to allow MDO’s to hear grievances they cause. 

Two, another cause of the enormous backlog in grievances is 
management’s failure to assign cases to particular labor relations 
representatives until days before the scheduled hearing. A case 
may be pending on the docket for many months or years simply be- 
cause a management official will not even review the file until a 
hearing is imminent. We have urged postal management to rectify 
this problem by assigning cases to its labor reps and discussing 
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those cases with the union when the cases first appear on the arbi- 
tration docket. 

Three, finally, postal managers are not being held accountable 
for the labor relations climate in their respective plants. I dare say, 
that one would have to go back many years to find a postal man- 
ager who was penalized in any way for creating a poor labor rela- 
tions climate or for repeatedly violating the terms of the governing 
collective bargaining agreement. 

Finally, I would be remiss if I did not address one specific rec- 
ommendation that has been made in Congress to solve these ongo- 
ing problems. We remain strongly opposed to the appointment of 
any commission by Congress or the President to issue recommenda- 
tions on the state of labor relations in the Postal Service. Employ- 
ees must be allowed to choose their own representatives to deal 
with labor-management issues and the overwhelming majority of 
postal employees have voluntarily chosen my union or another 
postal union to take on these responsibilities. Thus, any solutions 
to the labor-management problems identified in the GAO report 
must be the product of mutual efforts by the Postal Service and its 
unions. These problems must be solved from within, perhaps work- 
ing under the auspices of the Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service. No amount of prodding, especially from a commission with- 
out representation of all postal employees, will be able to do the 
work that the parties must do themselves. 

Thank you for the chance to testify today. I would be very happy 
to answer any questions that you may have. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Quinn follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee. My name is 
William H. Quinn, and I am National President of the National 
Postal Mail Handlers Union. The NPMHU represents more than 
59,000 active mail handlers employed by the United States Postal 
Service. On behalf of our members, I appreciate the opportunity 
to comment on the recently released report of the General 
Accounting Office entitled " U.S. Postal Service: Little Progress 
Made in Addressing Persistent Labor Management Problems. " 

Back in November 1994, I testified about the conclusions 
reached by the GAO in its previous report on the same subject. 

At that time, I noted that the GAO had correctly identified the 
primary source of the poor relationship between postal management 
and postal employees -- namely, that the Postal Service had been ■ 
unable, and perhaps unwilling, to change a corporate culture that 
the GAO itself described as "autocratic." In the GAO'S own 
words, "employees continue to work in vast mail processing plants 
and in post offices throughout the country under a highly 
structured system of workrules and a highly autocratic management 
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In its latest report, the GAO accurately concludes that 
"little progress" has been made in labor -management relations. 

No one could honestly contest that conclusion. What is startling 
about the latest GAO report, however, is its failure to address 
the underlying reasons for the autocratic corporate culture that 
the GAO previously identified. Instead, the report deals only 
with the symptoms, offering a list of band-aid approaches to 
dealing with a virus that has plagued management for many 
decades . 

Nor, in our view, is this autocratic style of postal 
management a problem that exists only on the workroom floor; to 
the contrary, it pervades postal management at all levels of the 
organization. Allow me to focus on one example from the 
perspective of Washington, D.C. 

All postal employees are keenly aware of the constant 
barrage of messages being transmitted from the highest levels of 
management at L' Enfant Plaza, starting with the Postmaster 
General himself. During the past three years, for example, the 
Postal Service has "managed" to do all of the following: first. 
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the Postal Service repeatedly has told its 700,000 craft 
employees, both directly and through the mass media, that in 
management's view they are grossly overpaid; second, the Postal 
Service also has told its employees that, again in management's 
view, postal employees are unproductive compared to their 
private-sector counterparts; eind third, based in large part on 
these first two assertions, the Postal Service unilaterally has 
decided to subcontract with private contractors so that, for the 
first time in history, core postal jobs involved in the 
processing and delivery of mail will be performed by non-postal 
employees. In short, postal employees are repeatedly being told 
that they are a disposable part of postal operations. 

While postal employees are being bombarded with these 
negative messages, the Postal Service has enjoyed its three 
largest surpluses in history, generating more than $4 billion in 
profits during the past three years. Based on these financial 
results, postal managers continue to reward themselves with large 
bonuses and salaries. Meanwhile, the vast majority of postal 
employees receive accolades only when it serves the public 
relatione needs of the Postal Service, such as during 
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announcements of record delivery scores or public praise for the 
Postal Service during the recent UPS strike . 

I wish the authors of the GAO report or the Members of this 
Subcommittee would stand in the shoes of the postal employees who 
hear all of these messages, recognizing that they all are 
emanating from the same management sources. When postal 
employees are constantly being told that they are overpaid and 
unproductive, but the company is making billions of dollars each 
year, is it surprising that these employees are not happy with 
postal management? Is it any wonder that postal supervisors at 
the local level do not treat employees with appropriate dignity 
or respect, when postal management one day calls postal employees 
overpaid, and the next day is issuing press releases about how 
these same employees are processing and delivering mail at record 
levels? When seen in this light, is it not obvious that the 
autocratic management culture that the GAO has identified on the 
workroom floor actually is encouraged by the conflicting signals 
being sent by postal management at the top of the organization? 


We also believe that this style of management is in large 
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part responsible for many of the persistent labor-management 
problems identified by the GAO. Most disconcerting is the 
enormous increase in the number of pending grievances and 
arbitration cases . I can assure the Members of this Subcommittee 
that the number of grievances filed and appealed, and the current 
backlog in the grievance process, is directly correlated with the 
abusive tactics of postal management. To be sure, examples could 
be cited where employees file grievances not only to protest 
contract violations, but also to annoy local management. But 
that is generally in response to management's routine denial of 
virtually all grievances. Some managers apparently think that it 
is ultimately in the interest of the Postal Service to have 
tremendous backlogs in the grievance and arbitration system 
because, except for occasional negative reports from the GAO, 
such delays allow postal management to operate without fear of 
being called to account for its actions by the postal unions or 
the employees we represent. For this reason, I believe that the 
Postal Service has continued to tolerate, if not encourage, a 
significant increase in the number of disputes backlogged in the 
grievance and arbitration system. 
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Let me use three concrete examples to illustrate this point: 

1. Prior to the downsizing or reorganization of postal 
management in 1992, grievances were being heard at Step 2 -- the 
first level of appeal beyond the employee's immediate supervisor 
-- either by labor relations professionals hired for these 
purposes or by specific supervisors who were trained in labor 
relations. Since postal reorganization, however, the Postal 
Service has allowed each plant's MDO, or Manager of Distribution 
Operations, to hear all Step 2 appeals. This MDO usually is the 
same manager who ordered lower- level supervisors to take the 
action about which the employee is complaining. In other words, 
an employee's grievance is being heard at Step 2 by the very 
person who made the decision or took the action being challenged. 
To turn an old phrase, the fox is being allowed not only to guard 
the henhouse, but also to decide whether any particular hen 
should be spared. It should be obvious to everyone that the 
chances of getting a fair decision at this early level of the 
grievance process have been greatly reduced, if not eliminated, 
by allowing MDOs to hear grievances they caused. If postal 
management truly were interested in reducing grievances, it would 
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provide for a truly independent review of each grievance at this 
early stage of the grievance process. 

2 . Another cause of the enormous backlog in grievances 
results from the procedures followed in the pre-arbitration 
stage, when management does not assign particular cases to labor 
relations representatives until days before the scheduled 
hearing. In other words, a case will be pending on the docket 
for many months or years not because it cannot be resolved or 
settled prior to the hearing, but because an appropriate 
management official will not even review the file until a hearing 
is imminent. The NPMHU has urged postal management to rectify 
this problem by assigning cases to its labor reps and discussing 
those oases with Union representatives when the oases first 
appear on the arbitration docket. 

3. Finally, it has been especially apparent in recent 
years, as managers enjoy large bonuses because of the work being 
done by craft employees, that postal managers are not being held 
accountable for the labor relations climate in their respective 
plants . When was the last time that a postal manager was 
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penalized in any way for creating a poor labor relations climate 
or for repeatedly violating the terms of the governing collective 
bargaining agreements? I dare say that one would have to look 
back many years before you could find even one example of a 
postal manager being held accountable for matters related to 
labor-management relations. 

Finally, I would like to turn to some specific topics 
included in the GAO report. As I noted earlier, the NPMHU does 
not disagree with the GAO's general conclusion that labor- 
management relations in the Postal Service have not seriously 
improved during the past three years. But we vehemently disagree 
with most of the solutions that are either recommended in the GAO 
report or have been proposed before this Subcommittee. Let me 
make three particular points in this regard. 

First, the GAO report mistakenly accepts the premise that a 
series of programs adopted by the Postal Service -- programs 
(like the Associate Supervisor Program or Customer Perfect!) that 
often have been adopted by the Postal Service unilaterally, 
without any input from postal unions -- would help to improve 
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labor-management relations if fully implemented. Although some 
of these programs occasionally produce marginal benefits in 
isolated situations, they ultimately fail because they ignore the 
underlying causes of labor -management strife, and instead simply 
provide names or acronyms for new programs that management can 
point to as a sign of progress. 

Second, the GAO report accepts without dispute that the 
adoption of incentive pay plans, or what the Postal Service 
euphemistically calls "pay for performance" programs, will help 
to improve labor relations. This simply is not true. The 
American economy long ago abandoned pay based on piece-work, and 
instead operates on the principle of a fair day's pay for a fair 
day's work. The NPMHU has no interest in any pay plan that would 
pay mail handlers or other postal employees based on the amount 
of mail volume that is being processed. 

Finally, the NPMHU is strongly opposed to the establishment 
of any independent commission to review and issue recommendations 
on the state of labor relations in the Postal Service. A premise 
of labor relations in the United States is that employees must be 
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allowed to choose their own representatives to deal with labor- 
management issues, and the overwhelming majority of postal 
employees have voluntarily chosen the NPMHU and other postal 
unions to take on these responsibilities. Thus, any solutions to 
the labor-management problems identified in the GAO report must 
be the product of mutual efforts by the Postal Service and its 
freely-chosen employee representatives. These problems will only 
be solved from within, when the parties recognize that it is in 
their mutual self-interest to improve labor-management relations. 
No amount of prodding -- whether from a GAO report or from 
recommendations issued by a commission -- will be able to do the 
work that the parties must do themselves. 

Thank you for the opportunity to submit this statement . I 
will be glad to answer any questions you may have. 
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Mr. McHugh. Thank you, President Quinn. 

Steve Smith, president of National Letter Carriers’ Association. 

Mr. Smith. I’m Steven R. Smith, president of the National Letter 
Carriers Association. The NRLCA represents 96,000 members who 
travel daily over 2.9 million miles while delivering the mail to more 
than 26 million customers. Rural carriers are known as a post of- 
fice on wheels because we provide all the services that our cus- 
tomers could obtain at a local post office. I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to present our views to this subcommittee on the state of 
labor-management relations from the perspective of the Rural Let- 
ter Carrier Association. 

Rural letter carriers have an evaluated pay system that plays a 
large part in molding the attitudes of our members. The ev^uated 
pay system is comprised of three basic measurements which assign 
a time value to each component of a rural carriers’ job. These are 
mileage, boxes, and mail count. 

Our members have an annual mail count under certain condi- 
tions. Each piece of mail is actually counted every delivery day for 
2 or 4 weeks. Each type of mail has a different time value. Upon 
completion of the mail count, a weekly time allotment for mail vol- 
ume is established for each route. The route is measured for exact 
mileage since the carrier receives 12 minutes weekly allotment for 
each mile driven. The final component is counting the boxes on the 
route because each box has a time value for stopping, delivery and 
pick-up. The individual elements are added to the rural route eval- 
uation worksheet to establish a weekly time assigned to each route. 
The evaluation could be from 36 to 48 hours per week. Upon com- 
pletion of the evaluation, the route is assigned a weekly value, such 
as 44 hours. This translates into an annual salary that approxi- 
mates 40 hours of straight time and 4 hours of overtime per week. 

This system isn’t perfect because it is a nationalized average of 
time values. However, the most important purpose it serves is to 
set a time-based salary. Some days, carriers work require more 
time than is allowed for in a given day and some days they’re 
ahead of the evaluated standard. When carriers are ahead of the 
standard, they may go home when all of their tasks are completed. 
Because our salaries are set, we have no discussions about conten- 
tious issues, such as overtime or daily assistance to do the job. 
Rural carriers only receive the overtime prescribed by the evalua- 
tion. We believe this reduces much of the anxiety causing stress be- 
tween the supervisors and carriers. 

The NRLCA is pleased to say that our members have the highest 
customer satisfaction index and the highest employee satisfaction 
index of all employees in the Postal Service. We are, for all prac- 
tical purposes, self-supervised, and most disagreements take place 
at the time of the rural route evaluation, route adjustments, and 
automation changes, but are not ongoing daily. 

I would like to make some comments about the NALC letter to 
GAO, dated July 17, 1997, concerning the rural letter carriers’ sys- 
tem, specifically: The rural carriers earn approximately $2,000 per 
year less than city carriers. That differential is a result of an arbi- 
trator’s decision affecting NALC contract rather than the evaluated 
system. It occurred as a result of the 1978 contract. The 1978-80 
period was a time of high inflation in our country. The NALC and 
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the NRLCA negotiated labor agreements separately, and ten- 
tatively accepted a contract which had a cost-of-living provision 
that capped COLA’s below the rate of inflation in return for a no 
layoff provision. NRLCA members ratified the new contract. NALC 
members rejected the contract, and went to binding arbitration. 
The arbitrator granted a full COLA to NALC members in return 
for a modified no layoff provision. The differential between the 
capped COLA for NRLCA members and an uncapped COLA for 
NALC members for the duration of the contract resulted in an an- 
nual difference of approximately $1,950. The 3-year period was one 
of extremely high inflation. The differential was due to the risk in- 
volved in collective bargaining, not the evaluated pay system. 

There are features to the grievance-arbitration system unique to 
the rural craft. The NRLCA encourages local stewards to be acces- 
sible to our members and management to correct problems before 
they become grievances. We conduct State training to encourage 
this problem solving. Our State organizations recommend that car- 
riers be pro-active in solving problems. NRLCA retains ownership 
of a grievance beyond step 1 in the process. In other postal crafts, 
local unions may make decisions to carry forward a grievance be- 
yond step 1. Where NRLCA observes many grievances concerning 
the same issue, we encourage combining the separate grievances 
into a single class action grievance. The class action grievance may 
cover 20 or more rural carriers, but involves only 1 grievance. The 
NRLCA successfully modified the grievance process in the 1995 ne- 
gotiations. The modifications were done in hopes of reducing the 
number of grievances appealed to step 3. We created a joint griev- 
ance form. This has led to better files because both files jointly cre- 
ate the grievance file. We required that step 2 is always at the dis- 
trict level. This procedure has managed to take the grievance out 
of the local office for step 2 hearings. 

We still have a strong and active USPS/NRLCA quality of work 
life-employee involvement process. The process has been ongoing 
since 1982 and we have worked on substantive issue resolution in 
the process. This, too, has been a positive tool in reducing the 
issues necessary to resolve through grievances. 

Economic Value Added is a management program that we sup- 
port in concept. However, we are beginning to see evidences of EVA 
causing pressure in an old familiar way we do not support. Post- 
masters are being pressured to meet EXFC scores and this may 
lead postmasters to actions which increase grievance filings. 

Our system and procedures are far from perfect, but NRLCA be- 
lieves they serve our membership, generally, very well. The 
NRLCA represents a craft of workers that is the happiest within 
the Postal Service and whose customers are the most satisfied. The 
NRLCA does not believe the system is broken. However, if an im- 
proved system is recommended, we would like to be a participant 
in that system. 

In conclusion, I would not want this committee to be left with the 
impression that we have no problems with the Postal Service. We 
do. We have to contend with some managers who are not well pre- 
pared to deal with employee problems. We’re faced with managers 
who manage by threats; we have managers who daily threaten 
their employees with discipline and who follow through with those 
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threats. We have not seen the Postal Service taking action against 
those managers as we think they should. However, we do find that 
the lines of communication remain open, we’re able to resolve most 
of our problems in a timely fashion. For those problems we are not 
able to resolve, we continue to address through the grievance/arbi- 
tration procedures that are in place. 

This concludes my testimony. If there are any questions, I would 
be happy to answer them. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Smith follows:] 
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I am Steven R. Smith, President of the National Rural Letter Carriers' 

Association. The NRLCA represents 96,000 members who daily travel over 2.9 
million miles while delivering the mail to more than 26 million customers. Rural 
carriers are known as a “Post Office on Wheels” because we provide all the 
services that our customers could obtain at a local post office. I appreciate the 
opportunity to present our views to this subcommittee on the state of labor- 
management relations from the perspective of the NRLCA. 

Rural Letter Carriers have an evaluated pay system that plays a large part in 
molding the attitudes of our members. The evaluated pay system is comprised of 
three basic measurements which assign a time value to each component of a 
rural carrier's job. These are mildage, boxes, and mail count. 

Our members have an annual mail count under certain conditions. Each piece 
of mail is actually counted every delivery day for 2 or 4 weeks. Each type of 
mail has a d'rfferent time value. Upon completion of the mail count a weekly time 
allotment for mail volume is established for each route. 

The route is measured for exact mileage since the earner receives 12 minutes 
weekly allotment for each mile driven. 

The final component is counting the boxes on the route, because each box has a 
time value, for stopping, delivery and pick-up. The individual elements are 
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added to the rural route evaluation worksheet to establish a weekly time 
assigned to each route. The evaluation could be from 36 to 48 hours per week. 
Upon completion of the evaluation, the route is assigned a weekly value i.e., 44 
hours. This translates into an annual salary that approximates 40 hours of 
straight time and 4 hours of overtime per week. 

This system isn’t perfect because it is a nationalized average of time values. 
However, the most important purpose it serves is to set a time based salary. 
Some days, carriers work require more time than allowed for in a given day and 
some days they are ahead of the evaluated standard. When carriers are ahead 
of the standard, they may go home when all of their tasks are completed. 
Because our salaries are set we have no discussions about contentious issues 
such as overtime or daily assistance to do the job. Rural carriers only receive 
the overtime prescribed by the evaluation. We believe this reduces much of the 
anxiety causing stress between the supervisors and carriers. 

The NRLCA is pleased to say our members have the highest Customer 
Satisfaction Index and the highest Employee Satisfaction Index of all employees 
in the USPS. 

We are, for all practical purposes, seT-supervised, and most disagreements take 
place at the time of the Rural Route Evaluation, routes adjustments, and 
automation changes, but are not ongoing daily. 
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I would like to make some comments about the NALC letter to GAO dated July 
17, 1997 concerning the mral letter carriers’ system, specifically; njral carriers 
earn approximately $2000 per year less than city carriers. That differential is the 
result of an arbitrator's decision affecting the NALC contract rather than the 
evaluated system. It occurred as a result of the 1978 contract. 1978-80 was a 
time of high inflation in our country. The NALC and the NRLCA negotiated labor 
agreements separately, and, tentatively, accepted a contract which had a Cost of 
Living provision that capped COLAs below the rate of inflation, in return for a no 
layoff provision. NRLCA members ratified the new contract. NALC members 
rejected the contract, and went to binding arbitration. The arbitrator granted a 
full COLA to NALC members in return for a modified no-lay off provision. The 
differential between a capped COLA for NRLCA members and an uncapped 
COLA for NALC members for the duration of the contract resulted in an annual 
difference of approximately $1 ,950. The 3 year period was one of extremely 
high inflation. The differential was due to the risks involved in collective 
bargaining not the evaluated pay system. 

There are features to the grievance-arbitration system unique to the Rural Craft. 
The NRLCA encourages local stewards to be accessible to our members and 
management to correct problems before they become grievances. We conduct 
state training to encourage this problem solving. Our state organizations 
recommend that carriers be proactive in solving problems. The NRLCA retains 
ownership of a grievance beyond step 1 in the process. In other Postal crafts. 
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local unions may make decisions to carry fonward a grievance beyond step 1 . 
Where NRLCA observes many grievances concerning the same issue, we 
encourage combining the separate grievances into a single Class Action 
grievance. A Class Action grievance may cover 20 or more Rural Carriers but 
involves only 1 grievance. The NRLCA successfully modified the grievance 
process in the 1995 negotiations. The modifications were done in hopes of 
reducing the number of grievances appealed to step 3. We created a joint 
grievance form. This has lead to better files because both parties jointly create 
the grievance file. We required that step 2 is always at the district level. This 
procedure has managed to take the grievance out of the local office for step 2 
hearings. 

We still have a strong and active (JSPS/NRLCA quality of work life/employee 
involvement process. The process has been ongoing since 1 982 and we have 
worked on substantive issue resolution in the process. This, too, has been a 
positive tool in reducing the issues necessary to resolve through grievances. 

Economic Value Added is a management program that we support in concept. 
However, we are beginning to see evidences of EVA causing pressure in an old 
familiar way we don't support. Postmasters are being pressured to meet EXFC 
scores and this may lead Postmasters to actions which increase grievance 
filings. 
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Our system and procedures are far from perfect, but NRLCA believes they serve 
our membership generally very well. The NRLCA represents a craft of workers 
that is the happiest within the Postal Service and whose customers are the most 
satisfied. 

The NRLCA does not believe the system is broken. However, if an improved 
system is recommended, we would like to be a participant in that system. 

In conclusion, I would not want this committee to be left with the impression that 
we have no problems with the USPS. We do. We have to contend with some 
mangers who are not well prepared to deal with employee problems. We are 
faced with managers who manage by threats; we have mangers who daily 
threaten their employees with discipline and who follow through with those 
threats. We have not seen the Postal Service taking action against those 
managers as we think they should. 

However, we do find that the lines of communication remain open and we are 
able to resolve most of our problems in a timely fashion. For those problems we 
are not able to resoNe, we continue to address them through the 
grievance/arbitration procedures that are in place. 

This concludes my testimony. If there are any questions, I will be happy to 
answer them. Thank you. 
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Mr. McHugh. Thank you, Mr. Smith. Let me say, first of all, 
welcome, during your first appearance before this subcommittee in 
your new position. Congratulations on your ascendancy to the pres- 
idency. We wish you all the best and look forward to working with 
you. 

Next, we have Mr. William Young. This is his first appearance 
before this subcommittee. I believe you’ve given testimony out on 
a field hearing before. We appreciate your effort in being here 
today and standing in for your President and we look forward to 
your comments, as well. 

Mr. Young. Well, thank you, Mr. Chairman. First of all, let me 
apologize on behalf of President Vince Sombrotto for his inability 
to be here. Most of the committee members know Vince and you 
know that he seldom misses an opportunity to give the National 
Association of Letter Carriers viewpoint to this congressional com- 
mittee. He’s unavoidably scheduled for another hearing today that 
he couldn’t reschedule. The bad news is you don’t have Vince; hope- 
fully, the good news is it’s given me an opportunity to speak on be- 
half of our members. 

I’m going to try to heed your advice, Mr. Chairman, and not go 
into an 3 rthing that’s in my prepared testimony with just one excep- 
tion. 

I want to support the proposition that Billy Quinn put forward, 
and I did that in my statement. That is the NALC does not believe 
that the Postal Service will be well-served by the establishment of 
a commission on labor relations. We believe that the plain and sim- 
ple fact is that labor-management problems must be confronted 
and settled by the participants to the relationship; that is, labor 
and management themselves. The idea of intervention into this 
complex relationship by government, undermines the very concept 
of free collective bargaining. The bedrock principle of the American 
labor law is that the Government establishes the basic procedural 
framework, but that the parties then have the burden — and the ob- 
ligation — to shape their own relationship, bargain, and balance. 

I would like to make a few comments on some of the things that 
have occurred here today. My attempt here is to be helpful and I 
hope it’ll be viewed that way by the members of this committee. 

Mr. Davis inquired earlier in today’s hearing about the number 
of grievance cases — and I speak only for the National Association 
of Letter Carriers — ^but let me try to give you, sir, a perspective on 
where we’re at. Before I came over here this morning, I checked 
our grievance tracking system. This is our computerized system at 
the headquarters where we keep track of only step 3 appeals cases 
that have passed through the local level and are now outside the 
local level. 

We currently have 16,600-plus cases pending regional arbitra- 
tion. This year we will achieve 2,000 hearings in a single year 
which is the greatest caseload we’ve ever been able to accomplish 
in a single year. So it doesn’t take, as Vince would like to say, a 
rocket scientist to figure out that it would take us 8 years just to 
clean up the current caseload that’s in the system now. That says 
nothing about anything that’s added to it in the interim period. 

I’d like to make another point, and that is I think Mr. Fattah 
was inquiring about the number of grievances involved. I know 
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what the effort is — at least I think I do, sir — the effort is to get be- 
hind something other than just measuring the number of griev- 
ances. I respectfully submit to you, that’s not a good idea. We have 
a whole category of grievances called class-action grievances. In the 
letter carrier craft, a class-action grievance can be filed on a par- 
ticular day when maybe 30 letter carriers, who were entitled to 
overtime, were not given the overtime, while an additional 30 that 
shouldn’t have been required to work, are required to work. It 
would show up in the system as one grievance. It would involve ac- 
tually 30 different people and so I don’t think you can get a real 
good idea about the conditions in the Postal Service by looking at 
the number of individuals who file grievances. 

I mean, I hesitate to say this, but the truth requires that I tell 
you, we also have some members that are intimidated or frightened 
into putting their name on grievances and so the union must take 
up the grievances for them, which we have a contractual right to 
do. These are union-initiated grievances and they also fall in the 
category of class-action grievances. 

Rather than just say, sir, that your idea is not a good idea, let 
me give you what I think is even a better measure of what’s hap- 
pening and try to do it concisely. This is the view that I have of 
the Postal Service. This is the world that I see through the eyes 
of the members that I represent. 

We have a postal system where the Postmaster General Runyon 
has initiated, a performance-based compensation system for the 
managers, EVA. Managers are paid by their ability to achieve the 
bottom line. They are not measured on the way they treat employ- 
ees and they are not compensated by the way they treat employees. 
I truly believe, sir, that a corporate strategy was developed at 
L’Enfant Plaza to ignore contract compliance. How can they get 
away with this? Well, they know it’ll be 8 years before we get those 
issues in front of them. By that time, the people that are respon- 
sible for the violations are gone. They’re out of here. They some- 
times don’t even work anymore in the Postal Service. 

We hear managers that go to meetings and their counterparts 
tell them they would receive $8,000, $10,000, $12,000 bonuses. 
These managers maybe did not receive a bonus. They come back 
to the delivery units where our letter carriers work and they tell 
our letter carriers, flat out, I didn’t get the bonus this time, but I 
will get it next time and you better not get in my way. I think it’s 
that one of the problems with the Postal Service is that the system 
fosters noncompliance with the labor agreements and the fact that 
things are backed up and stymied so bad only encourages that. 

The good news is that we’ve been looking at this. I personally 
have been on a subcommittee for the last 8 months, trying to deter- 
mine what we could do, together, to turn this thing around. We 
have agreed, very recently, to test an alternate dispute resolution 
process. We’ve agreed to a 1-year test. This process eliminates one 
of the local steps. The current process, the current grievance proce- 
dure has two local steps. I’ll show you how silly this can be. In 
some instances, the supervisor is instructed by his superior, the 
Postmaster, to take some sort of disciplinary action against an em- 
ployee. We then have a grievance procedure where we go to that 
supervisor to ask him to overturn the action that his superior told 
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him to take to begin with. We think that’s an exercise in futility. 
In the new process, we’ve eliminated it. There’s only one local step. 
The Postmaster or the postmaster’s designee will determine who 
will meet on that appeal and they’ll handle it. If they don’t agree, 
it’ll then go to an outside group: One letter carrier, one manager, 
both of them trained. 

In order to serve on this team, you have to pass extensive train- 
ing that’s being developed — jointly, I might add — at the head- 
quarters level. We’re going to bring people in from the field. We’re 
going to give them an opportunity to demonstrate that they have 
the required skills to hold these positions. We’re going to test them. 
If they pass the test, they can serve in that capacity. If they don’t, 
then they go back to their old jobs and we’ll look for somebody else. 

We don’t have all of the answers. We don’t know, to be honest 
with you, whether this is going to work or not. The major problem, 
as I see it, with the state of labor relations, in the Postal Service 
today, is this — and I think you folks will be able to understand this 
very easily; You work in a delivery unit, where your boss has no 
regard for the contractual rights that have been negotiated for you. 
You work where it’s not a matter of ignorance, the manager knows 
that contractually you’re entitled to a day off, but he tells you he’s 
not going to give you the day off, you have to go to work. How do 
you expect employees that observe this over and over and over 
again, to the tune of 16,000 pending cases to respond? How do you 
expect employees to have any dedication to the people that are 
leading them when the managers lack integrity to stand by the 
agreements that have been made? 

We have a significant problem here. Over the years, a lot of bag- 
gage has been deposited. I think the Postmaster General made 
some very revealing statements here this morning and I think he 
was honest with you when he told you that when he came in he 
decided to concentrate on the customer and the bottom line. I think 
it’s long overdue now that his No. 1 priority just recently became 
the treatment of the employees that make this the greatest Postal 
Service in the world. 

We’re discouraged by the current state of affairs, but we’re not 
deterred. We honestly believe that there are opportunities for us to 
work together. At the summit meeting the participants have agreed 
to have quarterly meetings in the future, "rhat should open up the 
communications and give us opportunities to address some of these 
systemic problems that I believe at least, that our union believes 
are contributing to the number of ^evances being filed. We’ll work 
with management and we’ll see iJF we can resolve some of these 
areas of concern. If it doesn’t work, it won’t be for lack of effort on 
the part of the NALC. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Young follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee. 

I am pleased to appear on behalf of the 240,000 active 
letter carriers represented by the National Association of Letter 
Carriers, to express our views on the latest GAO Report on labor- 
management problems at the United States Postal Service. 

I know that the Committee has reviewed NALC's statement 
regarding the Report, printed on pages 80-88. I do not Intend to 
repeat what was said there In any detail, but I do want to 
emphasize two major points, because they go to the heart of this 
entire process, and. In our view, they raise serious questions 
about Inquiries of this character. 

First, we believe that GAO's methodology was fundamentally 
flawed. The selection of ten so-called “specific Improvement 
Initiatives" and then attempting to measure success by 
Interviewing a number of Interested parties about them. Is hardly 
a sophisticated approach. Labor relations In general Is a 
hlghly-nuanced activity, and does not lend Itself to a bean- 
counting methodology. Labor relations In the Postal Service, 
covering over 800,000 employees and a number of unions and 
management associations. Is an extraordinarily complex subject; 
attempting to measure progress, or lack of It, In so crude a 
manner la simply not a very productive exercise. To compound 
this flaw, only four of the Initiatives selected Involved NALC In 
any manner. Three others are said to be too early In their 
history to provide a basis for full assessment. 

The other major point I want to make is that we are very 
concerned about the role of government monitorship of, or 
inadvertent intrusion into, the practice of free collective 
bargaining. 

The plain and simple fact Is that labor-management problems 
must be confronted and settled by the participants to the 
relationship: labor and management. The idea of intervention 

into this complex relationship by government undermines the very 
concept of free collective bargaining. The bedrock principle of 
American labor law Is that government establishes the basic 
procedural framework, but that the parties then have the burden-- 
and the obligation--to shape their own relationship, bargain and 
balance. 

That's where NALC stands on the fundamental question of the 
meaning and utility of the GAO Report. 

On a positive note, I do want to report a number of 
significant developments in the often difficult relationship 
between USPS and NALC. These developments are a strong 
indication that the participants in this mature relationship will 
understand that it is in their joint interest — and the overriding 
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Interests of the American public — for agreements to be hammered 
out which address problems of joint concern. 

First, the parties have agreed upon a one-year test of a new 
Dispute Resolution Process aimed at speeding action on grievances 
and reducing the number of arbitrations. Key elements of the 
agreement Include: 

• Deferral of discipline In test areas until after a 
decision by the joint NALC/USPS Team, except In certain 
removals Involving crime, violence. Intoxication or 
other specified incidents. 

• A joint NALC/USPS contract Interpretation manual will 
be used as the basis for the Team decisions. 

• Joint training will be conducted for Team appointees. 
The representatives will not be certified until such 
training has been successfully completed. 

In an Immediate effort to reduce the current arbitration 
backlog, cases pending regular arbitration In test areas will be 
reviewed for possible resolution. The process will eventually be 
extended to all districts. 

Second, the NALC and Postal service have agreed to conduct a 
joint. test to determine how letter carrier work can be changed to 
meet the future needs of the Postal Service and the Inevitable 
changes In the mall environment. 

The agreement states that the goal of both NAIiC and USPS Is 
an efficient, highly productive and more competitive Postal 
Service, and that the union and postal management recognize that 
It is In the Interest of both management and the union that the 
parties work cooperatively to this end. 

To achieve this goal, NALC and USPS will engage in a joint 
test to determine how letter carrier work can be changed to meet 
the future needs of the Postal Service and the Inevitable changes 
in the mall environment. 

Third, NALC and USPS have agreed upon a procedure to resolve 
problems related to the so-called fourth bundle" dispute, which 
has been a major source of contention. While this procedure has 
not been problem-free, there Is a joint determination at the 
headquarters level of USPS and nalc to reduce areas of conflict. 

Finally, NALC, together with the three other major unions, 
USPS management and management associations, have agreed to 
continue the Summit Process Initiated by the Federal Mediation 
and Conciliation Service. At our five and one-half hour meeting 
last month, the heads of each organization committed to continued 
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top-level participation in this evolving process and agreed to 
quarterly meetings with FMCS participation and guidance to 
further the process . 

In conclusion, I want to emphasize that, In our view, none 
of the foregoing Is a magic solution to labor-management problems 
at the Postal Service. There is no magic wand that anyone. 
Including GAO can wave. That Is not to say that change Is 
Impossible. Of course. It Is not. Indeed, It is necessary. 

But It must, and will, come from the parties themselves. 

We must, and we will, find our own way. 


- 3 - 
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Mr. McHugh. Well, leave the room for 15 minutes and the whole 
place goes to hell. [Laughter.] 

We heard this morning — and all of you gentlemen were here and 
patient and listened, I Imow — the comments of both GAO — in fact 
the comments of the entire first panel, including the Mediation 
Service — and the Postmaster General, to say, things are not where 
they should be, but we’re optimistic. In fact, I said, in my closing 
comments, if all we did is look at where we are today, we’re in 
pretty lousy shape. But if you listen to what is being said, if you 
look at some specific examples that are being initiated, there’s the 
potential — underline the word potential — ^for things to get better. 

How do you feel about the future? Let me start with Moe Biller. 
You made specific comments about certain number of cases, as I 
made specific comments to the PMG, we’re not able to resolve those 
specifics here, but they were made for a very definitive reason, that 
is, to illustrate how you feel. There are great and egregious wrongs 
being done today. But do you see any cause for optimism? The ASP 
program for their 

Mr. Biller. Well, the only comment I could make and I listened 
intently, was the proof will be in the pudding. As I told you, I have 
been through this with 18 of his predecessors. He’s a determined 
executive; I don’t knock him here, nor do I praise him here. The 
realities are that unless they begin to deal with what happens on 
that work floor and never gets resolved down there is because 
down there they know that it goes upstairs and, as a matter of fact, 
even step 3 has — that’s the regional level — has kind of been ren- 
dered meaningless. As I said before, the concerns are — and I 
brought this to Mr. Runyon’s and Mr. Mann’s attention — ^that is, 
labor relations at the local level, where it’s essential, is now tooth- 
less and has no authority whatsoever. It’s the manager; that’s the 
structure that they made. He keeps talking about the Baldrige 
Award, or the Baldrige principles, not going to talk about my prin- 
ciples or anybody else’s. 

I want to be optimistic. I want to work with this. I’ve never ob- 
jected to labor-management cooperation, either publicly or pri- 
vately, but we’re not going to be co-opted, we get paid to represent 
the employees, we want a viable Postal Service. I’ve been around 
here for nearly 61 years. I’m looking forward to the next 61 years. 
Thank you. 

Mr. McHugh. Mr. Quinn, how about it? Are there any bright 
points here? Are some of the things that have begun and are too 
early to really judge, hopeful signs to you or no? 

Mr. Quinn. Well, certainly there’s optimism in the room if Moe 
is looking forward to the next 61 years. [Laughter.] 

As far as labor relations, quite frankly, I think if there’s any rea- 
son for optimism it’s that there’s been acknowledgement of the fact 
that a serious problem exists, but beyond that I don’t see a lot of 
reason for optimism. The Postmaster General testified this morn- 
ing that he wants to see the grievance procedure end at step 2 or 
end within a particular facility. That’s really where the whole prob- 
lem hemorrhaged. I’m not saying it was nirvana before 1992, but 
it was the Postmaster General who implemented the policy of the 
MDO’s hearing grievances at step 2 and, as has been explained 
here today, that’s been an unmitigated disaster. 
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The fact of the matter is, in the U.S. Government, you have an 
executive branch and a legislative branch, presumably who are 
subject to the dictates of whatever the judicial branch says they 
can do or they can’t do. That’s really the biggest problem in the 
Postal Service right now. Their labor relations was emasculated 
years ago and because of these bonus systems, you’ve got these 
managers who are running amuck with nobody there to put the 
reins on them. So, quite frankly, I think until that changes, I see 
no reason for unbri^ed optimism or any optimism at all, for that 
matter. 

Mr. McHugh. Well, thank you. Mr. Young, I think you made a 
very good point. The focus has been the customer and that’s always 
going to be important anytime you’re in a service industry, anytime 
you’re trying to sell a product, whatever it is, customers have to be 
important. But, don’t the employees, those that deliver that service, 
deserve some attention as well, and I at least heard the Postmaster 
General this morning say that now becomes his No. 1 objective and 
challenge. If you look at things like the associate supervisor pro- 
gram that is intended to try to take this new management philoso- 
phy and put it down into the front line managers. People that 
Messrs. Quinn and Biller have been talking about, that are the 
root cause of the problem in many instances, is that a good thing 
or is this just more of the same old don’t worry, we understand, 
we’ll take care of it talk that you’ve heard time and time again, or 
is there a new effort here? 

Mr. Young. Well, Mr. Chairman, I hope that there’s a new effort. 
Let me say this. Maybe it will help bring it into focus. I think the 
worst thing that we can all do now is sit pat. I mean, there’s a 
problem. We’ve got to address that problem. I don’t think there’s 
a magic solution. There’s a whole lot of things that must be ad- 
dressed. In my personal view, I think that there’s some systemic 
changes that must be made within the Postal Service itself if we’re 
going to be totally successful. I can’t get overly optimistic until I 
see some of those systemic changes starting to happen. The bonus 
system is not serving the U.S. Postal Service well. They’ve got to 
come to that realization and accept some alternative approaches. 
That’s No. 1. 

No. 2, serving the customer. Look, nobody cares more about serv- 
ing the customer than the letter carriers. We’re the front line. 
When service is no good, we’re the folks that hear about it. The 
customers have always been our focus. I have no problem with 
that. I think it should be done, but I do not think it should be done 
at the exclusion of the employees that are called upon to provide 
the service and that’s what I think happened with the Postal Serv- 
ice. Postal management became so bottom line driven over the last 
year or year-and-a-half, that they’ve lost the broader view. 

I am optimistic, though, Mr. Chairman, and I want you to under- 
stand that. We’ve been attempting to implement an alternate dis- 
pute resolution process with the NALC with postal management for 
better than 6 years now. This is not new. We’ve got an agreement 
now. That’s real progress. Then signed another agreement, and 
there was reference made earlier this morning to look at a different 
way of evaluating and structuring letter carrier, city letter carrier 
routes. That, in itself, is a very positive, very direct approach. So, 
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I think there’s reason for optimism, but I guess I’d term it guarded 
optimism. Maybe that’s because of the baggage that I carry from 
the failed previous efforts that we’ve made. This is not the first 
time that we’ve got together and attempted to make change in the 
Postal Service. Over the past 9 years since, I’ve been here, we’ve 
tried. 

Mr. McHugh. Thank you. Mr. Smith, you have painted a far dif- 
ferent picture for the rural letter carriers than we see as the preva- 
lent circumstance faced by those, your brothers and sisters, in the 
larger cities, but I also get a sense that you share a common chal- 
lenge and that is where your problems arise. They also come out 
of the front line management, abusive, not understanding, not try- 
ing to work things out, not wishing to take accountability, but 
pushing things upstairs. Is that a fair observation? 

Mr. Smith. It is. It would be foolish of me to sit here and tell 
you that the system is broken whenever at step 3 nationally — at 
least when I came in as president in August, I asked for the figures 
and we had like 193 cases; APWU had 14,200 at that time — ^APWU 
had 22,900; NALC had 14,200 — it be a little foolish for me to tell 
that the system is broken whenever you look at those figures. But, 
as I ended my testimony, we do experience the same types of frus- 
trations as all of the other employees do. 

I am hopeful that if the Postal Service puts the same time and 
money and effort and resources into addressing the third portion 
of the CustomerPerfect! goals of voice of business, voice of the cus- 
tomer, which I believe they have indeed done an excellent job with 
that. If they now turn that focus to the voice of the employee, I am 
hopeful and optimistic even, that we can see a turnaround and an 
improvement. 

Mr. McHugh. Thank you. I’m going to yield to Mr. Fattah. 

Mr. Fattah. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I’ll try to be brief. 

Mr. Young, I appreciate your comments. You said you’ve been 
working at this for a while. These grievance procedures are part of 
the collective bargaining agreement? 

Mr. Young. That’s correct, sir. 

Mr. Fattah. I guess the last contract was 1994? 

Mr. Young. That’s correct. 

Mr. Fattah. And you have another contract coming up? 

Mr. Young. In 1998, yes, sir. 

Mr. Fattah. In terms of the union’s efforts in these negotiations, 
both past and in the future, what priority has been given to trying 
to create a better grievance procedure? 

Mr. Young. Well, all I can definitively speak to is the last time 
and in the future. In the last time. Congressman Fattah, overtime 
and the abuses in overtime procedure, the article 8 provisions of 
our agreement, were the general focus of most of the negotiations. 
For the entire 3 months that we attempted to negotiate a contract. 
So there was heavy emphasis. 

Let me — ^because I didn’t really make it real clear what we’re 
doing with this new test — we have entered into an agreement with 
the Postal Service. For a l-year period, in at least one district in 
every different post office area, we will have a new dispute resolu- 
tion process. We both agreed to, the Postal Service and the union, 
the criteria on which we’re going to base our judgment. At the end 
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of 1 year, if this process has proven superior based on that criteria, 
we intend to implement it into the contract in place of the current 
grievance procedure. So this is a serious effort. 

Mr. Fattah. Well, I want to thank you and I wish you well with 
this new procedure. So, it was a significant part or priority? 

Mr. Young. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fattah. But you were unable to, in the last contract, arrive 
at any major changes in trying to improve the — or expedite — the 
system? 

Mr. Young. That’s correct, sir. 

Mr. Fattah. OK. Part of the issue that has been raised, I would 
take it from all of you, is that front line managers are the — focus 
of the — difficulties that come up. I was wondering, are these front 
line managers — and I’m learning so I’m asking the questions as I 
go — are these front line managers hired up from the ranks? I 
mean, they basically, at some point were letter carriers or postal 
workers and then at some other point become managers and then 
become less sensitive to issues that air? 

Mr. Young. That’s one of the bitterest pills for us to swallow. Go 
ahead. Bill. 

Mr. Burris. Yes, most of the managers are hired from the ranks, 
not all, but most; but they’re a part of the culture. It’s not just that 
they were formerly employees. While they were employees, they 
saw how they were treated as employees by other managers and 
when they assumed that role of a manager, they believed that’s 
how they should treat other employees, as well. So they were treat- 
ed in a negative sense when they were employees in that there are 
no controls put over them, they will likewise treat employees subor- 
dinate to them in the same fashion they were treated. 

Let me return to the question you asked just prior to this. Con- 
gressman. I think I would not like this committee to adjourn with 
the focus being on the process. I have devoted the past 25 years 
of my service as union officer in working with the procedures, the 
grievance procedures and the other labor-management procedures 
interfacing with postal management, and while I think the best les- 
son that I’ve learned is that I don’t know it all, but I do think that 
I have learned that it’s not a process, it’s the people. Any process 
will work, if the people make it work. Any process will fail, if the 
people don’t make it work. So it’s not the procedure that we have 
in our grievance processing. It’s not the procedures that we will 
enact during these discussions with postal management. It is 
whether or not we instill within our respective organizations some 
initiative and some control to ensure that whatever process we 
come up with that the people make it work. 

Our current procedure that was drawn up, written by seasoned 
arbitrators in 1978, professionals in the United States, not the 
labor unions and the management themselves, but seasoned arbi- 
trators wrote our grievance procedure. It has served us since 1978. 
The explosion of numbers that have occurred since 1992 did not 
occur because the procedure changed between 1978 and 1992; it 
was because the people that enacted the process that would inter- 
face with the procedure, the people didn’t make it work an 3 nnore. 
So I wouldn’t want a focus on that perhaps we can apply our exper- 
tise and come up with some magical procedure and leave the peo- 
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pie alone. The people can interface with that procedure in the same 
fashion they are now and somehow those numbers will be reduced; 
they won’t. 

Mr. Fattah. I guess what you’re saying is that Postmaster (Jen- 
eral said earlier that his focus was on the bottom line and it was 
on the customer and that, in that process, these grievances piled 
up because of management’s focus on one thing rather than focus 
on the concern for employees. Do you see a possibility that you can 
have a postal service as we have now, that can both serve the cus- 
tomer and be fair to its employees? 

Mr. Burris. Yes. Yes, and that’s the value that labor unions 
have — one of the values — major values, labor unions have given to 
the United States of America over the years. You establish contrac- 
tual rights and benefits for employees and managers must be inno- 
vative to work within those restraints and still serve the American 
public or make a product, if it’s manufacturing; but that’s one of 
the things we bring to our country is you have rules, negotiated 
agreements. It’s then management’s responsibility of achieving the 
job, to the best of their ability, within those constraints. Yes, we 
would not distract at all from the bottom line if you have qualified 
managers they can still obtain the same delivery standards, but do 
it consistent with their contractual obligations. The easier way 
around is to say, well, I can only do it if I violate the contract. 
Therefore, I violate the contract and wait 8 years to be held to 
pass. That makes it easy. Doing it the easy way is not the right 
way and it doesn’t make for a good manager, either. Anybody can 
violate the contract; it takes a good manager to work within the 
contract and achieve the same goals. 

Mr. Fattah. I guess last, because I saw the chairman lean up— 
I know what that meant [laughter] is that, to some degree or an- 
other, this grievance process was developed out of a shared process 
between a management and the unions. It doesn’t work all that 
well and your point is that it could work if people wanted it to 
work. So, that I assume by the presence of this panel that you’re 
basically suggesting that there are people who are not a part of 
this panel, who have not wanted it to work as well as it could 
work. So, I guess that argues that next time that there’s a bargain- 
ing agreement, that you create a process that is not so easily ma- 
nipulated by the management side of the equation, if in fact they 
can manipulate to the degree that we have 90,000 backlogged cases 
and we have individuals who are, you know, who suffer, at least 
in, you know, not to deal with the merits of their arguments, but 
in their own mind a meritorious grievance and can’t get a resolu- 
tion to it. 

So, let me thank this panel. 

Mr. McHugh. I didn’t know I had such influence by leaning. I 
thank the gentleman for his comments and his question. I wanted 
to acknowledge Mr. Sessions had to leave, but who had spent all 
day here and we appreciated his attendance. Now we go to Mr. 
Davis. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. Brief ques- 
tions, as a matter of fact. 
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Mr. Young, did I understand you to suggest that as long as we’ve 
got the performance-based compensation for managers, that for 
anything significant to happen, it’s going to be very difficult? 

Mr. Young. I do if it stays in its current form. You would be cor- 
rect, if it stays in its current form. What I’m really saying here. 
Congressman, is that the current evaluation system as I under- 
stand it, rewards only based on the bottom line and there’s nothing 
in the rewards system to reflect the way that you treat people. I 
think as long as the Postal Service stays with that focus, you can 
expect more of the same, yes. 

Mr. Davis. What would be your alternative in terms of arriving 
at the same production results. 

Mr. Young. I’m really happy you asked me that. I think the 
Postal Service — see, something unique happens in the Postal Serv- 
ice, Congressman — if you don’t track it and you don’t measure it, 
nobody pays attention to it. In my view, I think what the Postal 
Service has to do is start tracking the effects of these policies on 
the employee productivity and on the other aspects of the business. 
The answer to your question is, absolutely, there is a way that they 
could have acrimonious relationships and still make the bottom 
line. I’ve worked in San Luis Obispo, CA in the Post Office where 
we had harmonious labor relations and they were able to achieve 
the bottom line. So it is possible to be done. But I think what hap- 
pens is some managers, especially inexperienced ones, they rush to 
the bottom line at the expense of the longer range relationships 
and maybe without even realizing, because again it’s not charted 
and they’re not evaluated or compensated on it, not realizing the 
total effect of what their action has on the employees that have to 
make the thing work. 

Mr. Davis. So, you’re saying that we have to be serious about the 
business of trying to make democracy work in the workplace? 
Nitty, gritty, hard-nosed interaction, arriving at some consensus, 
some conclusion that both parties can agree to? 

Mr. Young. I’m saying that both parties have to believe that the 
other’s acting with integrity, and right now that’s not happening. 
I have to believe that while you may differ with me if you’re a man- 
ager, we’ve both got integrity and the way we’re dealing with each 
other is in an honest way. I’m not trampling on you to achieve 
something else that’s important to me. If we can establish that, the 
answer is yes. I think we can get a system. 

Mr. Davis. Is that why you indicated that you would be in oppo- 
sition to the creation of a commission to basically try and come up 
with the recommendations that the parties would agree and adhere 
to? 

Mr. Young. Well, my basic difference in that approach is that 
the parties themselves have got to devise, design, create, and im- 
plement whatever strategy is going to make the Postal Service a 
successful institution. You must remember, my job is to represent 
letter carriers and there’s nothing more important to letter carriers 
than that there’s a viable Postal Service well into the future. Their 
very families and their careers depend on that. So the NALC 
doesn’t want to do anything that’s going to have a bad effect on the 
survivability of the Postal Service. We want it to be successful, we 
want the Postal Service to achieve the bottom line. We just don’t 
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want to do it at our expense. We wan^ to do it together. We think 
there is a better way of doing it. 

Mr. Davis. Well, let me just say that I find your views to be 
quite refreshing 

Mr. Young. Thank you. 

Mr. Davis [continuing]. In terms of the concept of democracy and 
how you really make it work and how you build trust factors be- 
tween and among different entities, but all who should have the 
same goal and I appreciate that. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McHugh. Thank you. I guess what Mr. Young would be say- 
ing, and others, is you get what you measure and if you’re not 
measuring the intensity of grievances coming out of the cluster 
rankings or whatever, that you can’t be surprised when those are 
going up and up and up and I think there’s something to be said 
about that and something to look at certainly. 

Let me just close with a comment about the commission. Nobody 
wants a commission. I don’t want a commission. You heard the 
Postmaster General say he doesn’t want a commission. I believe 
that if we ask the GAO about a commission, they’d say, well it’s 
not our preferable way, but at some point, you have to begin to ask 
yourself, well when does this harmony that we’re all working to- 
ward in building even reveal itself as a faint glimmer, let alone a 
solid structure and existent. I would just say that whether a com- 
mission comes about or not, it is not my intention to structure any- 
thing that would be empowered to impose its judgments and its 
findings upon the Postal Service and all of its constituent parts, in- 
cluding of course, that of the working men and women therein, but 
rather to try to see if it could suggest ways that perhaps have not 
been suggested before or coming from a disinterested, supposedly 
disinterested, third party, might be received into a more hospitable 
climate, if you will. 

But if you gentlemen, working with the Postal Service, can fix all 
of these problems, boy we can rip that commission proposal right 
up and have a nice toasty bonfire and I don’t think any of us would 
be the sadder for that occasion. That having been said, I would 
note that you and all of us have our work cut out. This is not an 
exercise of happiness or joy that these conditions exist. To the ex- 
tent that we are able to play a productive role. I’m appreciative of 
that and we look forward to trying to be more helpful in the future. 

I saw the ranking member lean forward. I’ve learned that when 
someone does that, it apparently means something. So I would look 
to my right and say, Mr. Fattah? [Laughter.] 

Mr. Fattah. I thank the chairman for yielding. I just wanted to 
ask one last question about this — the process that is not the end 
product — but do you have any idea what the cost per resolution is 
per case? 

Mr. Burris. No, they’ve never tracked that information, but it’s 
inconsequential because nobody is held accountable for it. If an ac- 
tion is taken that ultimately costs the Postal Service and all of the 
labor unions have won grievances in the multi-million dollar range, 
a single grievance. 
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Mr. Fattah. Yes, Fm not talking about the actual implementa- 
tion of whatever may come out, but the actual, just the — either for 
the arbitrator or for whatever the internal costs 

Mr. Burris. Total process? 

Mr. Fattah [continuing]. Just to get to a resolution, not the ac- 
tual cost of a resolution. 

Mr. Burris. It will cost our union somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of $1,000 for the arbitration process itself, just the union. 
Postal Service costs will equal that or be greater than, so that’s the 
final step. 

Mr. Fattah. So it’s about $2,000 per case to get to a resolution, 
rather in arbitration, whoever loses? 

Mr. Burris. There are three steps prior to arbitration and in 
most instances, the employer picks up the total costs of the three 
earlier steps 

Mr. Fattah. Right. 

Mr. Burris [continuing]. Unless the union has a full time official. 
So the Postal Service costs will be different than the union’s costs. 
In arbitration itself, it will cost us approximately $1,000 including 
the arbitrators costs, travel, overnight stay, food. 

Mr. Fattah. I wanted to get that on the record and just in terms 
of, Mr. Young, this merit incentive bonus system went into place 
when? 

Mr. Young. Very recently, within the last year 

Mr. Fattah. OK. 

Mr. Young [continuing]. Year-and-a-half, I believe. 

Mr. Fattah. And the increase in the backlog of grievances start- 
ed in 1992, sloping upward? 

Mr. Young. Yes. In our union, and I am in charge of the contract 
administration unit so my job is to keep a handle on grievances, 
grievances were up 60 to 65 percent in the last year. The signifi- 
cant increases have occurred since the establishment of EVA. It 
was increasing, I don’t want to mislead you, sir, it was increasing, 
but at much more manageable levels. 

Mr. Fattah. Right, in 1994 there were 60,000 cases. 

Mr. Young. Yes, but that counts all the crafts. All I can do is 
speak for the NALC. We didn’t have a load like that at all, maybe 
8,000-9,000. 

Mr. Fattah. OK, thank you very much. 

Mr. Young. You’re welcome. 

Mr. McHugh. Thank the gentleman. I would note that GAO ex- 
trapolated a figure for costs of the Postal Service of handling the 
administrative side of these grievances which they placed at $200 
million, so it’s very significant. 

Gentlemen, thank you again, and we appreciate your attendance 
and your participation. 

Our last panel, panel No. 4, comprised of Vince Palladino, as 
president of the National Association of Postal Supervisors; Mr. 
Hugh Bates, who is president of National Association of Postal Su- 
pervisors; and Joe Cinadr, who is executive vice president at Na- 
tional League of Postmasters. I would note that Mr. Bates is the 
president of the National Association of Postmasters of the United 
States, is the correct full title. 
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We’re pausing for mechanical difficulties that have now been re- 
solved. 

Just to begin, as we have with all others, if you gentlemen would 
please rise and raise your right hands and repeat ^er me. 

[Witnesses sworn.] 

Mr. McHugh. Thank you. The record would show that all three 
gentlemen responded to the oath in the affirmative. 

First, thank you so much for your patience. You have spent a 
long time here, awaiting this opportunity and we deeply appreciate 
that. You’ve also spent a long time listening to a lot of comments 
about the challenges that, particularly, the union representation 
feels directly deal with your members. I would say, as a beginning, 
I happen to believe that any organization is a reflection of the cul- 
ture that is generated from the top and that insofar as problems 
exist, as they surely exist throughout the entire system on both 
sides of the equation, management as well as labor, that solutions 
must start at the top. 

I come from a part of the world where the delivery of mail is per- 
haps a more important daily event than it is in other parts of the 
world, but I understand the great job, by and large, that is done 
by managers and craft people everyday and I would not want this 
hearing to conclude leaving the taste in anyone’s mouth that some- 
how we have a Postal System that is fractured and doesn’t work, 
because the contrary exists. We have the best Postal System in the 
world and that is because the people that work there everyday 
make it so and that includes your gentlemen’s memberships. But 
we do have some important work before us. 

You’re in an excellent position to help us better understand those 
challenges and for that effort we’re deeply appreciative of your 
being here today and look forward to your comments. Again, as I 
noted to the other Members, particularly given the lateness of the 
hour, if you could summarize your testimony. As prepared, we will 
ensure that it is entered into the record in its entirety and any 
other comments that you feel are most appropriate here today 
would be welcome. 

So, I would start with Vince Palladino and we look forward to 
your testimony, sir. 

STATEMENTS OF VINCE PALLADINO, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 

ASSOCIATION OF POSTAL SUPERVISORS; HUGH BATES, 

PRESIDENT, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF POSTMASTERS OF 

THE UNITED STATES; AND JOE CINADR, EXECUTIVE VICE 

PRESIDENT, NATIONAL LEAGUE OF POSTMASTERS 

Mr. Palladino. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and sub- 
committee. It’s a privilege to be here. 

I represent 35,000 members of — ^what seems to be the problem in 
the Postal Service — first line supervisors. I guess if we dis- 
appeared, all the problems would go. One good thing about going 
last, is you can leave out a lot of things and get to the root of the 
business at hand. I would suggest that now we are not in favor of 
the Presidential commission. We were favoring it until two impor- 
tant things happened this week. 

One was the human resources strategy team that I was placed 
on at USPS headquarters and the other was the summit. Now, as 
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you will see through the summit meeting with the Federal medi- 
ators the USPS and the APWU agreed on some wonderful things — 
accelerated arbitration to get rid of the backlog of grievances and 
also to prevent the grievances from building up, and co-mediation, 
which we favor very much. There are also two agreements with the 
city letter carriers-^isputes resolution and an agreement to review 
how city carriers will deliver mail in the future. We all agreed to 
much the same thing at Federal mediators, and came up with two 
committees. 

One was the understanding of labor and management and 
unions. It boiled down to two basic things that we think that have 
to be measured, as you’ve heard before. That’s the treatment of 
people and contract compliance. Those were also the points that 
were made during the human resources strategy team meeting that 
was held at headquarters. We are looking for indicators to measure 
these values and make it a true part of the voice of the employee, 
so I think there’s real effort there to make it a reality. 

I do have some comments on what some of the craft employees 
said. No. 1, the contracts that we have are very complex, but I be- 
lieve supervisors can understand them and apply them when left 
alone. The ASP Program is a great program, too, for the training 
of first line supervisors. It’s the best we’ve ever seen in the Postal 
Service, but once again, the first line supervisor has to be given the 
authority to run the shop. 

I would also venture to say our grievances with carriers went up, 
not because of the bonus system, but because of delivery point se- 
quencing, which the carriers did not like the way USPS proposed 
it. So, I believe that if we can come up with some measurements 
on how to hold managers accountable, and I think the Postmaster 
General has made that a prime goal in his statement to his postal 
executives. The bottom line for USPS goals is customers and busi- 
ness and numbers — but how you get there is also going to be meas- 
ured. I think that will resolve many of the problems on the first 
line. Treatment of employees and contract compliance — I think we 
can find ways to measure that. 

As far as a commission goes, if what we believe doesn’t work, 
then we would support a commission, but with some different 
guidelines. We want somebody on there that would know the his- 
tory of the Postal Service. Other than that, I am very happy about 
what happened this past week. I think we can change labor-man- 
agement relations on the workroom floor. Many times the first line 
supervisor does not control the workroom floor on the first line and 
that is a problem that we can improve on with the strategies that 
USPS intends to place. 

Thank you and I’ll answer any questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Palladino follows:] 
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I was privileged, Mr. Chairman, to appear before this subcommittee on 
July 18, 1996, to offer the views of the National Association of Postal 
Supervisors concerning your “Postal Reform Act of 1996.” As you no doubt 
recall, NAPS supported many provisions of the proposed legislation, 
especially those that would free the Postal Service from the constraints that 
have prevented the agency from being as responsive and competitive in 
today’s communications marketplace as it has the potential for being. 

At the previous hearing, I also noted that, while we were seeing some 
improvement in lower-level labor-management relations, all affected 
parties — from senior-level Postal Service management on down — had to 
work harder if the status quo was to be changed for the better. Accordingly, 1 
said that NAPS would support — with qualifications — the provision of the 
postal reform bill that would establish a Presidential Postal Management 
Commission to deal with the labor-management difficulties the Postal Service 
faces. 

1 added, however, that postal supervisors deeply regretted the fact that 
labor-management relations in the Postal Service had deteriorated to such an 
extent that Congress felt compelled to seek the intervention of an outside 
commission to help the Postal Service put its house in order. We would much 
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prefer seeing the Postal Service itself convene a high-level summit, as 1 stated 
a year ago, where labor and management from within the agency would work 
together — with outside facilitators, as necessary — to develop an effective 
mechanism for securing and promoting a more harmonious workplace 
environment. 

We are in general agreement, Mr. Chairman, with the view expressed 
in the title of the General Accounting Office’s most recent assessment — 
quote — “Little Progress Made in Addressing Persistent Labor-Management 
Problems.” Having said that, however, I do believe that a sincere effort has 
been made toward convening the high-level postal summits to which 1 
referred earlier. Working in cooperation with the Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service, the Postal Service has managed to conduct a number of 
summit-level meetings, albeit with mixed success. 

it is my understanding that the pre-summit meetings attended by the 
craft unions have resulted in, one, agreements between the APWU and the 
Postal Service to work toward eliminating the current grievance/arbitration 
backlog, called accelerated arbitration, and to prevent grievance buildup, 
titled co-mediation, and two, agreements between the Letter Carriers and the 
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Postal Service on a disputes resolution process and a joint review of how city 
carriers will deliver mail in the future. 

In late June of this year, Mr. Chairman, leaders of the three postal 
management organizations — NAPS, the National Association of Postmasters 
and the League of Postmasters — along with representatives of the Rural 
Letter Carriers and the Mailhandlers were invited to attend a pre-surmnit 
meeting. We were informed that the meeting was mainly preliminary to larger 
summit meetings that would follow, presumably including, for the first time, 
representatives of all affected parties, both labor and management. 

While the agenda of that pre-summit meeting to which NAPS was 
invited included a review of statements submitted by the participants on how 
best to improve labor-management relations in the Postal Service, a deeper- 
rooted problem soon became evident. And that is the fact that there seems to 
be no shared view of the direction in which the Postal Service should move if 
it is to remain a viable entity in the future or, for that matter, consen^, js on 
whether or not the agency needs to change at all. 

Amazingly, there has been little agreement as to the nature and 
seriousness of the problems facing the agency. For example — and we find this 
incredible to believe — it has been next to impossible to find general 
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acceptance of the fact that the Postal Service is facing increasing competition, 
which clearly it is. 

After attending that summit meeting, I was doubtful that the Postal 
Service would be able to bring meaningfiil resolution to our labor- 
management problems from within. Indeed, that was the message I was 
originally prepared to share with the subcommittee members today. What has 
given me an entirely new perspective on this question, however, revolves 
around a highly successful summit meeting that was conducted just last week, 
on October 29 to be specific. 

I now believe, Mr. Chairman, that we are seeing encouraging signs of 
finally being able to move forward on this troublesome issue from within the 
Postal Service. We are, for example, beginning to see a strong push from the 
Postal Service’s top managers, througli the newest human resources strategies 
being developed, to measure and hold managers accountable for a number of 
values to improve labor management relations. Two of these I see as most 
important; one, treatment of people and two, contract compliance. We believe 
the Postal Service is finally starting to exhibit real and sincere concern about 
how its employees are treated on the workroom floor. It is becoming clear to 
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NAPS anyway that perhaps there really is a “Voice of the Employee” 
component to the agency’s CustomerPerfect! goals. 

We are also encouraged by the fact that the postal summits are now to 
be conducted on a regularly scheduled quarterly basis. Moreover, we’re 
pleased that the expertise of the Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service 
will again be brought to this task. 

With their assistance, two task forces have been created to address 
issues that are seen as central to fostering productive labor-management 
relations. The first is a new task force aimed at promoting a better 
understanding of the entire collective bargaining process. Specifically, the 
task force will be examining and making recommendations on how to 
improve labor management relations on the workroom floor. As a member of 
the task force, I would concentrate on treatment of people and contract 
compliance. The second task force involves a strategic planning initiative 
aimed at first identifying the problems facing the Postal Service and then 
reaching consensus on how best to proceed. 

NAPS readily acknowledges, Mr. Chairman, the good intentions of this 
subcommittee in calling for an outside commission to make recommendations 
regarding labor-management relations in the Postal Service. We respectfully 
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believe, however, that such a move would be a bit premature at this time. 
Should the fresh optimism we express today concerning the Postal Service’s 
ability to put its labor-management house in order — and very soon — prove 
otherwise, then NAPS certainly favors keeping open the door to having an 
outside commission lend whatever help it reasonably can. 

If that were to happen, Mr. Chairman, NAPS would, for the 
record, respectfully offer three salient points for your consideration. First, we 
believe the work of any such commission should begin with all affected 
parties coming to agreement on the extent and seriousness of the outside 
competitive tlireats facing the Postal Service. NAPS generally supports the 
Postmaster General’s vision of the direction the agency needs to take to 
remain a viable entity well into the next century. However, as I noted earlier, 
not all parties — including higlier-level management and the crafts — believe 
that the Postal Service needs to change at all. 

Until we first have a meeting of the minds on the challenges facing the 
Postal Service, any attempts to bring about a meaningful resolution of botli 
current and future labor-management problems in the Postal Service are 
doomed to failure. I can’t state it more succinctly than that, Mr. Chairman. 
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The second point NAPS would like to make concerns the makeup of 
such a commission. Given the Postal Service’s difficulties in resolving its 
labor-management problems in-house, NAPS fully understands and 
appreciates the subcommittee’s desire for the commission to be comprised of 
individuals outside the Postal Service. NAPS is concerned, however, that, 
with all due respect to their intelligence and experience, commission members 
may not be able to readily and thoroughly grasp the necessary historical 
perspective of labor-management problems in the Postal Service that would 
lead to a better understanding of and, ultimately, resolution of today’s 
problems. 

It probably would not be prudent for an individual from within the 
Postal Service to be named to the commission, but the effort certainly could 
benefit from a respected, scholarly individual who has a thorough grasp and 
understanding of US postal history. 

The third point we’d like to make is that it should be incumbent upon 
such a commission to report its findings in as short a time as is reasonably 
prudent for a thorough examination of the issues to be conducted, but 
certainly not more than one year. If ever time was of the essence concerning 
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the survival of an American institution — the United States Postal Service — 
that time is now. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, for the 
opportunity you’ve given NAPS to share our views on this critical issue. Like 
you, we believe that a solution to the problem of persistent labor-management 
relations in the Postal Service is possible. But it is only possible so long as 
everyone involved agrees there is a problem, and we continue to make 
headway toward resolution of our labor-management problems. 

I would be happy to take any questions tliat you might have at this 

time. 
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Mr. McHugh. Thank you, Vince. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Bates, president Bates. 

Mr. Bates. Bates. 

Mr. McHugh. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bates. Chairman McHugh, Representative Fattah — believe 
he stepped out; I had it written down anyway — and members of the 
subcommittee. I’m Hugh Bates, a postmaster from Clanton, AL — 
I must say the postmaster, because that’s the only one I’m going 
to have there — and national president of the National Association 
of Postmasters of the United States, with an acronym of NAPUS. 
I am honored to appear before you this morning to speak on behalf 
of the over 45,000 members of NAPUS who outline our views on 
the important issues of labor management relations within the 
Postal Service. 

I must commend you, Chairman McHugh, for your efforts to 
tackle these complex issues and NAPUS views the report of the 
General Accounting Office as a positive step toward addressing 
these persistent and harmful labor relations problems. Without the 
watchful eye of Congress and this committee, the little progress 
that has been made would not have occurred. I also want to thank 
Congressman Fattah for his efforts on behalf of postmasters. The 
Congressman has always been willing to meet with us and I want 
to personally thank you, Congressman Fattah, for attending our 
national convention in Philadelphia. The postmasters there were 
thrilled to be with you. We look forward to a continued relation- 
ship. 

Let me first say that NAPUS is strongly committed to take an 
active role in this process. Postmasters are an integral part of this 
great system which guarantees mail service worldwide. Addition- 
ally, postmasters, especially in small communities across the coun- 
tries, are important and valued members of their communities. As 
this process moves forward, we must take care that postmasters 
are not left out and I hope that my comments today will provide 
valuable insight into how labor relations might be improved. 

The GAO implies that little progress has been made on improv- 
ing labor relations within the Postal Service. I’ve heard from many 
postmasters in all regions of the country and a feeling of mistrust 
continues to prevail. Threatening action from the top level, man- 
agement, tend to trickle down to the ranks to craft employees on 
a regular basis, causing root problems which need to be addressed. 

In the interest of time this afternoon. I’ll keep this statement 
brief. However, I have a more detailed written report, which I 
would ask to be included in the record at this time. 

Mr. McHugh. That will be included, as all the statements will, 
in their entirety. 

Mr. Bates. When asked to appear this afternoon, I contacted all 
of my national and State NAPUS officials and asked for their 
input. Their responses pointed not to broad approaches to making 
labor-management relations more harmonious, but specific exam- 
ples of threats, abuses to the grievance system and mistreatment 
of postmasters by the supervisors. One of my colleagues makes the 
valid point: That the relationship between managers and employ- 
ees remains adversarial, instead of instructive and educational. 
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When mistakes are made, threats follow. There is rarely an at- 
tempt in the field to correct a problem and move on. 

The Postal Service must develop a style that allows its employees 
to learn from their mistakes. Mistakes should be corrected through 
mentoring and assistance, not instantly punished. Unless a more 
instructive and cooperative management style is developed within 
the Postal Service, there will be very little change in the work at- 
mosphere, regardless of how many summit meetings are held. 

One example illustrates how a postmaster, having failed to meet 
his goals and budgets, which he had no input from the very begin- 
ning, was asked to report to a supervisor, 3V2 hours from his home, 
to explain his apparent failure. He had worked a full day, plus they 
made a 7-hour trip to take the blame for an arbitrary budget that 
seems above and beyond the call of duty, when a phone call would 
have been sufficient. I have two comments with respect to this. 
First, it represents plain mistreatment of the postmaster. Second, 
and more to the point, postmasters must have more input into the 
goals and budgets they are to oversee. 

There are some specific examples for current systems designed to 
reward employees for their efforts, actually contribute to an atmos- 
phere of mistrust. For example, in 1996, the Postal Service offered 
the Economic Value Added variable pay program to postmasters 
which is a key component of the revised compensation program. 
The program is intended to provide employees with bonuses based 
on performance. While this initiative is one that shows promise, 
NAPUS cannot endorse it, because it excludes all nonexempt post- 
masters. Chairman McHugh, that is 60 percent of the postmasters 
are nonexempt. They’re left out. Therefore, a vast majority of 
NAPUS members would be excluded from this benefit. As the GAO 
draft report indicates, the Postal Service argues that nonexempt 
employees are paid at a higher level than their counterparts in the 
private sector and are entitled to the Fair Labor Standards Act to 
receive overtime paid for hours worked in excess of 40 hours per 
week. 

On the first point, the Postal Service is not a private sector orga- 
nization. While it may be useful to compare wage rates with pri- 
vate business, the Postal Service is not a corporation, but is a Gov- 
ernment agency with the responsibilities and obligations beyond 
those expected of a private enterprise. A core component of this is 
the maintenance of small rural post offices. The fact of the matter 
here is that we are trying to address the issue of mistrust that cur- 
rently exists between the Postal Service, unions and managers 
within the Postal Service. The compensation practices of the pri- 
vate sector have little to do with this. 

On the second point, overtime pay is compensation for hours 
worked under the Fair Labor Standards Act. Overtime on the Fair 
Labor Standards Act is not a bonus and should not be construed 
as such. NAPUS advocates that all postmasters, irrespective of 
whether they are exempt or nonexempt, be rewarded similar for 
work well done. The current different levels of compensation fuel 
an attitude of distrust among the various levels of postal employ- 
ees. 

Currently, craft employees receive Cost of Living Adjustments, 
which is known as COLA’s. They receive bonuses, they receive 
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overtime. Nonexempt postmasters receive neither bonuses, they 
don’t receive any COLA’s. The future framework of the revised 
compensation forum is unfair to nonexempt postmasters. We would 
hope that the program could be changed to offer these valuable bo- 
nuses to the hardworking and loyal segment of the postal commu- 
nity. 

Among the many comments I’ve received from postmasters as I 
have prepared for this hearing, were several descriptions of highly 
hostile working environments. One in particular was described as 
explosive. It is clear that a concerted effort must be made on all 
sides to put aside as many of our differences as possible and work 
together to try to improve the workplace environment. 

I want to make clear for the record, that NAPUS intends to fully 
participate in this effort to improve relations between management 
and employees within the postal community. NAPUS has partici- 
pated in one free summit meeting and also the summit meeting 
that was held last week on October 29, 1997. We are committed to 
full participation in the summit process and intend to assign rep- 
resentatives to serve on the key task forces created to examine 
labor and management relations and strategic planning for the fu- 
ture of the Postal Service. Each side must come to the table pre- 
pared to work out solutions to existing problems, rather than con- 
tinuing to finger point and lay blame on the other participants. We 
look forward to the success of this effort. 

Again, thank you for this opportunity and I look forward to try- 
ing to answer any questions you might have. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Bates follows:] 
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Chairman McHugh, Representative Fattah, and members of the Subcommittee. I am 
Hugh Bates, a postmaster from Clanton, Alabama and National President of the National 
Association of Postmasters of the United States (NAPUS). 1 am honored to appear before you 
this morning to speak on behalf of the over 45,000 members of NAPUS to outline our views on 
the important issue of Labor/Management Relations within the Postal Service. 

The draft General Accounting Office report implies that little progress has been made on 
improving labor relations within the Postal Service. I have heard from many postmasters from all 
regions of the country, and a feeling of mistrust continues to prevail. Threatening actions from 
the top levels of management tend to trickle down the ranks to craft employees on a regular basis, 
causing root problems which need to be addressed. 

I must commend you. Chairman McHugh for your effbrts to tackle these complex issues, 
and NAPUS views the GAO action as a positive step toward addressing these persistent and 
harmful labor relations problems Without the watchful eye of Congress and this committee the 
little progress there has been would not have occurred. In its 1 994 report, the GAO outlined 
thirty-two initiatives, developed in consultation with the Postal Service, unions and management 
associations, designed to improve workplace relations; many of those never got off the ground or 
did not succeed. The current draft has winnowed these down to ten initiatives which show the 
most promise for some degree of success 

Let me first say that NAPUS is firmly committed to taking an active role in this process 
Postmasters are an integral part of this great system which guarantees mail service world-wide 
Additionally, postmasters, especially in smaller communities across the country, are important and 
valued members of their communities. As this process moves forward, we must take care that 
postmasters are not left out, and I hope that my comments today will provide valuable insight into 
how labor relations might be improved 

Out of the ten initiatives still on the table, four apply directly to postmasters. 1 would like 
to address each one of these issues separately: 

Associate Supervisor Program f ASP) 

Although NAPUS agrees with the concept of this program, we must point out a certain 
level of confusion in the field concerning ASP 

There is no consistency within districts as to eligibility and intent The Associate 
Supervisor Program Coordinator's Guide states that all EAS-1 1 through EAS-15 employees are 
eligible to apply However, Vacancy Announcement Lists state that all qualified EAS career 
employees with one year of current continuous career service are eligible to apply. Furthermore, 
the Guidelines for the Selection of the Associate Supervisors List contains the following rule: 

"For lateral and lower level reassignments to the Associate Supervisor, a written request to the 
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selecting manager is required. Appointment is solely at the discretion of the selecting manager." 

NAPUS firmly supports any effort to better train supervisors and encourage postal 
employees to move up the ladder in their careers. However, we must refrain from endorsing ASP 
until the program becomes less confusing, and is made equally available to all eligible employees 
wishing to participate. 

Performance-Based Compensation 

In 1996, the Postal Service offered the Economic Value Added variable pay program to 
postmasters, which is a key component of the revised compensation program. The program is 
intended to provide employees with bonuses based on performance. While this initiative is one 
that shows promise. NAPUS carmot endorse it because it excludes all non-exempt employees. 
Sixty percent of postmasters are non-exempt; therefore a vast majority of NAPUS members 
would be excluded from this benefit. 

As the GAO draft report indicates, the Postal Service argues that non-exempt employees 
are paid at a higher level than their counterparts in the private sector, and are entitled under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act to receive overtime pay for hours worked in excess of 40 hours per 
week. On the first point, the Postal Service is not a private sector organization. While it may be 
useful to compare wage rates with private business, the Postal Service is not a corporation but a 
government agency with the responsibilities and obligations beyond those expected of a private 
enterprise A core component of this is the maintenance of small, rural post offices. The fact of 
the matter here is that we are trying to address the issue of mistrust that currently exists between 
the Postal Service, unions, and managers within the Postal Service. The compensation practices 
of the private sector have little to do with this 

On the second point, overtime pay is compensation for hours worked under the FLSA. 
Overtime under the FLSA is not a bonus, and should not be construed as such. NAPUS 
advocates that all postmasters, irrespective of whether they are exempt or non-exempt, be 
rewarded similarly for work well-done The current, differing levels of compensation fuel an 
attitude of distrust among the various levels of postal employees. 

Currently, craft employees receive Cost of Living Adjustments (COLAs), bonuses, and 
overtime pay. Non-exempt postmasters receive neither bonuses nor COLAs. The current 
framework of the revised compensation program is unfair to non-exempt postmasters, and we 
would hope that the program be changed to offer these valuable bonuses to this hardworking and 
loyal segment of the postal community. 

CustomerPerfect! 


CustomerPerfectI is designed to provide management and craft employees an avenue 
through which they can work together to ensure the best level of service to their customers. This 
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is an idea supported generally by NAPUS, as long as the common goals of providing quality 
service to the public remains at the core of the effort. We are, of course, monitoring this program 
for our members. 

Summit Meeting 

NAPUS has participated in one pre-Summit meeting and the Summit meeting on October 
29, 1997. We are committed to full participation in the Summit process, and intend to assign 
representatives to serve on the key task forces created to examine labor/management relations and 
strategic planning for the future of the Postal Service. Each side must come to the table prepared 
to work out solutions to the existing problems rather than merely continuing to finger-point and 
lay blame on the other participants. We look forward to the success of this initiative. 

General Comments 

When asked to appear this morning, I contacted all of my national and state NAPUS 
officials and asked for their input Their responses point not to broad approaches to making labor 
and management relations more harmonious but specific examples of threats, abuses to the 
grievance system, and mistreatment of postmasters by their supervisors. 

One of my colleagues makes the valid point that the relationship between managers and 
employees remains adversarial instead of instructive and educational. When mistakes are made, 
threats follow; there is rarely an attempt in the field to correct the problem and move on Perhaps 
programs like ASP would work to improve this; why, then, is there a disincentive for postmasters 
to apply for this program? Should not mentoring-oriented initiatives, like ASP, be available 
unilaterally to all postal employees? Should not the EVA bonus program be offered to all postal 
employees? Why single out and exclude individual groups? 

Another example illustrates how one postmaster, having failed to meet goals and a budget 
into which he had no input, was asked to report to a supervisor three and one-half hours from his 
home to explain his apparent failure. A full work day, followed by a seven-hour round trip to take 
the blame for an arbitrary budget seems above and beyond the call of duty; would not a phone call 
suffice? I have two comments with respect to this: first, it represents plain mistreatment of the 
postmaster. Second, and more to the point, postmasters must have more input into the goals and 
budgets they are to oversee. 

Another of my colleagues wrote to describe some very real problems within the current 
structure for filing grievances. He takes care to remark that most of the union representatives he 
deals with are honest, straightforward people whose true goals are a harmonious, productive 
workplace. However, he points out that there exists a minority of union stewards who view their 
role as one of "full-time obstructionism" to any effort on the part of postal management, and use 
the current grievance system to their advantage 
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Conclusion 


I want to make clear for the record that NAPUS intends to fully participate in this effort to 
improve relations between management and employees within the Postal community. Among the 
many comments I have received from postmasters as I prepared for this hearing were several 
descriptions of highly hostile working environments. One in particular was described as 
"explosive." It is clear that s concerted effort must be made on all sides to put aside as many of 
our differences as possible and work together to try to improve the workplace enwonment. 

The Postal Service must develop a style that allows its employees to learn from their 
mistakes. Mistakes should be corrected through mentoring and assistance, not instantly punished. 
Unless a more instructive and cooperative management style is developed within the Postal 
Service, there will be very little change in the work atmosphere regardless of how many summit 
meetings are held 

Again, thank you for this opportunity, and I look forward to answering any questions you 
might have. 
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Mr. McHugh. Pardon me. Thank you very much, Mr. Bates. 
Last, certainly not least, Mr. Cinadr. Welcome, sir. 

Mr. Cinadr. Thank you. It’s a pleasure for me to be here. Chair- 
man McHugh, and. Congressman Davis, I am Joe Cinadr, the na- 
tional executive vice president of the National League of Post- 
masters. I also serve full time as the postmaster of the Mansfield, 
OH, post office. I want to thank you for holding this hearing and 
allowing us the opportunity to testify and assist this subcommittee 
in its deliberations. 

Last year, the league’s national president. Bill Brennan, stated 
his strong belief that the basis of many of the labor-management 
problems in the Postal Service stem from a lack of trust among em- 
ployees at all levels of the organization. I agree. If we could develop 
trust, we will have gone a long way toward improving many of the 
identified labor-management problems. 

I must also agree with the GAO conclusion that there has been 
too little progress toward improving labor-management problems in 
the Postal Service and mistrust still abounds. But I see hopeful 
signs of a change. The U.S. Postal Service and postal unions have 
recently signed significant agreements which have been testified 
before this committee. All of these agreements are too recent to 
evaluate, but they are hopeful signs if they are pursued. 

I wish to discuss some areas addressed by GAO and some which 
were not and I will follow your instructions of trying to be brief. 
I believe, though, the discussions I have will help improve labor- 
management relations. 

The 1994 GAO recommendation to establish employee incentives 
which would recognize or reward employees in work units on the 
basis of performance appears to have been addressed by one of the 
Postal Service initiatives for performance-based compensation. This 
initiative, as has been testified, is called Economic Value Added, or 
EVA. The National League of Postmasters did not endorse EVA, 
because under its current structure it excludes all Fair Labor 
Standards Act nonexempt postmasters, as Mr. Bates stated. Sixty 
percent of our postmasters and our league members are presently 
nonexempt. One of the Postal Services reasons for exclusion of so 
many postmasters was that nonexempt postmasters are entitled to 
overtime pay. In actual practice, nonexempt postmasters earn, but 
seldom receive overtime pay. In addition, pay for work performed 
is not a bonus nor is it recognition. 

The Postal Service is a public service operating in a business en- 
vironment. A large part of our service is customer goodwill. Thou- 
sands of postmasters are contributing to that goodwill by helping 
their customers read, write, pay bills, register for the draft, get as- 
sistance from other Federal agencies and serve as volunteers and 
leaders in their communities. Before last year’s pay package, the 
league had a more cooperative relationship with postal head- 
quarters. The inequities of the pay and benefit package have cre- 
ated friction between postmasters and their superiors. This friction 
could be reduced or eliminated by including all postmasters in the 
bonus program and this would help return us to our traditional 
level of cooperation. 
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It might interest you to know that a majority of nonexempt post- 
masters are female, a large number are minorities, and most serve 
small hamlets and villages in rural America. 

The 1997 pay package appears to correct some of our objections 
and we hope this is a sign of better relations in the future. 

The Postmaster General first brought up the idea of a labor-man- 
agement summit during a Senate hearing 3 years ago. We all be- 
lieve that a meeting of the representatives of labor and manage- 
ment could go a long way toward building trust and the league en- 
dorsed the summit from the beginning. The league was involved in 
one pre-summit meeting, held this past June, and I had the pleas- 
ure of representing the league at that preliminary meeting. I per- 
sonally saw more areas of agreement than disagreement. Last 
week, as has been stated, the leadership of the management orga- 
nizations, the labor unions and the Postal Services, actually met to- 
gether at the first summit meeting. While each of the parties had 
a different view of how the proceedings went, we can at least say 
that the process has started. 

As Mr. Brennan stated before this committee last year, we be- 
lieve the commission recommended in H.R. 22, should include the 
voice of the employee and a voice for public service. We are con- 
cerned that if a commission does not include the postal community 
we will lose the stakeholder and ownership stren^h that a summit 
gives us. If this concept is initiated, the league proposes that you 
strongly consider the National Academy of Public Administrators 
for the academic body which would establish the commission. 

On a related subject, the Postal Reorganization Act of 1970, pro- 
vided consultative rights to the league and the other management 
organizations represented at this table. Webster’s definition of con- 
sult is to ask the advice or opinion of, to deliberate together. In re- 
ality, we are told what is going to be done or what has already 
been done whether we agree or not. We would like postal head- 
quarters to honor the true spirit of consult in our quarterly consult- 
ative meetings and include us in the planning of projects and ini- 
tiatives that directly affect postmasters. 

We see merit in training. Certainly, well-trained management 
and craft employees are better equipped to handle onsite conflicts. 
The Postal Service has developed several new training programs 
for postmasters and supervisors, and we have been active in devel- 
oping training programs for postmasters, but we would like to see 
training of the magnitude of the associate supervisor program of- 
fered to postmasters. Training, as I stated, is an excellent method 
of diffusing conflict and building trust. 

The league is still willing to work out employee relation problems 
in cooperation with the Postal Service and the other employee orga- 
nizations at the national level and also at all levels of this organi- 
zation. We will participate, cooperate, and promote cooperation. We 
wish to build trust and respect. We have been united, labor and 
management, in protecting the Postal Service from our competitors’ 
attacks. We can unite to build, improve, and strengthen the Postal 
Service. There are postal facilities where labor-management prob- 
lems are minimal and employees have good relationships. I think 
that if we could look at those sites, we may be able to develop pro- 
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grams and processes that would apply to all parts of the Postal 
Service. 

Thank you for your time. I will be glad to answer your questions. 
[The prepared statement of Mr. Cinadr follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman and members of the Postal Service Subcommittee — I am Joe Cinadr, the 
Nadotul Executive Vice President of the National League of Postmasters. Our 
organization represents tbe interests of active and retired Postmasters and other associate 
Postal members. I also serve as the Postmaster of the Mansfield Post Office in Ohio. 

Thank you for holding this hearing and allowing us the oppormnity to testify and assist 
diis Sutxxumnittee in its deliberations. 

Last year, the LEAGUE'S President, Bill Brennan, stated his strong belief that the h««i« 
of many of die labor-management problems in tbe Postal Service stem fiom a lack of trust 
among employees at all levels of the organization. I agree. If we could develop trust, we 
will have gone a long way towards improving many of the identified labor-management 
problems. 

1 must also agree with the GAO conclusion diat there has been too little progress toward 
improving labor-management problems in the Postal Service, and mistrust still abountls. 
But, 1 see hopeful signs of a change. The memorandum of understanding between the 
United States Postal Service and the American Postal Workers Union, signed cm May 8, 
1997, was an agreement to try to eliminate the current grievance arbitration backlog. A 
joint letter was issued on October 9, 1997 between Mr. Henderson, Chief Operatmg 
Officer at Postal Headquarters and Mr. Sombrotto, President of the National Association 
of Letter Carriers, aimoimcing joint tests to change delivery medrods to meet future 
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needs. On October 20, 1997, a second joint letter announced an agreement to a revised 
dispute resolution with the National Association of Letter Carriers. All of these 
agreements are too recent to evaluate, hut they are hopeful signs if piusued. 

In its 1997 study, the GAO report identified 32 initiatives piloted or implemented for the 
purpose of trying to improve the postal workplace environment. GAO selected ten of 
these initiatives for follow-up study after determining that the selected ten had a higher 
potential to address their 1994 reconunendations. 

1 wish to discuss some areas which were addressed hy GAO and some which were not. 

All could help improve lahor-numagement relations. 

Incentives and Recognition 

The 1994 GAO recommendation to establish employee incentives which would recognize 
or reward employees and work units on the basis of performance appears to have been 
addressed by one of the Postal Service initiatives for performance-based compensation. 
This initiative is called Economic Value Added (EVA). The National League of 
Postmasters did not endorse EVA because imder its current structure it excludes all Fair 
Labor Standard Act non-exempt Postmasters. Sixty percent of our nation’s Postmasters 
and our LEAGUE members are presently non-exempt. One of the Postal Service’s 
reasons for exclusion of so many Postmasters (approximately 17,000) was that non- 
exempt Postmasters are entitled to overtime pay. In actual practice, non-exempt 
Postmasters earn, but seldom receive, overtime pay. In ad^tion, pay for work performed 
is not a bonus, nor is it recognition. 

The Postal Service is a public service operating in a business environment. A large part 
of our service is customer goodwill. Thousands of Postmasters are contributing to that 
goodwill by helping their customers read, write, pay bills, register for the draff, get 
assistance fi'om other federal agencies, and serving as volunteers and leaders in their 
conununities. 

How is the Postal Service to build trust with this group of employees who were excluded? 
Before last year’s pay package, the LEAGUE had a more cooperative relationship with 
Postal Headquarters. The inequities of the pay and benefit package have created fiiction 
between Postmasters and their superiors. This fiiction could be reduced or eliminated by 
including all Postmasters in the bonus program and would help return us to our tradition^ 
level of cooperation. 

It might interest you to know that a majority of the non-exempt Postmasters are female, a 
large number are minorities and most serve small hamlets and villages in rural America. 

The 1997 pay package appears to correct some of our objections and we hope this is a 
sign of better relations in the future. 
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Summit 


The Postmaster General first brought up the idea of a labor-management Summit during a 
Senate hearing three years ago. We all believed fiiat a meeting of the representatives of 
labor and management could go a long way toward building trust. The LEAGUE 
endorsed the Summit fi'om the beginning. Unfortunately, most of the unions did not want 
to meet during the contract negotiations that were occurring at that time. Ironically, we 
are now entering anofiier pre-contract stage which could again put off the desired results. 

The LEAGUE was involved in one pre-Summit meeting, held this past June. 1 had the 
pleasure to represent the LEAGUE at that preliminary meeting. I saw more areas of 
agreement than disagreement. Last week, the leadership of the management 
organizations, labor unions and die Postal Service actually met together in die first 
S ummi t meeting and while each of the patties had a different view of how the proceeding 
went, we can at least say diat the process has started. 

Postal Emnlovee/Management Commission and Consultative Meetings 

Recendy I learned that Postmaster General Runyon prefers to abandon the idea of a 
S ummi t in favor of a commission as proposed in H.R. 22 . He agreed with H.R. 22, “that 
die commission should be comprised of individuals who come fi'om outside the postal 
community and who are not predisposed to the interests or point-of-view of either postal 
management or the unions.” 

As Mr. Brennan stated before this Committee last year, we believe the commission 
recommended in H.R. 22 should include the “voice of the employee” and a “voice for 
public service.” We are concerned diat if the commission does not include the postal 
community, we wiU lose the stakeholder and ownership strength that a S ummi t gives us. 

Also the Postmaster General proposes that the commission be established “under the 
auspices of a nationally respected, independent and impartial academic body.” 

If this concept is initiated, the LEAGUE proposes that you strongly consider the National 
Academy of Public Administrators for tiie academic body which would establish the 
commission. 

On a related subject, file Postal Reorganization Act of 1971 provided consultative rights 
to the LEAGUE and other management organizations. Webster’s definition of “consulf’ 
is “to ask die advice or opinion of - to deliberate together.” In reality we are told what 
is going to be done, or what has already been done, whether we agree or not. We would 
like the Postal Headquarters to honor the true spirit of “consulf’ in our quarterly 
Consultative Meetings and include us in the planning of projects and initiatives that 
directly affect Postmasters. 
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Training and Initiatives 

We see merit in training. Well-trained management employees and workforces are better 
equipped to handle on-site conflict. The Postal Service has developed several new 
tr ainin g programs for Postmasters and Supervisors. Postmaster training is specific to 
both the larger office Postmasters (EAS level 18 and above) and the smaller offices (EAS 
level 15 and below). These course lengths are usually 40 hours w less. The Associate 
Supervisor Program (ASP) is open to lower level postal employees who have been 
accepted as Assistant Supervisor candidates. It consists of two weeks of classroom and 
another 14 weeks rotating through various supervisor jobs. Postmasters and higher level 
supervisors are eUgible to take modules in this course. We have been active in 
developing past training programs for Postmasters, but we would like to see training on 
the magnitude of the ASP training offered to Postmasters. Training is a method of 
diffusing conflict and building trust. 

Another program that was offered worked on eliminating an authoritarian management 
style and on planning cooperative efforts. This was the Management by Participation 
program, which has been discontinued in most Postal Districts within the past few years. 
This program could have been a good avenue for working out conflict and building trust 
had it been continued. 

The LEAGUE is still willing to work out employee relations problems in cooperation 
with the Postal Service and the other employee organizations, at the national level and at 
all levels of this organization. We will participate, cooperate and promote cooperation. 
We wish to build trust and respect We have been united -- labor and management — 
in protecting the Postal Service firom our competitors* attacks. We can unite to build, 
improve and strengthen the Postal Service. 

There are Postal facilities where labor-management problems are minimal and employees 
have good relationships. 1 think that if we could look at those sites, we may be able to 
develop programs and processes that would apply to all parts of the Postal Service. 

Thank you for your time. I will be glad to answer your questions. 


4 
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Mr. McHugh. Thank you very, very much, Mr. Cinadr. President 
Palladino started off his comments by saying if all of your people 
went away, obviously, all of the problems would go away. Obvi- 
ously, that wouldn’t be the case, but if you sat through the hearing, 
I can see where you might have well come about that kind of con- 
clusion, said, I know, tongue in cheek. 

Let me ask you a question: To what extent — and President 
Palladino related to it — but to what extent were the comments 
made by Bill Young of the NLAC relevant? That is, if you are in 
a supervisory or postmaster/postal supervisor position, you hear 
about your performance being measured in certain outcomes and 
not in others. In other words, the bottom line is what is important. 
You’re not in any way judged or rated by how few grievances, for 
example, might come out of your shop or how few problems related 
to the administration of the particular contract. Is that a fair obser- 
vation? You’re not told that this human side, as opposed to the cus- 
tomer/bottom-line side, is equally important? 

Mr. Palladino. We are now. As I said, the human resources 
strategy is saying that, and the only point I disagree with Bill 
Young on was he said that the grievances went up because of the 
bonuses. I don’t think they did strictly because of the bonuses. He’s 
correct that we’re not accountable for treatment of employees nor 
contract compliance, which I think we should be. But I was saying 
if grievances went up, also adding to the increase was delivery 
point sequencing which the carriers fought from day one, and 
they’re still not happy with it. We see automation coming down the 
road as a tool that will help us survive in the next century, and 
carriers fear it. So until we get over that, the number of grievances 
probably will continue until we agree on how that will be put into 
place. 

Mr. McHugh. President Bates, any comments about that? Do 
you feel that there hasn’t been sufficient emphasis in the past by 
the supervisory level here in Washington at L’Enfant Plaza on the 
human side? It isn’t conveyed to your members that we want to see 
fewer grievances; rather, all we want to see is a better bottom line, 
better money results? 

Mr. Bates. In my opinion and in the opinion of my officers across 
the Nation, the bottom line has contributed much to do because 
we’re told as postmasters: You will make your goal. This goal was 
handed to you arbitrarily; we made it; you will make the goal on 
where it’s on performance or whether it’s on accidents, or whatnot. 
If you don’t, we’ll put somebody else in there who can do it. 

In fact, I had a postmaster — I could call the name and the dis- 
trict, but I don’t know whether it’s appropriate or not, but, never- 
theless, he’s our national legislative person from the Midwest, and 
because he’s a large office, and in the office station that he has 
they missed a zero bundle. Anybody who doesn’t know what a zero 
bundle is, it’s where Price-Waterhouse is contracted by the Postal 
Service to conduct these tests. And there was a carrier who failed 
to pick up this bundle of mail, and so it’s recorded as a zero bundle. 
This postmaster was arbitrarily pulled out of his office because this 
is hurting the bottom-line budget. He was brought in to St. Louis 
to work for 45 days, and they paid his per diem and ever 3 dhing 
else, and paid somebody in his place, and he’s still out there for 45 
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days because a carrier missed a zero bundle. It’s a bottom-line fig- 
ure that they’re after. 

Mr. CiNADR. Mr. Congressman, I can tell you from personal expe- 
rience that it can work both ways. I have had bad experience. I’ve 
represented postmasters who got into trouble because of goals that 
they had no input for. On the other hand, I just this week sat down 
and established my goals for the coming year for this present fiscal 
year 1998, and the district manager and myself agreed to the goals. 

And as Mr. Runyon stated this morning, CustomerPerfect! is 
working. We listened to three voices, the voice of the employee, the 
voice of the business, and the voice of the customer, and all of those 
are equally important. I agree that it would have been nice to have 
been able to give equal attention to all three areas, and I think we 
have, because in the voice of the employee area we are addressing 
safety, and making the Postal Service the safest organization to 
work for in the world. 

We also have worked on training our employees to understand 
our business better. And in the past we have counted grievances; 
we have counted accidents. Numbers tell you a story, but they also 
can be manipulated to tell you a different story. So there is good 
and bad. 

And I would just cite on the grievances, the number of grievances 
might indicate that you have an authoritarian manager. The num- 
ber of grievances might also tell that you have a very productive, 
interested manager who may be driving people a little harder than 
another manager or a previous manager. It also may indicate a 
change in management or a change in union leadership, where one 
or the other, because of personalities or other good reasons, feel 
that the number of grievances going up is an indication of some- 
thing good or bad, depending upon what side of the picture you’re 
on. 

Mr. McHugh. OK, let’s focus on grievances. You heard comments 
today that when a grievance gets to a step 3, it takes on a new 
kind of life, and in fact, in the opinion of some, there are either no 
incentives or no power for the supervisors at the lower step level 
to resolve these, that the incentive or the lack of power to make 
those decisions is simply kick it up to the next level. Do you have 
any comments on that observation? Do you feel your members have 
the power and have the incentive to resolve these or is it kind of 
business as usual to just pass it on up the line? 

Mr. Palladino. Well, I believe first line supervisors have the 
power to solve the treatment problems, but the contract compliance 
is where they run into problems. An order may come down from 
the top, ‘This is what you do today,” and you do it. And if there’s 
a grievance, there’s a grievance; we’ll figure it out later down the 
road. 

But I think that supervisors can resolve the treatment of people 
problems if they don’t have somebody above them that interferes, 
and that as — ^you know, is different in every unit, because we’re not 
measured. But I really believe that when we first took on 
CustomerPerfect! every business management guru that spoke to 
us said it should work in this way: You work on the voice of the 
employee. When the employees are happy, the service improves, 
and then the business comes. We just did it backward. I think we 
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looked at the business; we took care of the customer service, and 
now I think the Postmaster admitted that we haven’t looked at the 
voice of the employee and that I hope — and the reason I say “I 
hope” is because my members suffer some of the same complaints 
that the craft employees do, and I’m hoping that when we do meas- 
ure treatment of employees, contract compliance, that my first-line 
supervisors will rid that cloak that they wear of being the auto- 
cratic managers and the big problem of the Postal Service, because 
I think they wear that when they don’t deserve it. I think and I 
believe that the human resources strategies have indicated to 
measure these things will definitely improve not only the craft em- 
ployees’ place on the work floor, but ours. 

Mr. McHugh. Gentlemen, do either of you have any comments 
on that? 

Mr. CiNADR. Yes, I do. I didn’t know we were going to get into 
this, but I did bring some figures from Mansfield. We had a total 
of 139 grievances last year in the Mansfield post office. Sixty-eight 
of those grievances were for disciplinary reasons; 56 of them were 
contract issues, and 15 of them were class actions. Mansfield has 
employees in eveiy craft that testified here today. We have mem- 
bers of the APWU, the NALC, the Mail Handlers Union, and the 
Rural Union, in addition to having 18 supervisors. 

So I think we could be considered a representative office of about 
350 total employees. I do not consider 139 grievances to be exces- 
sive. When you have a new contract, you always have contract 
grievances, and when you have corrective action, you have discipli- 
nary grievances. 

I do believe that, as I stated in my testimony, there are offices 
that could be studied that do not have the problems that have been 
talked about. 

Mr. McHugh. And if I may interrupt, has that ever been sug- 
gested to the Postal Service administration or has your organiza- 
tion ever thought about undertaking that kind of examination? 

Mr. CiNADR. I’m sure it has because we used to count grievances, 
and it used to be part of the merit system or the set system that 
we’ve had in the past, as managers and postmasters. 

Mr. McHugh. Why was that system changed? 

Mr. CiNADR. And I think we’d be willing to undertake that study. 

Mr. McHugh. Do you know why the system was changed? Why 
did they, whoever they are, decide not to 

Mr. CiNADR. On grievances, as I stated, it could be just a change 
in the union or a change in the supervisor, and of course trying to 
establish yourself sometimes leads to numbers. 

Mr. McHugh. No, I meant, why are they no longer counted? 

Mr. CiNADR. I just think the emphasis has changed to something 
that affects everybody, and that is the emphasis on safety and pro- 
viding a safe work environment. But I think also that grievances 
certainly, as has been testified today, will play a more important 
part in our evaluation of how well we’re doing in the future. 

Basically, Congressman, I think it comes down to, as was testi- 
fied earlier, remember where you came from, and that’s the in- 
structions I give to my supervisors. You were a craft employee one 
day. How did you want to be treated? And whether you were or 
weren’t isn’t really the question. It’s a question of^, how did you 
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want to be treated? You wanted to be treated with dignity and re- 
spect. And there is no one who is just a mail handler or just a clerk 
or just a carrier. 

Mr. McHugh. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Davis. I have no further questions. I would like to thank the 
witnesses for their testimony, and I’d like to thank you for a very 
thorough hearing today. I think that information has surfaced 
which is going to be very helpful. I always take the position that 
there are no simple solutions; there are complex problems. And, ob- 
viously, labor relations are vejy complex, indeed, but I think that 
there is a window of opportunity and a sliver of hope, and I do be- 
lieve that reasonable people can, in fact, work out solutions and ar- 
rive at direction. So I’m optimistic. 

Mr. McHugh. Well, I thank the gentleman for his comments, 
and I particularly appreciate his efforts, very strong efforts, to be 
a part of this solution, rather than contributing to the problem. 
And I’m looking very much forward to working with him in the fu- 
ture in our continued efforts to be constructive. 

I would say to our last three panelists, as we have said to the 
others, we have a number of questions that, with your permission 
and cooperation, we would like to submit, particularly with respect 
to some of the management program training initiatives and such, 
that if you could respond in writing, it would be very helpful to us. 
We, obviously, don’t have the time to ask every question, and this 
has already been more than a 5-hour hearing, wmch has tried ev- 
eryone’s patience, but I hope has added somewhat to their body of 
knowledge. I know it’s been very helpful to me, and I’m sure I 
speak for all the members of the subcommittee. 

[Followup questions and responses follow:] 
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Enclosed please find the answers to questions posed to us in writing 
following our appearance before the Subcommittee. If you have additional 
questions, or if I can be of further assistance, please feel free to contact me at 
your convenience. 
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ANSWERS TO MCHUGH'S QUESTIONS 

1. In your comments on the GAO report, you discussed three agreements that had recently 
been reached with the postal service that related to (1) the grievance backlog, (2) a National 
Labor Relations Board alternative resolution dispute procedure, and (3) the implementation 
of an administrative dispute resolution procedure. Are you hopeful that these three 
agreements will attain their intended benefits? Please explain why or why not? 

Efforts to resolve grievance backlog: 

A. The parties have agreed to a comprehensive approach to reduce the number of 
grievances filed, appealed and arbitrated. The initial initiative has been in place for a period of six 
months and while some progress has been made, the results have not lived up to expectations. 
Additional efforts are in their formulative stages but is to early to anticipate their effects. 

The important aspect of the ongoing efforts is that there appears to be genuine concern 
regarding the number of disputes and the number unresolved requiring arbitration. The union and 
management representatives separately and jointly believe that the problems are manageable and 
can be resolved. 

B. The National Labor Relations Board alternative resolution dispute procedure appears to 
be an effective approach to handling information requests and dispute arising from denials of 
requested information. Following the clarification of the process by instructions issued by LISPS, 
the national union has not received a single complaint that the process was not fulfilling its intent. 

A meeting is scheduled with local presidents on March 3rd and extended discussions will occur on 
the effectiveness of the program. 

C. The implementation of a dispute resolution procedure was intended to expeditiously 
resolve selected issues at the national level. The process has worked as intended but by design 
the number of issues referred to the process are extremely limited so there has been minimal 
impact upon the number of pending disputes not subject to the process. 
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2. In comments on the GAO report, you discussed the postal service's management of 
outside contractors specifically as it relates to their outsourcing of priority mail and the 
Total Factor Productivity (TFP)- Please explain. 

We specifically referred to the USPS's problems In managing and getting reasonable 
service from air carriers. The service failures of these carriers have substantially inhibited the 
bargaining units' progress in improving TFP. 

3. What are the reasons for the backlog of over 90,000 grievances and what specifically do 
you propose to reduce this backlog? Are current actions sufficient? If not, why not? What 
is being done to reduce 5 year arbitration backlog? How would you reduce this backlog? 

The backlog Is the result of a breakdown of communications at the local level and the 
restructuring of the Postal Service that limited the authority of Labor Relations to Insist upon 
compliance with the Collective Bargaining Agreement. At present, issues at the local level are only 
addressed through the grievance procedure resulting in a totally adversarial relationship. In 
addition, the grievance process that consist of 3 Steps for discussion followed by appeal to 
arbitration has been applied as no meaningful discussions at any of the preliminary steps. This 
first opportunity for meaningful discussion Is immediately prior to arbitration to avoid the hearing 
date. 


The backlog will only be reduced when the number of grievances entering the system Is 
drastically reduced. This will require major modification of the behavior of management at the local 
level, involving discussions outside the grievance procedure to address problems and the 
application of the contract in those issues presented in the formal procedure. The management 
concept of processing, transporting and delivering mall within a defined budget must be modified to 
include “within the Collective Bargaining Agreement.” 

4. Would you please provide us your opinions about the Postal Summit meeting that was 
held on October 29, 1997? To what extent did you believe that the meeting was helpful in 
your discussions with the postal service and the other unions and management 
associations on what actions are needed to address persistent labor-management relations 
problem? 
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The Summit meeting was helpfui in getting a sense of the overail business pians of the 
Postai Service, it did iittle, if anything, to change the overail iabor relations climate. Indeed, that 
climate was worsened when the USPS pursued a number of vindictive investigations of APWU 
Local Presidents just as the summit began. 

5. What suggestions do you have that could help your organizatiou reach 
consensus with the postal service on how to improve persistent labor management 
problems? Where do we go from here? 

APWU and the Postal Service continue to look for joint solutions to problems through the 
Postal Summit process. The principals continue to meet. A subcommittee continues work on 
reducing the grievance-arbitration backlog. During the next six weeks local union and management 
representatives from several locations will appear before the subcommittee and report their 
problems and views to the subcommittee. Each session should result in a site plan to improve 
relationships and joint problem solving. The subcommittee will monitor progress. In addition the 
subcommittee will design and test different grievance processes. 

Bargaining for a new collective bargaining agreement will begin around September 1 . 1 998. 
This round of bargaining provides a great opportunity to improve relationships, fix any structural 
problems that cause or acerbate tensions, and codify any lessons learned from the summit 
process. 

Labor relations managers are advisors to operations. As a result they become an obstacle 
to good relations. They act as liaison between operations and labor. This anangement causes 
major problems. Operations management analyzes a problem, solves tne problem, and when 
implementing the solution infoms the labor relations department. Labor relations managers inform 
the unions. The concrete is dry. Any input at this point results in project delays and increased 
expense. Consequently, our concerns do not get fair consideration. Operations managers rarely 
show at meetings with the union. Labor relations people do not know the answers to our questions 
and have to get back with us later with answers. This is not a good way to do business. 

Fortunately, some senior vice presidents agree with us. Unfortunately, to date little has changed. 
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We will continue to insist that senior management and operations management meet with the union 
regularly. The management should include the union when considering probiems (not just at the 
point of soiution start-up). The Service should upgrade the role of labor relations managers from 
advisor to decision-maker or the Service should eliminate labor relations managers so we can deal 
with decision makers. 

A postal management that seeks ideas from the union, empowers the workforce, and 
communicates its objectives to the workforce will quickly shed its authoritarian culture. This 
authoritarian culture is the root cause of most of our relationship problems. 

6. Currently, the board's of several government sponsored corporate entities have a 
statutorily designated representative of labor as a member of the board. The USPS Board of 
Governors has no such designated position. What is your reaction to proposals to 
incorporate a labor representative on the Board of Governors? 

I am not persuaded that labor representatives would be allowed to meaningfully participate 
in Board of Governors' decisions or that one representative could fairly represent postal labor's 
interests. 

7. What strategies are necessary to improve labor relations and employee satisfaction on 
the workroom floor, where, according to GAO, labor-management relations are the most 
adversarial? 

The strategies which have worked in the private sector have been (a) elimination of front 
line supervision, and (b) empowerment of local offidals to teach binding agreements to resolve 
problems. The USPS is pursuing exactly the opposite approach. Hence, the present turmoil. 

MR/krp 
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March 17. 1998 

John H. McHugh, Chairman 

Chaka Fattah, Ranking Minority Member 

Subcommittee on the Postal Se^ce 

Committee on Government Reform and Oversight 

U.S. House of Representatives 

Room B-349C, Rayburn House Office Building 

Washington DC 205 1 S 

Dear Chairman McHi^ and Congressman Fattah: 

I am writing in response to the Chainnan's lett^ of January 23, 1 998, which included several 
questions from Congressman Fattah. 

For the most part, I believe that the genial questions regarding labor-management problems 
between the U.S. Postal Service and its ertqiloyees \^e answered during my testimony at the 
hearings on November 4, 1997. Two specific points are worth supplementing, however. 

First, Congressman Fattah asks how ai^lication of the union-security provisions of the 
National Labor Relations Act to the Postal Service would improve labor-management relations. In 
brief, these union-security provisions would elimmate the tension created on the workroom floor by 
employees v^o do not pay for their fair share of the costs of union representation and would prevent 
management representatives from discriminating against uruon members or in favor of norunember 
employees as a means of retaliatii^ against union representation. It is common for postal 
supervisors to exploit differences amongst employees, and full application of union-security 
provisions to the Postal Service would eliminate one such difference. 

Second, Congressman Fattah asks for the NPMHU's position with regard to labor 
representation on the USPS Board of Governors. In general terms, the Union supports such 
representation, although the details of any propc^ed representation would have to be analyzed before 
we provide further comments. 

Once again, I appreciate the opportunity to respond to questions on behalf of the 60,000 mail 
handlers represented by the NPMHU. 

Thank you for youT attention to this matter. 



Very truly youre^ 


William H. Quinn 
National President 


National Headquaners: 1101 Conneaicut Avenue, NW. Suite 500, Washington, D.C 20036 
(202) 833-9095 FAX (202) 833-0008 hnp //www npinhu org 
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April 7. 1998 

Congressman John M. McHugh, Chairman 
Subcommittee on the Postal Senice 
Committee on Government Refonn and Oversight 
2157 Rayburn House Office Building 
Washington, OC 20515-6143 

Dear Mr. Chairman: 


FfeANOS J. 
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Covonir, Rhode hknd 02616-0369 
(401) 397-9933 

BaxOouoH 
P.O. Roa 3090 
Flapuff. Artana 66000-3090 
(930) 714-1322 

Rawv Amcoon 
P.O. Bm 1121 
Mouidavflk, Woi Vbinii 36041-3126 
(304) 04S-4294 


I am enclosing the National Rural Latter Carriers’ response to labor management 
questions which ware not addressed at the hearing on November 4, 1997. 

I hope that you will find the responses adequate and informative. Thank you. 

Sincerely, 

Steven R. Smith 
President 
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Steve Smith Pres. NRLCA responses 

1) Meritorious grievances are those where a contract violation can be clearly 
shown. We encourage our members to file only those type of grievances, 
because NRLCA and our State organizations refuse to process grievances 
without merit. Let me give you an example. A carrier files a step one 
grievance because she alv/ays came into the Post Office at 6:00 am and the 
Postmaster says she must now come in at 7:00 am because the mail is not 
ready at 6:00 am due to automation. The canier says some of the mail 
maybe 25% is ready at 6:00 am. The State RLCA official would infbnn the 
carrier that a provision of the 603 states that management doesn't have to 
schedule until 80% of the mail is ready to be processed.. NRLCA would 
withdraw the grievance, because it has no merit 

The number of grievances has gone down. From July 1, 1995 thru June 30, 
1996 NRLCA had 464 contractual & 379 disciplinary grievances for a total of 
843. From July 1, 1996 thru June 30, 1997 NRLCA had 270 contractual & 
310 disciplinary grievances for a total of 580. 

2) Any time there is an opportunity for dialogue anrtong all of the involved parties 
it is a constructive thing. It viras fortuitous that the Summit occurred just 
before the congressional oversight hearing. It enabled the participants to 
voice their concerns in a private facilitated forum before a more constrained 
public hearing. The meeting did not resolve all of the outstanding issues, but 
provided an avenue to follow for future meetings involving all the 
organizations. If all the groups will continue to participate, the FMCS may be 
the catalyst to resolve some of our most difficult issues. 

The USPS managers need to understand that top management regards the 
reduction of grievances as an important measurement of success. Currently, 
grievances are not in the items measured to determine success of managers. 
NRLCA believes If it was an Kem in a managers evaluation you would see a 
reduction in numbers of grievances. 

3) We believe question 2) answers this question also. 

4) NRLCA is supportive of a proposal to incorporate a labor representative on 
the U.S. Postal Service Board of Governors. We believe it must be done in a 
fair manner. So we would propose that the following stipulations should be 
included. If all of the Postal Labor unions shall agree upon a single candidate 
then that individual shall be the designee nominated by the White House. 
However, if there shall not be unanimity then the Labor representative 
designee shall rotate equally anrtong the Postal Labor unions in two year 
terms. 

5) Provisions must be made to address situations in an office where disputes 
arise. We should not wait for a calamity to occur, but should be aware of 
offices where there is worVroom floor conflict. Such conflicts may not rise 
even to the hostile environnrtent level, but must be addressed seriously at a 
preliminary stage. Alternate Dispute Resolution ADR is a technique that may 
be very well suited for very small offices, that cunently are a unpleasant 
place to come to work. We are proposing identifying and reducing tension 
levels before they escalate out of control. 
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February 5» 1998 

Mr. John M. McHugh, Chairman 

Subcommittee on the Postal Service 

House of Representatives 

Committee on Government Reform and Ovosi^t 

2157 Rayburn House Office Bldg. 

Washington DC 20515-6143 


Dear Mr. McHugh, 

I offer the following responses to the questions submitted by the Ranking Minority 
Member of your subcommittee: 

1. Approximately seven meetings were held in 1996 to discuss changes to the Postal 
Service’s EVA (Economic Value Added) proposal. We were unable to reach any 
agreement due to the fact that the Postal Service continued to refuse to include 
FLSA non-exempt Postmasters in the EVA process. Over 60% of our Postmasters 
and members are FLSA non-exempt. The $500 payment to non-exempt Postmasters 
was only made after personal written correspondence was sent to the Postmaster 
General, the Board of Governors and Senior postal managers. A-E level Postmasters 
were sdll excluded. 

There have been no pay meetings or discussions yet this year. 

An EEOC Admimstmtive Judge in Washington DC is reviewing our class action cases to 
determine certification. Alt pleas have been submitted T understand the length of time 
involved is normal. 

2. 1 believe the improvement most desired would be a betlerq)erception of appreciation 
and recognition for Postmasters, which could be accomplished by including all 
Postmasters in EVA. They should know they are part of the Management Team. We are 
handling most other issues internally. 

3. U was an important first step. The next steps would be for the subgroups to continue 
meeting and pursue the goals established at the S ummi t, 
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4. 1 believe the Participative Management Process (PMP) was very useful. It was used 
in Wyoming and California to resolve serious issues. Leadership Sharing in the 
Southwest Area has enjoyed similar success since 1989. 

1 believe an evsduated city route system would resolve many of our present problems 
with grievances, productivity, and overtime. Rural carriers are our most satisfied group 
of employees. We need to remove the daily disagreements over work load and time 
allowances that exist with the city carrier craft. 

S. A true consultative process that discusses mutual subjects before decisions are made - 
a real partnership not an adversarial relationship. Equal EVA participation should be 
based on the same percentage of basic salary. Restoring Convention Leave and 
Administrative Leave for elected management association officers would help replace the 
negative relationship of the past three years with a positive win-win relationship. 

Thank-you for this opportunity. 


W. Cinadr, Postmaster 
Executive Vice-President 
National League of Postmasters 
200 N. Diamond St. 

Mansfield OH 44901-9998 


cc file 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF POSTAL SUPERVISORS 

Notional Neodqiiarten 
1727 STREET. SUITE 400 
ALEXANDRIA. VA 22314-2753 
(703) 336-0600 


Febtuaiy 9, 1998 


The Honorable John M. McHugh 
Chairman, Subcommittee on the Postal Service 
U. S House of Representatives 
2157 Rayburn House Office Bldg 
Washington OC 20S1S«143 


Dear Congressman McHugh: 

This responds to your recent letter requesting answers to questions received 
from the ranking minority member of your subcommittee. 

Misconduct by supervisors is usually controlled by the immediate manager. 
Additionally, instances of misconduct may be reported to the manager or 
postmaster by customers or craft employees. 

I am attaching a copy of the American Postal Workers Union (APWU) nawsiettsr 
that encourages craft employees to report supervisors they consider to be 
abusive. The names of the accused are then published in the union newsletter, 
without their having any opportunity to explain themselves, and without Ihe 
benefit of any investigation. I am totally against this approach and have asked 
the APWU to cease this practice because it does not help relations on Ihe 
workroom floor. So far. the APWU has ignored our request Please keep in 
mind that a great number of supervisors and managers are perceived by the 
craft as being abusive wJien the subordinate employees are asked to improve 
their perfomtance, attendance, etc. Additionally, supervisors are sometimes 
considered abusive when they take disciplinary action against craft employees. 

The summit of October 29, 1997. was a good initial step towards the different 
groups getting to know each other better and respecting each other's viewpoints. 
All negative opinions expressed were precursors to the more constructive 
conversation that we hope will follow. 

As for what the next steps should be, the unions and USPS top management are 
still discussing changes in arbitration and grievance procedures. 


Repcessntins supervisors in the United States Pottal Service 
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However, they have not invited the management associations to participate in 
any manner or comment on the procedures. If this continues, the summit 
concept is compromised because it is no longer a joint effort. Therefore, the 
next step would be to proceed with improvements together, as first visualized. 

The GAO report did not include a program to strengthen the position of the first 
line supervisor. Our organization believes that a major step toward success lies 
in the training and support of the first-line supervisor, who must deal not only 
with craft employees below him, but also with managers above. This training 
must involve all supervisors and managers in an entire unit and have the full 
support of upper management. It should include training in communications, 
motivation, conflict resolution and contract administration. 

The first line supervisor must also be trained to push back at upper management 
when asked to perform more than is reasonably possible, vi/hen asked to violate 
union contracts or when counter-productive tactics are used against the 
supervisor. Supervisors must be allowed to take full control of their units and 
make decisions for which they will be held accountable. A reasonable amount of 
latitude must exist here, so that they enjoy a degree of freedom to implement 
changes to improve the operation. Supervisors and managers can then be held 
accountable for the treatment of people and contract compliance, including 
compliance with agreements made between the LISPS and the management 
associations. 

Craft employees should be held accountable for the successful completion of 
their assigned duties, and it should be reasonable to expect that they be regular 
in attendance. 

Thank you for the opportunity to comment and for your continued interest. 



Vincent Palladino 
President 


1 Attachment 

Copy to: Mr. Dave CybulskI, Mgr., USPS 
Management Assn. Relations 


VP/rf 
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Mr. McHugh. So, gentlemen, thank you for all you do. 

And with that, we will call the hearing to be adjoumed. 
[Whereupon, at 3:25 p.m., the subcommittee adjourned subject to 
the call of the Chair.] 

O 



